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AUSTRALIA 

MONASH UNIVERSITY 

IIEHARTMF.NT OF ENOLIHH 

LECTURER - FIXED TERM 
C3 YEAH I 

Suitably >|iiMllf<pd 'iiiiUldntr-x 

tn ruaumo rrvpnnslbllliy ut ilif 
cw-llrxl miitrnlpnl lintn lur six 
iiaijranx a> imdnrflradualn I eve I 
In l he fields nf Old mid Middle 
English, Pi-i-vUms oppllrnulp far 
til in pint Mill bp i til i side red Hliri 

need nut rp-upply. Salary: 
SA22.4>U)-29.-l6? P-ii. Eli- 
iinlrles: Prolewsor Clive T. 

Pruhin. ApiUli ulluii*. tin 111(111111 
Kid. nu. 101 12. rurrliuliini 
vltnn unit 3 referees tu the Hiul- 
littrar. Munush Uniw-rsltv. 
C'laytnii. Vlr. 3 168. - A'Uttriilla. 
with u riiiiv lu the Ae 1 r atari 
tiennral. Abxoi iutloil nr Com- 
innniv nalth Unlvf reltim lApptnl. 
36 Cordon Square. London 
WCIH OPF. by 13.3.83. LI04 


THE UNIVERSITY op 

LEEDS 

SCHOOL OF ENOLISII 


Appllrellnn* aro invited fur a 
nnllsli ana American 
Liter* turn wlili'li la to lie filled 


Cl la ffTSr- English mic 

Litoral lire wllll'll la 1 ... 

cjji ilie retirement 1 of Professor 
I E M or p nr go from thn Chulr of 
American JJiwMiir# on 30 
Bnptoinher 1983. Tho anlnry 
will tin within Ilia proraeeorlal 
ran no. minimum El 8.3 13 a 
year. Tho University rpaarvea 
tho rlnhl to coneldar for 
nppulntniont poraonn other than 
Ihaih who auburn formal np- 
nllcntltine. 

Application* I two copied 
aiming ego. qualifications and 
exparfenra ancl naming threo re- 
f areas should reach The Reg- 
istrar. Hie. University or Looda. 
Loads L92 OJT Ifrom whom 
further particular* may ha 
ot>i alnad 1 not latar than 29 
March 1883. nuailnfl reference 
number . 3/21 /AO . 
front overseas may ni 
rlrsl lnatnnceby cabl_. 

B iraa reforaoe. proforujily In the 
piled Kingdom. 


Cheshire 


ASSISTANT 
ARCHIVIST 
(Temporary) 

Careen Grade API 15 
£5,352— £8,325 

Records Office— 

County Secretariat 
Applications for this Chester 
based post are invited from 
Graduate Archivists who possess 
the Diploma in Archives 
Administration and who can 
offer one year's professional 
experience. (The maximum 
starting salary upon appointment 
to this career graded post- 
£6,873). 

The appoi nt menl is to cover n 
period of maternity leave and 
although temporary initially. is 
likely to be made permanent. 

For on appllcatfon form and 
further particulars pious contact 
the County Secretary & Solicitor, 
Cheshire Comity Council, 

County Hall, Chester CHI ISF. 
Cluing datfl4(h March, 1983. 


(JNIVER8ITY0F 
ST ANDREWS 

ASSOCIATE 

LIBRARIAN 

(Brads III) 

The University Invites 
applications from candidates 
win appropriate qualifications 
and experience for the vacant 
post of Associate Librarian 
(Reader Services) on Grade III 
of the National Salary 8cales 
(£1 2,920— £1 6. 1 80). The 

person appointed will be one 
of two associates, each 
directly responsible to the 
librarian for a major division of 
the library's work (there la no 
post of Deputy Librarian). 
Further Information should 
be obtained from the 
Librarian. University Lib* 
rary, North Straet, S' 
Andrews, Fife KYI 8 9TP 
The closing date ' ap- 
plications ia 14 March, 1083. 


nu roieronce 
Applicants 
apply In the 
ible. naming 


LI04 



FOR SALE & 
WANTED 


UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL - 
CK AIR OF PHILOSOPHY 

Applications are Invited for 
"■ — or PliLlosophy. 
Il became vacant on 


tha chslV or PULlaaophy. 
Which will became vacant on 
SOU) September. 1BB3, on the 
retirement of Proreisqr. A. C. 
Lloyd ■ 

The salary will ba not lass 
than El 7 ,304 par annum. An. 

C llastlanB - 1 1 58 capias 1 , 

ogeiner with the names or 
three reroraea. should be. re- 
ceived . not lator than 22nd 
March. 1983. by the Rejk 
iatrur. Tha University. P.O. 
Box 147. Liverpool. LAB 
3BX, from whom further per- 
tlculnrs may ba obtained. 
(Candidates overseas who 
wish to da aq. may sand ona 

mM tr 111 ' 6uitte LVoU 


UNIVERSITY OF 

LONDON 


Norman Hepburn Daynei 
Prize a biennial award for an 
Efesav on some aspect of tha 
history, including the art. re- 
Union, bud tnouaht of the 

Mre. wl %!a 

A, D.143S. Tito award is open 
3 nave taken 


ANNUAL HBGIITER - 1941 to 
1944, lflBO, 1904, ' 1933, 
I960. 1067, 1969, 1979 to 

1974. ss wall an most vola 
after 1830, Burlington Maga- 
zine: , Illustrated London 

News; Quarterly Rev., Trane, 
Royal Fnll. Soc.; Jnl. Royal 
Photo. Sac. : inla. of the 

House of Commons and/or 
Lorde: cum vola. parliamen- 

tary debates. House of Com* 
mons/Lords. and almost any 
other! I earn ad periodicals 
wanted »yi Henry Pordee. 
bookaaller, 329 B, ‘ ' 


, b, Finchley 

Road, London NWS. (Tel. 01- 
433 9878 after 3.30 pro. I LI 24 


UNIVERSITY Or 

LONDON 

• INSTITUTE QF EllUCATION 

n : ECE aUisp^ff, HbOL 

RuoillreU to '. asalst data Jnnut 
lor autoraatUifl clrrulnUou sya- 
tem. Keyboard ekllla ai,d rutaio- 
flulnn nxpertlse aseantlel: turn- 

S uler pxpprfonco an advBiKanr. 

lx monlhe contrnrl. non-re- 
newnblo. Salary In range CQOO- 
C383 monthly liicliielve, . 

Appllnttlon nlvIiiR dnteila uf 
education and experience and 
nnniee of two rc/oreev ahouid 
be sent, to Uio Librarian. 11-13' 


n degree In tha Unlvaralty or 
.London and/or persona who 
ora pursuing a- course 1 In tha 
Unlvaralty In preparation for 
■ lilohor degree provided’ that 

C ot more than eight years 
eve elapsed since their first 
renlstratlon for a first dogroo 
In the University or more 
than six years since their rao- 
lalrallon for a hlulier datiran 
of tlm University. 

Candidates shell, on or-bo- 
rors 1 October of the calen- 
dar year preceding that In 
whiett they enter for the 


LIARNIDt 6 dent If la and Art/ 
Illuatrated Journals wehted. 
W. H. Oardner Ltd, ‘74-80 

msrfJV ?' London 



the University actlria on the 
advice of the Doerd of, Btud- 
. las In History. 

Tha Pi-lxe oliall next be 
, open to award In 19B4. sub- 
Jecte of ■ proposed eseaye 
■ hould .therefore ba aubmlt- 
U»d to the Becratary of tho 
Scholarships Commit tea. Uni- 
versity of London, ■ Senate 
Housb,, Room 2AA. ■ Mnjot 
Street. . London WC1 Tor. 
approval jin or before 1 oc to- 
ne t. 1983 and esaeya entered 
Tor the Prlxa aliotifd be sub- 

ffSKib/A.M. — ».,!S 


HOLIDAYS/ 

TRAVEL 


•T j DKI NIOL 'I Residential 
■ Library: near Chester — 

over 120.000 volumes, com- 
• (artable modern accom- 
modation. . prlynlB study 
bedrooms, full board, mod- 
; oat Charges . 6.A.E. to the 

? Booking Socretory, fit 
elniol'e Library, Hawar- 
eijj Oaoetdo, Clwyd CHg 
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THE TIMES 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

1 . 1 . ■ ’ 

Classified Advertisement Rates 

Display on Classified Pages 
Single column centimetre £7.60 

Minimum space: 9 cm x s.c. £68.40 




date 

7 days preceding publication 

Linage • 

All classifications £1.50 per line 

Minimum lilies . £4.50 

Copy date 

5 days preceding publication 
Box number facilities' 


£ 2.00 


For further details 
please contact cheryl dennett 
on 01-253 3000 extn. 232 




M“ e &n SW,9. W WJ3 

RIAMI offer* professional typ- 
ing service. We meet your 
deadline. Competitive rata*. 
Layout A design specialists. 
Verloty of typefecas available. 
Tel: 01-381 0139 for addttlon- 


ceteloouea and 
.d and a---— 
processor. 


•I information. 


Lias 


M/S TYPING electronic type- 
writer. Justified margins. 
L-ompotltlvo rates. Fast reli- 
able service. 01-794 1931 any 
lima. LI 23 


AS8IBTANCB 

copy-editing, 

■jie or small. 

phono: 01-997 0748. 


RBSBARCH 

Indexing. - . . - - 

nothing _»oq^rpe 4 or em^L 


TOP CLASS Word Processing at 
cut price re tee. Central Lon- 
don. 01-380 7076 LI 23 


COURSES 


] 


DUBLIN 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


M.Phll. IN IRISH STUDIES 

Applications' era invited for 
a two-year Interdieclplinary 
course In Irish Studies lead- 
ing to the Degree of Master 


inti IU lllu waui «« Ul meaivi 

of Philosophy in Irish Stud- 
ies. The purpoHa of the 
courae la to enable students 
to deepen their knowledge or 
a major field of Interest and 
ta extend trie range of their 
knowledge through study of a 
related field of Interest. 

Students choose two of Ilia 
fallowing subject areas: 
Anglo-Irish Literature,, Mod- 
ern Irish History. Irish Folk- 
lore. Irish Archaeology, Early 
Irish Language and Litera- 
ture. Modern Irish Lanouage 
and Literature, Early Irish 

KrtYi'gr Information may 
be obtained from: Dr Maurice 
Harmon, Director, M.Phll. Ill 
Irish Studies, Room J210. 
Arte Building. University 
College, nelfleul. Dublin 4. 

LI 18 


UNIVERSITY. OF 

STIRLING 

M.LItt «MM H PO«TRY 

Applications are lnvitdd far 
this, one-year tuught poet- 


_ luote courea. ^ 

Further information can be 
obtained from: The Si 


,e Sccrpu 


ry. Depurtmuut of Rnnllnh 


PERSONAL 


IMMED ^A^ ANCES 

Vrillan knot ss raqgul 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

"swap 


RBSBARCH Assistance, transla- 
tion catalogues, archives, ex- 
perienced Qualified staff: Lon- 
don and U.K. Routledge 
Aesociates. aa vVacdhayea 

swtl - p c?s§ 


MATURE History OraiuBte 
recently, arrived London 
seeks employment. P, J. 
WItehlow, 01-731 ifltfa 
(evenings). .• L128 


P o^ihe^iS°H™* *onWbutlon 

■ Will Natloneliam. . 1838- 

KS91k Commani, source 

avals la nee appreciated. (Or.l 
£\,_ M 'ii£ oI ^£ ov V Treecy Col- 

^HB AuafreTfi,“ 0 ’ MS 


NEW BOOKS 


JBAM Dl LA CBFPAdB. 

maesdR 


BLBCTR1CITY 1 aSNBRATIQN 
end the Ecology, of natural 
.waters. By T. B. Langford. 

S iyfronmentel SoTence 

ver^qol Unlvaralty 


HOME 

EXCHANGE 


BOOKS & PRINTS 




AVAILABLE FREE 
OB BEQUEST 

List 12 -Bibliography, 
Bookbinding & Reference. 

Ust 31 -Pamphlets 1825-1875. 
List 32- British Topography. 
From Anthony W. Laywood, 
Knfpfon, Grantham, 
Unci NG32 1RF. 


A Kffi?e f, T |?*« Htq 

Artists, craiKue r '^2 

Antiques ond 

»«ms ,fma frSrtS* ■' 

1%^ 


SOVIET Ruifli 

available. a W 

Stainaa Rood 



ANV American books, new or CatoIng^e^^ssdv'tiL^J 
out-of-print. Free Baarch Ser- Write Rowan 
vice. Orsay Hooka. 86—32 Clifton Hill ; 

Eliott Ave..Roqo Perk, New anj. B ,,r ,M 

York City, New York 


IKur??!! 1 .' iff $• 

f«| 



CUfton Hill; tSSZfiM 


issue 

fc. 


aniMLitT FdRTNIGHT- 

, 1.000 old banks in each 
Sample copy. free. Wr In- 
Books. Bcclesfleld, Shat- 


BIOGRAPHY BOOK "m 

o^Vo^sNX' 

& B S n p?MtVr'gshB: 

wood. Essex, ft 


LI 14 


BOOKS. Antiquarian, rare and 
scholarly. Free Hat forwarded 
upon request. Please specify 
your Interests. Jerome Books. 

IhOTqF.™"" 60, 6dlnh Li r f3 

BOOK FINDING O/P. and 2nd 
hand. Worm Books. 36 Can- 
way Road. London NI4 
7BB. 01-fi 94 3799. L114 


BOOKS CI00 - 1 10,000: Lib- 
rarlea and loroa collections of 
books, particularly on unusual 
subjects, purchased country- 
wide. Mlcnael Cola 
York. 


TARA BOOKS 
antiquarian _ 

Issued, Dotal 
Church La.. 
Hams. 


KB LTD, ls*t* 

□a® 

La.. insi 


A 5*> . „ WORLP^UIU 

ASIA ee Rfire Gnd 

Ssfriaa'Tsrf 31 

¥5V? <J 6.-V^s ,i ssft4‘ w 


RARt BOO 

HISTORY 


Inh-Onrman), ART, Huh 
upon request: WA £ 
iiltnldnre. LoempuIHr. 1 1 
8000 Bruggn. 


41 Foeeontei 
31789). 


I country- 
of York, 

*■ t0 L?n 


EXHIBITIONS 


BOOKS from Amor I ca at pub- 
llahad price. Wn ship world- 
wide. send orders - UB Book 


Oversees! P.O. Ilpx 2066. 
OrSut Neck. N.Y 11022 USfL 


Adm free, 


TLS Crossword No S 

A prize of £10 is offered for the flrsl correct solution opadV 
on March 4. Answers should be addressed to TLS Crawl 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX til 
winner of Crossword No 4 is Lucy Mair, 19 Hallgafe, Bln® 
heath Park. London SE3 9SG. 



Across 

1 General In shockingly unslaid 
ructions. (5.10) 

9 Former actress playing Atro- 

10 Porridge is 


ships, according to Burton. (7) 

1 1 Monstrous phoney at being . 
monstrous. (8) 

12 Chance meeting of George 
Barrow's favourite character. 

M; Material desirable as Greek, 

■ said Sam; (4) 

15 Poet’s corn riving trouble - it’s 

• growing. (9) • 

18 Grouse less, obvious in Hard- 
castie’s gunroom. (9) 

19,8 Password to get into plant. 

' C4.6> . ^ • 

22 His cane Is sweet, according to 

Addison! (6) < 

23 Love is form of Hell for Dante. 

25 Himolletl's outwardly prickly 
character. (7) , 

26 Sicilian resort hasn’t a spot of 
lummy-trouble. (7) * 

27 Criminal advertised for these 

■ ' ginger-nuts. (3,6,6) . 

Dojap 

1 Tale-teller waving tail at us. (8) 

2 Mystery killer spotted among 
the musicians. * “ 
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Three difficult women 
Eighteenth-century Virginia 








Professional men in Augustan Englan' 




Images of Hampstead 


‘Curia! and Guelfa’ 


Fiction: D. 

John Ford on the 


M. Thomas, 


The Persian Exhpire 
Sir Thomas More 
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The surest, most convenient way to 
get the TLS each week is to take outa 
subscription. Our subscription 
service located at the address below 
will provide all subscribers quickly 
and regularly with their weekly copy 
of the paper, which offers an 
incomparable guide to new and 
recent books published all over the 
world. Mew subscribers are invited to 
begin here, by filling in the coupon 
below. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

The following postal zones are listed for your 
convenience, if your country Is not Included, please 
contact your local postal authority to ascertain your 
correct zone as specified by the British Post Office. - - 
United Kingdom only by surface mall. 

6 months (26 Issues) £12.50 ? 

. 12 months (52 Issues) £25.00. 

’ British Postal Zone 'A' Including Algeria, Egypt 
Saudi Arabia and United Arab Emirates. 

6 months (26 Issues) £23.40 
.. 12 months (52 Issues) £46.80. 
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Brazil, Hong Kong, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia. 
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6 months (26 Issues) £26.52 
12 months (52 Issues) £53.04. 
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Japan, New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Philippines, 
Taiwan. 

6 months (26 issues) £29. 12. 

12 months (52 issues) £58.24, 
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6 months (26 Issues) £20.80. 

12 months (52 issues) £41.60 
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12 months (52 Issues) US$70.00. 
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Mann, Thomas Diaries 1918-1939 [S. S. Prawer] 
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Michener, James A. Space [Pearl K. Bell] 

More, Thomas The Complete Works, Volume 6: A Dialogue Concerning Heresies. Volume 9, " 

The Apology [Nicolas Barker] 

Mitihesius, Stefan 77ie English Terraced House [Francis Sheppard] 

Plante, David Difficult Women [LomaSage] 
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various cinemas) - [Richard Combs] 
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Behind the lines . . f 
Author, Author 
Fifty yean on. , . . 

■ Poem by Peter Redgrave' 

, i on The Asiatic Mq 
* 'Arhoiig this week's conimb 
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Education of a democrat 


TbohasMann 

Hermann 

by Richard and Clara 

g/jnjIOD. 

471pp. AfldrfDeutsch. £16.95. 

n jfo5136 — . 

much of his long life, Thomas 

■sShewsws 

Sntist as well as encounters with 
*Sus and the obscure: he would 
SXt he had read and what he 
Kri tun and meditate on social and 
Sdcal events. He found comfort in 
gSirilv. this attempt to capture 
oKsiiR day; not because he 
Mm reread and remember, but 
naef because he wanted "to take 
rifli to review, to maintain 
iwteness, to achieve perspective 
■ £ 11, 1934). On at least two 
. Udons, he burnt a large number of 
the notebooks he filled in this way; but 
he kft behind , with directions that they 
ktc not to be opened until twenty 
’ Km after his death, sealed packages 
that contained all his diaries from 
. March 1933 until 1955, as well as one 
Ail be had kept from 1918 to 1921. 
Tbe Fischer Verlag began publication 
: of these writings in 1977, under the 
editorship of Peter de Mendelssohn 
(rcriewed in the TLS, April 14, 1978 
. sod October 10, 1980) ana it is from the 
Gist four volumes of this edition that 
Hermann Kesten has made the 

• selection now under review. He has 

• done Ns task well. Realizing that he 
would have to leave out at least four 

L limes as much as he put in, he made the 
, sensible decision never to cut an 
individual entry. English readers will 
’therefore find far fewer mental 
l snapshots than those who can consult 
M German originals; but each 
snapshot fc complete, untrimmed , and 
as unrctowhed as competent 
l| translation will allow. 
v Though he called what he wrote in 
- these diaries “ray life’s secrets” and 
, r would never permit anyone but himself 
j foopenlhem.ThoinasManndld.onat 
] least one occasion, give his readers 
I *<®e Insight into their nature and 
f ®o tents. This happened in The 
\ of ‘Doctor Faustits', which is 
t WI of carefully chosen quotations from 
. journals kept during the composition 
; of that novel - a novel that Itself clearly 


made use of earlier diaries, including 
those of 1918-1921 which Mann 
preserved when he burnt so many 
others in the garden incinerator behind 
his house in Pacific Palisades. The full 
fascination these daily jottings can 
exert has, however, only now become 
apparent. Their intermingling of the 
public and the private, of profound 
concern with world affairs and regard 
for the author’s own comfort ana the 
well-being of his family; their auick, 
telling impressions of hundreds of 
personages, high and low, who crossed 
Mann’s path; their intelligent 
judgments on a large variety of books 
anaauthors; their honesty in recording 
-emotions, impulses and actions even 
when these seemed less than 
admirable; their account of German 
and European politics in two important 
periods from the vantage-point of an 
intelligent, sensitive and concerned 
observer - all these features make for 
absorbing reading. 

On the packages in which he had 
sealed his diaries Mann wrote that they 
were “of no literary value". But no one 
who reads them can fail to notice that 
they contain nothing slapdash, nothing 
that is not tellingly and exactly 
formulated; and even if they aTe read in 
the abbreviated rather than the full 
version, they soon appear to cohere 
into a form which resembles that of the 
documentary novel. Indeed, by 
subtitling The Genesis of Doctor 
Faus tits', in which he revealed parts of 
his diaries to the public, “the novel of a 
novel”, Mann himself appears to placre 
them in a line that leads from .aide s 
Journal des Faux-monnayeurs to 
G tin ter Grass’s From the Diary of a 
Snail. And once we begin to appreciate 
the "documentary novel” effect of 
reading these diaries in sequence, they 
soon take on for us affinities with an 
older genre: that of the novel of 
education and cultivation, the 
Erzlehungsroman or Bildungsroman. 
There is one significant difference, 
however. In the central tradition of the, 

Bildungsroman, . from: -.SPSHM'- 
Wilhelm Melster to Mann’s own Mdgic 
Mountain, the educators tend to be 
much more interesting than the .young 
man they educate. In these diaries, on 
the other hand, the man whose 
“formation" is being chronicled is 


S. S. Prawer 

defender of a Prussian discipline that 
he saw incarnated in the German state 
which fought the First World War, an 
advocate of a German Kultur whose 
spirituality and life-dedication seemed 
deeper and more valuable than 
rationalistic, word-obsessed Western 
“civilization", a believer in 
"machtgeschUtzte Innerlichkeit", in- 
wardness protected and defended by 
those whose business it was to run the 
state - we watch the gradual 
transformation of a man of this kind 
into a champion and supporter of a 
democratic republic. The fact that his 

E regress in this direction is anything 
ut smooth makes the record all the 
more fascinating. We see him cling to 
many of his old preconceptions, watch 
his horror of what he regarded as the 
“anarchy" of the Rdtertpublik in 
Munich and his hatred of those who 


chosen, and continued to support, make him into an uncnhral jphilo- 
National Socialism. The decisive date Semite will be obvious to all readers of 
is December 30. 1936 - the day on Doctor Faustus\ it appears from the 

»» * — 1 ~ L1 j.'--:— — 


which Mann revealed his abhorrence diaries too, where we find him 
of what was being done in Germany’s fastidiously shrinking from tne iaea 
name in an open letter to the Dean of that he might be judged to have 
Bonn University who had signed the something in c f/? m , on „ 5JJJ 

decree revoking the honorary fellow-exiles as Alfred Kerr or Kurt 

. .... J U Tn.linlclrll 


doctorate bestowed on him in happier Tucholsky. 
times. Mann had in fact become a Even in the privacy of his secret 
Czech citizen shortly before; but jottings we find the exiled Thomas 
despite this symbolic assumption of Mann constantly standing on nis 
another nationality Mann would dignity. He was, of course, financially 
henceforth see himself as a more secure than most other exiles, 
representative of a better and truer and his world fame ensured him a 
Germany in exile. The story the diaries welcome denied to more marginal 


have to tell ends, for the "time being, 
with his migration from Switzerland to 


welcome denied to more marginal 
men. When one contrasts the life these 
journals reveal, the comfort and even 


imposed the Treaty of Versailles on 
defeated Germany; at one point he is 
so ready to cry a plague on both houses 


with his migration from Switzerland to journals reveal , the comfort and even 

the United States just before the luxury Mann and his family enj<^ed in 
outbreak of the Second Worid War; Switzerland and the United States, 
but there are, of course, diaries from a with the hand-to-mouth existence ot 
later period that still await translation. Robert Musil, one can easily 

The process of aWy chronicled to 

the section that extends from 1933 to * e . . . B b ; n f er ior to himself. 


dearly a personality as rich and as 
complex as any that influences or 
repels him. 


The “education" the diaries depict 
falls into two well-marked stages. In 
the first section, 1918-1921, we watch 
the transformation of a self-appointed 


that he Bees even communism as 
preferable to a democracy whose 
spokesman was Woodrow Wilson. 
None the less this portion of the diaries 
shows very clearly his inevitable 
progress towards what we know to lie 
beyond its closing date of 1921: 
reconciliation with his brother 
Heinrich, against whose views his 
Meditations of an Unpolitical Man had 
been largely directed; and the 
commitment to the Weimar 
constitution which he affirmed in his 
essay On the German Republic (1922). 

When the diaries resume in 1933 - on 
March 15 of the year in which Hitler 
came to power - we find a Thomas 
Mann whose commitment to Weimar 
democracy was so deep that the new 
rulers could not but see in him an 
enemy to be persecuted. He was away 
from Germany at the time, on a visit to 
Switzerland; and the news he had from 
his home in Munich soon convinced 
him that it would be inadvisable to 
return in the immediate future. 
Although, as the diaries make ciystaJ- 
■ mri be never fojt the slightest douto 
about the evil and uflprincipled nature 
of the Hitler rfgjme, he refused at first 
to speak out publicly against the new 
order He was anxious, above all, to 
ensure that the books into which so 
much of his life had gone, and would 
continue to go, were not denied a 
German readership. The diaries then 
show, with welcome clarity, how he 
gradually overcame his hesitations and 
vacillations and stepped boldly into the 
political^ limelight as champ ton of a 


he judged lo be inferior to himself. 
1939 is compheated by de ?P- r °9|^ installed In some Grand Hotel far 
prejudices and long ingrameo . thfi mcQns of most refugees, 

compiains to his diary: ^ nd 


political ii’fe at the end of the First sha^y^nckety,*^ ^ncomibrtable? and 
World War. when some of them my “austomed standards”; 

stepped into the limelight by becoming continues to bemoan his 

officials of a short-lived revolutionary n . c ■ • -■•••—- 


dreary 


v. » “chastlv and dreary ddclassd 
government, had horrified him, and g unt j] he has managed, with 

although his wife came trom a Jewish h ! f jf children, and hired 
family he does confess, in the early ™ t0 r e-create, first in 

1930s, that he continued to have and then in the US, the 

somt mnpthy Jrttl ' precise ambience of hi, Munich study, 

resentments. After the clear breaK oi r . d - w desk with Egyptian 

oth “ “ d 

^Hermann Kes.en ine.udes in his 

rs. K “ j 28 .I** s 


Utemure’needsThe J™.!” V^enhe 

looked at what he described as the tne moral obtuseness into which his 

resentful petty-bourgeois scum which s ense of his own ch ose nness . and of the 

had floated to the top in Oermany, he dignity of hls “bid lead 
reflected with bitter amusement that in on occasion. When, for example, news 
the, mouth? of crimfoeU ty ra . Wg. ifigged 

nnrmanv'c territorial InteerUvif done to death In the early days of the 


Diaspora. “Perhaps historylas in fact man like Theodor Lessing ( undeinem 


intend for them the foie of the U»i«ganstch«n ‘ nft to 
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Thomas Mann would have been 
incapable. He does grow in moral 
stature in the course "of his exile. It 
would be wrong, for instance, to 
equate the Theodor Lessing passage 
just quoted with the foliowing 
characteristic entry, written in 
Princeton on May 22, 1939: 

Worked on correspondence in the 
afternoon with' MciseJ and Katia; 
dictated a letter to Lewisohn about 
his novel. Letter from the 
Liefmanns, who have unexpectedly 
arrived in New York. After dinner . 
Or Wertham phoned with the 
terrible news (hat Ernst Toller ! 
hanged himself in his bathroom. 1 
Requested that I speak at the ' 
' funeral, highly depressing and ’ 
scarcely possible. In the Tage-Buch I 
an article by Koestler on the 1 
senseless death of the poet Attila j 
Jtizsef, - Zukunft carries a good 1 
article on the relationship of the < 
German opposition and a Germany 1 
of the future with the Soviet Union, r 
- Damaged one of the new fountain 1 
pens, to my great chagrin. J- 

Concern for his fountain-pen - the J 1 
writer’s implement - in no way implies J 1 
lack of concern at the fate of Ernst 
Toiler and Attila Jdzsef. Mann is d 
"photographing” his memory of the a 
day that has Just ended, and the trivial 61 
accident has as much of a place in the " 
resulting snapshot as the historical (r 
calamity. Here the editor's decision 
never to shorten any entry he wished to 1 
include Is again proved to be a wise 
one. 

The passage makes its full and 
proper effect, however, only when it is 
read in the context of a diary that again 
and again shows its author's 
indignation and disgust at the 
inhumanities men practised against 
their fellows: not only the spectacular 
tortures of wlilcb news was constantly 
coming out of Germany, but also the 
daily denials of people's dignity, the 
incessant infringement of their human 


plenty of examples, however, even in 
the English abridgment, of changing 
perspectives on a work or an author as 
Mann himself develops: one has only 
to compare his early enthusiasm for 
Spcngler’s Decline of the West with his 
[aler strictures on the vulgarity and 
intellectual corruption which make this 
book and its author deeply distasteful 
to him, though it remains valuable as 
an index of its period and a pointer to 
the future. A proper appreciation of 
Spcnglcr may serve, in Mann's later 
perspective, to deepen what he calls 
'‘that overwhelming disgust which 
testifies to moral and spiritual health" 
in times whose sickness was attested by 
what Nazism was doing to Germany. 
Mann's view of rhe writing and 
personality of Ernst Bertram went 
through a similar metamorphosis; but 
this did not entail his acquiring a taste 
for the writings of such ideological 
enemies of Bertram as Tucholsky and 
Srecht. “To bed around midnight, 
read Brecht with increasing distaste a 
typical entry runs; but Mann is never as 
unkind about Brecht as Brecht is about 
Mann in his recently published 
journals. 

Some of the finest pages of these 
diaries arc devoted to brief and telling 
analyses of a wide variety of political, 
soda! and cultural attitudes charac- 
teristic of a given period. Here, for 
instance, is what Thomas Mann has to 
say about C. G. Jung on March 16, 
1935. 
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rights, which was driving many to 
mental breakdown and suicide. "when 
will the League of Nations begin to 
deal with this absurd criminality?” he 
writes on October 15, 1935. 'These 
a ure t atrocities are far more horrible 
than Mussolini's campaign, which was 


a upon 
wiihth 


than Mussolini's campaign, which was 
• perhaps forced upon him by necessity. ■ 
But meddling with the 'internal affairs' 
pf a sovereign state is impermissible 
; •« We see owe the same obiuseness 

B i>in i the penal code, wh|ch sots the , 
Ighest penalties for acts of murder arid * 
:■ homlddei but has 1 nothing to say, 1 
' contains no paragraphs, about crimes 
.-. against the soul, all .the, wretched and 
subtle forms of erimeiagtinsta human 
, being.”, The entry then , continues by . 
recording one of. the many acts Inwhfcn 
Mann gave practical effect ' to .such 
beliefs!^. .>:• he : has.-> ; written a. 

< reconun^ridation' that Carl*: von 
■ Ossietzky, then imprisoned In v a • 

. , concentration camp^. be. awarded the 
-.;Nobel Peftce Prize. This recammcnda« 
•V tlon, It is pleasing to note, was in fact 
; successful, 

j Mann's, diaries of the 1930s also 
; ; bring out what so many of his enemies 
;i. and envious rivals failed to appreciate: . 

: • the constant struggle of bis work-ethos 

S iiwt psychosomatic illness and 1 
iression. The entry which reads: 
"Vain efforts to get back to creative 


The revolting conduct of Jung has 
caused me to reflect on the 
ambiguousness of human and 
intellectual phenomena. If a highly 
intelligent man like lung takes the 
wrong stand, there will naturally be 
traces of truth in his position that will 
strike a sympathetic note even in his 
opponents. Jung is correct when he 
insists that only a kind of "soulless 
rationality” could overlook the fact 
that there U something positive 
about neurosis, that it Is a precious 
part of the soul, aod that the patient 
should not have to (earn how to get 
rid of it, but how to live with it. "For 
he is the illness himself. ... To lose 
a neurosis means virtually to lose the 
ground one stands on . ..." 77iat is 
entirely frue, and it would be mean 
to respond by saying that it would be 
a fine doctor,' indeed who would 
refuse to cure a tubercular patient on 

■ the grounds that the tuber cu iosis was 
“ptccioua” to him. For it might 
Indeed be so. His scorn for “soulless 

‘ rationalism" has a negative effect 
Only because It implies a total 
• rejection of rationalism, when the 
moment ha* long since come for us 
to fight fof rationality. With every 
*' ouhee pf strength we have. Jung’s 
thought and hS utterances tend to 
. glorify nazism and its "neurosis." He 
w an = example" of tne irresistible 

■ : tendency of people’s thinking to 

bend itself to the times - a high-class 
example. He is nor a loner in the 
sense of the Schlaritm article, is not 
one of those Who remain true to die 
,r eternal laws of good sense and 
, morality and 1 thereby find 
themselves to be rebels in their time. 
He swim* with the current. He is 
intelligent, 1 but not admirable. 

■ Anyone nowadays who wallows in 
(he “soul"* is backward, both 


literary ancestors , a line which 
included Sti/ter. Fontane. and. above 
all, Goethe. “I can say of myself more 
rightfully than Stifter could”, he 
confides to his diary on October 23, 
1933, “that I belong to Goethes 
family.” His very phrasing echoes, 
again and again, sayings of Goethe and 
Schiller; and one of the few criticisms 
one could make of the useful notes 
appended to this edition of the diaries 
is tnat they do not give English readers 
quite enough help to catch some 
echoes. Another criticism is that in 
annotating the writings of an author as 
genre-conscious as Thomas Mann 
always showed himself, greater care 
should have been taken with aenre- 
la be! lings: it seems hardly justifiable, 
for instance, to describe one of Mann’s 
favourite works, Tolstoy’s The Death 
of Ivan Ilych, as a “novel”. 

The period covered by this volume is 
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to terms with the German crimes; 
horror and disgust play a large part 
in them. Already I can hardly bring 
myself to speak the name of that 
bogeyman whom success has 
elevated into a "historical" figure. 
And how come to terms with the 
upright stone tombs in the 
concentration camp nt Oranienburs 
. . . ? During my evening walk I 
thought again about the Faust 
novella, and also spoke about it to 
Reisinger. An abstract symbol of 
this sort for the character and fate of 
Europe might perhaps be not only 
more promising but also more 
accurate and more suitable than a 
liberal accounting. 

Could one have a clearer fore- 
shadowing of Doctor Faustus. The 
Life of the German Composer Adrian 
Leverkillm as told by a Friend, which 
was not to appear until thirteen years 


jo uMewnen many others^* 
ignored or condoned 
beyond their borders! oL 3 
reasons that imnell pH hi* !?, 9 


. vviiucmnanoTi of i 
regime, was, as he tells hkri 
Mny 3, 1933, “less a 
returning to our accustomed I 
the thought that Germany 
Germany wrecked by con& 
tremendous country, . 
Switzerland -but Switzerland k 

advantaaes.” Cnn nnp nnt 
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On board the Lafayette, Katia and Thomas on their second crossing to 
America In 1935. 
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■ typical. Mann saw with horror the 
v- hysteria which marred, or even. 

; prevented, the literary output of some 
of his fellbw-dmigrtsi and struggled . 

.v maintain some of the 
detfichmenf ' and . 'serenity; '■ the'. 
;V.Hefferteff, which- he. judged' tcl : be- 
■ :*' becessary for the kind of work 1 he felt 
,• himself bom to do., : Keeping a diary 
was oite df the waj«.+r arid not the least 
Important, one - iri which he sought to 
.• achieve this end. 

Much of the "education" chronicled 
in these pages was gained through 
; reading. An astonishing number of 
< books arid authors are riot- only 
! mentioned, but brightly and concisely 
, characterized: sometimes soberly and 
judiciously, as when the weaknesses Of 
. Stefan ZweJg are brought into sharp 
, focus, sometimes with wicked wit , as 
! when Sir Rabindranath Tagore is seen 
!' as “a refined old English lady”. 
' Particularly interesting is the gradual 
- change or' .deepening of literary 
> impressions to bo observed over 
•• several entries! This Is more easily 
. '.observed in the unabridged German 
versions,, where we can see Marin take 
s up h novel by Jakob Wassennann, for 
' instance, and record differences of 
aooreciation dav bv dav. as he reads 


mind. 

Such passages of cultural commentary 
often have a! their centre an acute 
analysis of the language of, the Third 
Reich — Its perversion .of vocabulary " 
aivd arguirient, it ri blatant lies revealed' 
by se f-contridlctioh. Its eclectic and 
.lWprihrapled borrowing from other 
ideologies,' even the very speech- 
patterns Ot Hitler himself. 

• : Manta iS careful, however,' to give 
writers who have chosen to remain in 
Germany the benefit of every doubt. 
Finding Hans .Failada apparently 
■ toeing an Inhumane Nazi line in the 
' preface of a book .which in other 
; respects seemed decent enough, Mann 
writes:. “Could this be simply some sort 
or German • code language that 
pretends to sneer at tbe human 
viewpoint In order to make a secret 

E lea for it? For even after an auli- 
umane revolution it is still ultimately 
the task add natural calling of the 
writer to seek what is humane” 
Nothing could.bettex sum up the later 
Thomas Mating owjd beliefs and efforts 
. than the last sentence in this extract 
’ from the entry, for March 20, 1934. He 
sought his warrant by looldng to a 
‘ worthier Germany than that of Hitler- 
to German traditions he found In a line 


that which . Mann spent in the 
composition of The Magic Mountain. 
the Joseph novels, and The Beloved 
Returns', and one of the greatest 
rewards of reading it is bur ability to 
see how much of the author’s life Sowed 
into these works, how they gradually 
took shape, and how in. this process 
experience was transmuted into art, 
Here once again the notes occasionally 
fail the non-specialist reader, who will 
surely be puzzled by several references 
to “Bunge” and “the pastor” in entries 
dealing with The Magic Mountain. We 
might have expected a brief note to 
explain ,(hat Pastor Bunge was 
phouldered out of that novel at a later 
stage of 'composition: when his place - 
wa* taken by Settembrlnl’s adversary" 
and debating partner Naphta. 

The illumination tbe.diaries provide 
Is not confined to works actually being 
written in tbe period concerned. There 
are vivid flashbacks to the time of 
Tonio Krdger and Death In Venice, 
whose homoerolic components are 
placed fa pcnpecUve by Mann’s frank 
revelations of his own sexual attitudes, 
impulses and activities. The diaries 
point forwards too; above all because 
Pf their constant concern with a 
problem which Mann’s friend T. W. 
Adorno was later to encapsulate in the 
L ho ^ ,s Hteiature possible 
after Auschwitz? In Mann’s diaries (he 

of Faustus and his devil’s pact! 

TaIV^iI with D olol--. A . . 


piece about Swifeerland 
cuckoo-clock? * 

. J h ese diaries offer mm * 
delights. They are foil ofouiig 
verbal sketches of peopk tu 
M ann observed or encouatcraife 
of these played an irapoitjunjU ■ 
the world-stage of his time. IteJ 1 
from Kaiser Wilhelm D, £ 

before his abdication, to FrenUriD 
Roosevelt, into whose presence Ife 

wns nrimlltpH for R«« i , 


many brief depictions of linn 
places that bear the imprintoTfeu 
who shaped them, piit them ikrr.v 
inhabited them. In October HR, b| 
instance, he paid a visit to tie bee 
near Lucerne where Richard Wtu 
had lived from 1865 to 1871 

Visited Tribschen. Toured ic 
rooms. Curious imprest 
Dreadful oil . painting*, rtri 
Hitler. One absolutely rtriq 
gigolo of a Siegfried. Nietzsehe’lTkl 
Cose of Wagner placed nexttoaoop 
of The Birth of Tragedy undo pi 
a stupid touen. InttrtsM 
photographic group • j>orir»fe l 
WBoncr’s family andfoeodi.Afe 
‘ of Chamberlain. Makoiflceiee d 
the view through tne rinfan 
Furnishings in belfer taste riarii 
of the tenants. One tfpMssd 
chair he added himself, Btjwi 
style. Siegfried j Wagner] la nrij 
of guises, looking for afilkw® 
like a Jew in a moreyomWpfcft 
The poem to Ct®“ 
accompanied the Shffn 
one cnn only say 
Elements- of a 
■ Hitlcresquo quality 
discernible, evqn though «, 
nnd nntidpatoiy rarring 
overblown kitsch to (he 
fondness for boys. 

The force of shch passage? ■« 
by many evidences that 
had a . profound und&rrTjyj 
appreciation of Waghei) ^ 
genius; 

It is sad to record that ihMjJ 
Mann’s journals rodauutww 
we shall ever have fro« «** 
gifted translator Richard 
died in 1979, and the task of 
which he had begun i was i 1 
his wife, Clara Whpo. 
daughter Krishna; Th= 
quotations in this reriJJ w - 
snown, is a clear, 


photographic group yorin 
WBoncr's family and friends, 
of Chamberlain. Magnifiu 


later? Readers of Mann's fiction will 
not be surprised to find that in 
addition to such flights backwards and 
forwards In time, the diaries also 
conduct us downwards, into sub- 
terranean regions of the mind: 
several times they chronicle significant 
dreams without subjecting them to 
excessive rational analysis. The man 
who had complained, In 1920, of the 
"high-minded, pallid, humanitarian 
personality” of the "Insipid" pacifist 
Romain Holland, confides to his' 
journal on June 17, 1933: "Last night l 
dreamt that Rolland had died, anathat 
I was delivering a very earnest eulogy 
betide bis coffin, furious about the 
Oeralan crimes.” • 

Despite his unsparing chronicle of 
sudi crimes, perpetratedby a regime in 
which Mann never saw anything but a 
gang of unprincipled adventurers and 
enmntais, he never loses his belief in 
the essential greatness of Germany or 
his certainty that one day it would find 
its sou! again; We constantly see him 
seek and find symbols, abbreviations, 
which characterize the world the Nazis 
were creating; he has a splendid 
passage in which he makes a 
description of Goering’s wedding 
celebrations serve this purpose; but 
sjich things only confirm mm in a 
strong sense of his own mission. "I 
musti trust” be writes, "that the 


liven ID an 
slightly formal; and “Jr 
when, for InstancOj. », 
mich, dass es ern 
"He lectures me sometNgJ 
when what Mann »Dj J, ^ 
is termed a 

matters of tone that p 
distortion of n,ean jfJ& 
also occasions on wh»® tw 
seem to me to otecur^ 
trying to say. The m 
sanatorium Is n0 L{ R un[ 

(whatever that maybe), 

“Belasiungszeugen 

witnesses ratherthan 
evidence; a “Wjg., 
through the 
road”. “She had me m 
ribs and breast’VlmP|JJV^; 

hand . . : 
same thing as ^ 

Mann records, 
that be 


1 r, wnw ' me mat no ui. coflr 

charactenstictily fortunate quality of ’‘FUmprOfUng",-, “ c h ; ^ 

my life will see me through .... The interesting 
preservation ot German intellectual commission 


n«» . uTb •' huuuucs oi 

Ontuhed Benn, C. G. Jurig and even 
ius mend Gerhart HauDtmann eave 


comraww," 
fora ntobOtt rfewt 

nothin* "9*1 wisH 

comnletes an 
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rTjj^d^iDterested". When he calls 
-t ri,- Herman Communist 



’■“Jinis them to mmseir ano ™ » v/v/hil/uvuw 
ESS de Philistines - “decent IT 

SEE 0 f the German Commumst 

washes out most of the intended t A 
2 Relating the tortures inflicted on L0 ™a Sage 

fSS5w R y SA thugs. Mann 

Lte, that after having his jaw David Plante 

^‘"SlSeVene 1 SiEhre? ffira Difficult Women: a memoir of three 
Xiflf (my italics); “they made him 173pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 

SKrsw in praise of Hitler” (my 0 575 03189 1 

JjiaMaln) is horrible enough, but — 


Complications of the uncomplicated 

_ _ Plante by the whole business of what ii was entirely isolated”; and (by a exhil 

Lorna oage meant to be a writer could have put up characteristically devious twist) her may 

with her. refusal lo talk to him about the aboi 

iiitnn D> iwfd i. , ... darkness of her/his soul becomes a way worr 

David PLANTE It was as if she suddenly owned the 0 f confirming ii. “I realized my whole sobt 

mmnnlt Wnman- a mannip ,k... OOOr tO the Closed Centre Of her life, 8 ntlitnHp In Cnnln hail spnn c^ntim^nfnl annl 


Mft In these diaries, it would seem to deserve his unique and wry 
LUiant to distinguish clearly attention.” Perhaps Miss Mitford was 
M«een a passport ana a mere pass, being as disingenuous as David Plante 
‘ftstontroUe*^ should therefore be seems to be, for the three subjects of 
■pissport control”, not “pass control”, Difficult Women - Jean Rhys, Sonia 
XflMann describes his crossing of Orwell, Germaine Greer - emerge as 
ajionsl borders. More disturbing than singularly charmless monsters. Or 
of these instances is what happens perhaps (some of the reviews, 


uoor io me ciosea cenire or ncr me, a attitude to Sonia had been sentimental 
<aK in Paris in the Twent.es. and in and sdfish w Qf was 

lSl^.S e 7 J r a ?.w dF °?^i. h,S ridiculous; all those dark, isolating 

wife Stella at one table, and at other feelings had to be kept inside , because 

tables were Hemingway, Gertrude thcre was nothing that could be done 

S e.n and Alice B. Toklas, and half- about them .- 

blind James Joyce. It was the cafe I _ . .. . . 

had. since my adolescence, So, while she introduces him to her 

fantasized about sitting in. enormous circle of friends, puls his 


exhibitionism - the coy hints that he 
may not quite have made up his mind 
about his own homosexuality, and that 
women find this maddening (“a year or 
so before, 1 had been told, severely, by 
another woman writer, that 1 was a 
cun l teaser”), and that Germaine, in 


riicular, is just the woman (being so 
large, so famous, so clever, so 
womanly) to enable him to feel the full 
thrill of his failure to find women 
sexually attractive: 

In my lamp-lit room, naked, I was 
silting on the edge of my bed, 
quietly, when Germaine came in. 
There was a curtain in the doorway 
between our rooms which I had not 
bothered to close. She said, “Oh, 
I'm sorry.” and turned away, but 1 
said, “I don't mind” . . . 

And so forth. He becomes, in her 
proximity, deliciously conscious of his 
own body, not, God forbid, as any old 
sex object, but as something that s all 
his. They hug and kiss in public. He 
feels safe, ambiguous, above all 
“complicated” - “Going lo bed, I 
thought: A relationship with a woman 
did this for me: it made me feel 
complicated." What it made Germaine 
feel we can only conjecture. However, 
since she shows no sign of being about 
to jump on him (though he treats 
himself to a small stab of fear over a 
connecting door) presumably she 
wasn't consumed with desire. Perhaps, 


clever, 


had. since my adolescence, So, while she introduces him to her 
to deserve tus unique and wry fantasized about sitting in. enormous circle ol mends, puls his 

attention ” Perhaps Miss Mitford was _ house in order and so on, he 

being as disingenuous as David Plante They were both operating much of contemplates her drinking, her 

seems to be, tor the three subjects of ^ time in bad faith, and that is what smoking, her manic activity with a kind 
Difficult Women - Jean Rhvs, Sonia makes his account of their relationship of self-flattering wonderment, as really 

*-1 « _ _ y . _ nAninnmtiA nr*A _ ^Uihan a nn.mv fr- ! 1 - 


at once convincing and comic - “When a cover for the inner isolation and the 
she laughed,! smiled; when she wept, I conviction of the meaninglessness of 


«n of these Instances is what happens perhaps (some of the reviews, wwea saaiy at her. Sometimes, life that are her gift to him. He 
X dimax of one of Mann’s wry particularly from women, suggest this) be cause her feelings changed so becomes increasingly youthful, 
MMeotaries on British politics. the key word is simply “attention”, quickly, I stared when she laughed, helpless, passive - maliciously so 

Attention, however close and an “ smiled when she wept. If his indeed, as when, in a travesty of her 
After lunch read the newspapers, unsympathetic is still somehow, descriptions of her physical mess are hostess-role, he allows himself and 
Am which it can be gathered that positive. And then, a “difficult c ™ei, they also have a note of senile Sonia to arrive as uninvited and 
Hiller's ploy has been a success in woman” in Plante’s sense is in one way dandyism about them that rings true unwanted guests at his friend 
tpile or all. England’s political a t least easy- she is for various reasons (f° r instance the day she makes her Germaine Greer's house, and leaves 
ISeilism; her intelligentsia that feels (toughness insensibility bloody- entrance “wearing large pink Sonia to get on with the sticky, 
lie Treaty of Versailles represented m j n dedness) someone about whom bloomers, tied at the ankles, a white dreadful conversation (< 


Hitler s ploy has neen a success in 
ipUe or all. England’s political 
ideilism; her Intelligentsia that feels 
tbe Treaty of Versailles represented 
i moral abdication on England’s 
pan, is in opposition to the 
government, which will have to 
defend Itself in the House of 
CoramonB. This English decency, 
above all English socialism, which is 


iness, insensibility, bloody- 
dness) someone about whom 


bloody- entrance “wearing 


bloomers, tied at the ankles, a white dreadful conversation (drunk again), 

you^can* be as indiscreet* as 'you" ilke! “Ik blouse, and her pink wig, put on with the comment: “Still depressed, I 
Th ese ^ree are all in his account backwards”). And if he was, as he puts lay in the hammock and closed my 
exhibitionists too, sis that notions of It. “false" to her because he loved her eyes.” 


decorum seem less relevant. Indeed, so 
exorbitant are the demands that they 
make upon his time and temper, that 
you find yourself pitying him for the 


only as a writer, then she reciprocated 
by tailing to take any interest in him as 
a writer at all: "When you give one of 
your books, just published, to Jean, 


evidently unmoved by the fate of its you fin £ yourself pitying him for the your books, just published. 
German colleagues is something hapless obsession that led him to she looks at you sadly, as if 


that (he wretched fellow is trying to 
mobilize-- to his own advantage ana to 
make use of in his "game”. A painful 
farce. One cannot even condemn 
(hoe lovers of peace and decency for 
feeling that as far as they are 
concerned domestic issues are more 
important than foreign ones , that the 
- shut Is closer to the skin than the 
coat, and that their own morale is of 
greater urgency than someone 
else 1 !. 

“. . . die eigene Moral nflher als die 
Iremde" means, of course, that “their 
own morality", not "their own 
tt»i ale", is dearer to them than the 
morality of other countries. The 
change of meaning introduced bv the 


iprocaiea Supine aggression lakes over from 
in him as here on, as we move to Germaine, and 
ve one ot t h us t0 someone who’s not only still 
to Jean, very muc h a hve, but Plante’s own age. 
y? u have jq ot mat you'd exactly know so, since 


imething hapig^ obsession tnat led him to she looks at you sadly, as it you have Hot that you'd exactly know so, since even, she had him laped all alone, 

trying to befriend them, rather than worrying just put some smaff, pathetic, dead pet h er largeness and loudness (much didn't find him the least bit 

5 e ai ?d to about his motives for writing them up. ml ° her hands .... stressed) make him seem by contrast “complicated”? For what is there, in 

x nn.nfiii u_^_u t |, e en d, to “understand”? Nothing too 


At least initially. 

The memoir of Jean Rhys, which 


In fact, it's her unfinished memoir, in 
the background, glimpsed in erratic fits 


lissom, uncertain, boyish. . . . With 
this third piece, the book moves into a surprising surely: that David Plante's 
tone of queasy sexiness that's truly supposed affinity for “Difficult 
dislikeable. It's not just his Women" is less to do with their 

nlrtA'P tmllr nf /•«% rOmrA nf nOlLWrC 


comes first, is the most interesting of and flashes, that makes his writing 


the three and (despite the already 
notorious piece ot geriatric black 
comedy where she gets stuck In the 
lavatory because he left the seat up) 
the one where the exploitation seems 
most mutual. So far as one can judge, 
that is, Jean Rhys's fragmentary 
autobiography Smite Please would 
never have existed at all if David Plante 
had not acted as her amanuensis in the 
three or four years before her death, in 
her late eighties, in 1979. That certain 


about her this way seem justified. You 
have to be “monstrously selfish”, she 
muses at one point, to be a writer, and 
though her own past loves and 
tragedies reveal her as something 
rather different, in her last years, as the 
power to write slips away, she does 
sound ruthless -self-centred enough to 
make use of whatever class of 
“attention” she could get. With Sonia 
Orwell, however, the case is different. 
Sonia, as a painter-friend puts it, “lives 
in terms of others’ Creativity”, which 


transcription of Germaine s talk of 
lovers past and present (Plante says, 
with some justice, that she tells these 
things to people she doesn’t know at 
all); nor, even, his description of the 
pubic hair that pokes tnrough her 
clothes. What is really unsavoury (and 
ludicrous) is his particular style of 


difficulty (in the sense of their powers 
or achievements or the challenge they 
offer lo men) than with their being 
after all, simply women. In their 
company, sex being out of the 
question, he can feel for the moment in 
possession of an identity of his own - 
that he’s not just a pretty face. 


jMgtA Irony 




fL most r «pects, however, the 
piiollaien have done their author 


JjrauH” nTnriVrr uw,,c . u,c, ‘ 2 M V n " “nt me a big rose plant in a pot and a 


priot.areall equ 




drunkenness and busy-ness, not talent, 
Here, Plante’s self-interest becomes 
obvious. Not that he ceases to 


■71 Iii f« 1 i'i 1 d i-nV* Hflt t 


u, . Sratifyingly babble. Age and rage had turned her wrinkles, her drinks her 

Wcmented by pictorial illustrations lnt0 a 5ma |i rickety, painted tions, but the terms in which he does so 

Ii? Mann’s^books andan BCareC row, who denounced “people", - “Why was I drawn to a 

"them", more wildly the more she woman . . . who made me question 

needed them. She was chronically myself body and soul? - reveal the 


nnh*rtn«.«j T « — i " — , scarecrow, who uoiiouiiwu pouyi* , 

1W 3 f. rie Lu 0f Photographs. .. lhorn .. more w ,j d i y ^ more she 
HLft nl /u l i br ? vlat,onB h ^ e needed them. She was chronically 
2?5 his a!ways eccentric rcslleaSt unsatlsHed, ill. drunk and 

tadifv nftESSSii nam r? ha ^ b ?f n lonely, and probably only someone as 

Sk SSA w =r?K 0 ,;^ E ° wn ga±2 

S5rar WoK Fifty years on; ‘T 


temper 


Fifty years on: ‘Theater Ohne Fran’ 


• vi v, w UICCI LJI rn, *> P Arisen- 

his Gehnan-Jewish studies, 8 

, Hebrew writing, It is estimate 
_ngen verses, quite remarkable?’ million men si 


particularly 


connection 


Wewv 8en V u r ^, s> Q 11 ^ 6 remarkable?’ million men suffered imprisonment in varied here as elsewhere; but 

l h ® biographical index and concentration camps during the period there waa no ] BC k 0 f opportunity for 
Wito ttA Unidentified from the beginning of the War until j m provising a stage and holdins 

met in The Hague." about a year and a half after the performances at Calterick, Blandford, 

£S5i7 rl .u Man T.’ had reco,,ected ' Armistice. Of this “army behind § ram i e y, Handforth, Skipton, 

beo»hWjX: that his visitor’s name barbed wire” nearly a million were of Doudas (Isle of Man), and "-.above all 

_*T? ■'Wu an p ihfil It inrlfiHpH a Hurtviari naf InnnlitV. Herr PAllfffiQ fi •* fk«-aL Infrm ranine nf 


Jramik*.X, r v Liniacniuiea Trom tne oeginnmK ui w improvi 

met Jlj The Hague.” about a year ana a half -after the perform 
recollected, Armistice. Of this “army behind bramlei 
be- ™ 5S* lhat his visitor’s name barbed wire” nearly a million were of Douda! 
aodtSbr. an ^ at ft Included a K, German nationality. ,Herr Ptirzgen ■:•••_ a t foe 
11 ^asmonosyllabic. From this book, the second of a reries.devqted to- eaohof 
riva ri ■ C j te ^ hut the clue$ he the experience of the prisoner of war in theatre. 

CSTp? 11 lltt e doubl to *' the enemy countries, treats of the : - 


wa8 i? ^ act DrL. Fuks, who theatrical work 
e<fiinr .u leve fame as the first internment cs 
®t" of ,,Cambr »dge Yiddish countries. . 


ie barbed wire” nearly a million were of Douglas (Isle of Man) , and k above all 
L German nationality. Herr Pdrzgep ■ : _ a t the stx lafge ^arqps at Kndckalos, 
is book, the second of a seri« devoted to eaci b of whicfeventually had Jtt: own 
le foe experience of the prisoner of war in theatre, \ . 

in enemy , countries, treats of *9$ . | Wn, B standard of midnbiy Was; 
10 theatrical wort ;of :Gra*n pni ion and ^^ j^aoVdinarily hffilblen wai 
St mterntnent camps in the Allied ^ marked f BVO ur: Ghosts was 


, produced in no fewer, than fourteen 


There were 148 such concentration different camps, The Pfllars of Society 

1 camps for German prisoners in Europe nine, -while there were even two 


W'tKS&.’M ZSZS23S3ZZ and mV and Arin 

‘-historian of his time”.. The 


fine ip one dr other of (Here 


F, these prison 
standard . of 
. assisted in 

presence ' of , 


Taylor 

THE GREAT EVOLUTION 
MYSTERY 

"Thought provoking, ortsply challenging and always ready vrllh 
evidence to support Its Intellectual fllghta. ,r Pater Brant, Oiuurdlnn 

“The Great Evolution Mystery Is written eo dearly and ordered bo. 
well, with countless examples, questionings and arguments that these . 
carry us on almost like dues In a detective story and make the 
complexities of the problem Beam less daunting.” M ^ J 

■ Anthony Huxley, StamUxd 

"Mr Taylor... ia fasdnatin'g ... ha lucidly explains the proa andcona." 

Aaritn fisrry, Dally Telagnph 

ta.oB 

Max Egremont 

THE LADIES 1 MAN 

“The treatment, somWimea In tha manner of C. P. Snow, Ii wkjfod 
and profound ... the ohareoters are well drawn and the' political 
background ia solid and credible." j Martyi^ GofT. Dally Telegr*Ph 

“He la a bor^ noVelist It 1* odd that hla first Work pt fictftai should not 
hare appeared V - ;'i * ’ Preneft King, (pecanler 

J. M. Coetzee 

DU8KLAND8 

"CoBttee Is a faatidlous stylist for Whom paoh word matters . V. There 
are passages that bear cainpAruon With Heart of Darkness . ... It Is 
heartwing do eerlt in foe year to encounter A work of fiction ot Audi 
Ugh quality.' 1 ‘vtj ^ ' Paul Baihy, Standard 

"It la hard to' convey to the idly ;Iiir<ire^^d .newspaper . reader jtisi 
what Coeteee’S-lspeael quality fe/. His wtiHrig gives ;off whlfls bf 



QcnDBlT J 

trfiSft: VHPht 


coptaining 


what Coefree'S-ispeoel quality, if/. His- wtiwig gives off whnfe « 
Conrad, of Nabdkov, pf Golding'. * i' but hp la nOrte^ these, fib.H a 
harsh poftipelllng new Votoe . ....I wis^svetyone would re«d- fife 
pooka. 1 ': . ■ Victoria Glencf fenfog, sdnday. Tprt«s 

1 ‘X i»sill4nl inrlte^." :■ ; \ ^rtnfphe iee^Obfcmfer 
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Joining the professionals 


• ; i sir-vj • 


Geoffrey Holmes 

Augustan England: Professions, State 
and Society, 1680-I7J0 
332pp. Allen and Unwin. £18.50. 
0049421786 

Geoffrey Holmes's use of the term 
"Augustan 11 in this context is perhaps 
questionable, but it is not un- 
reasonable to treat the half-century 
between 1680 and 1730 as a distinct 

E eriod in social history. Against a 
ackdrop of revolution, wars and 
violent taction conflict, the wealth of 
the nation, and particularly of the 
upper and middle classes, steadily 
increased, public taste became more 
extensive, expensive and soph- 
isticated, and society was animated by 
an eager bustle to acquire and improve 
wealth. 

Hie "Financial Revolution" in this 


upper-class families were now 
increasingly attracted by the rich 
ecclesiastical preferments whose 
income rivalled those in any other 
profession, while at the other end of 
the scale Queen Anne's Bounty did 
much to improve the poorer livings. 
Dim as its spiritual attributes now 
seem, and worldly its ideals, the 
Church can only be described as 
flourishing, and if it registered no 
important advances this was largely 
because its overall income and the 
number of places at its disposal were 
permanently limited. 

The legal profession knew no such 
restraints, and while the public prestige 
of the Church steadily declined after 
1688 that of the Law rose: because of 
its newly attained freedom from 


humiliating government pressure, and 
because or the example set by great 
Lord Chancellors like Somers and 


period has already been explored and 
analysed, notably by P. G. M. 
Dickson; Professor Holmes now draws 


Cowper, and Chief Justices like Holt 
and Parker. An increasingly litigious 
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our nttenllon to the contemporaneous 
growth of the professions, not only in 
numbers but in status and coherence, 
In most professions training now 
became formalized and controlled, 
often outside the accepted educational 
structure of grammar school and 
university, andthough they were still 
open to talent they now attracted an 
increasing number of recruits from, 
the upper social strata; at the same' 
time their growing self-esteem and sclf- 
confidence were reflected in the 
tendency towards "internal recruit- 
ment", sons following fathers. 
Most important, an increasingly 
wealthy society was rendier than ever 
to pay handsomely for services 
rendered, provided it had the 
assurance that those services were of 
the appropriate professional standard. 

The oldest profession had a head 
starr. The Church's entrance quali- 
fier! lion, of h university degree. 
had been established nearly a ccniurv 
before, and candidates had., always 
been subject to an Imprecise but 
effective screening process operated by 
bishops and lay patrons. Yet poverty or 
low birth were not insuperable 
obstacles to an able young mfm, as the 
careers of many eighteenth-century 
bishops show. The eighteenth-century 
Church has had a distinctly bad press, 
but Holmes reminds us that despite the 
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away. Change was glacial, but sons Of 


age - why it should be so Holmes does 
not explain - made work for an 
increasing army of barristers, and their 
fees also rose steadily, even in a period 
of stable commodity prices. Moreover 
(in Holmes’s words), "The Law's 
combination of spectacular peaks [in 
income] with solid rewards in depth 
was unique.” Briefless barristers there 
surely were, but nothing like the 
Uncountable horde of starveling 
curates which formed the infantry of 
the Church. 

Even more remarkable was the the 
steady rise to full professional status of 
the attorney or solicitor, which 
Parliament and the Inns of Court were 
unable to prevent or even impede. 
When Parliament gave way in 1729 and 
passed an Act simply requiring 
solicitors to register in a court of record 
and submit to examination by a judge, 
they were daunted by the sheer num- 
bers who presented themselves. Even 
so, hundreds of country solicitors, 
thriving on non-liligioiis business in 
wills. deeds. settlements and 
mortgages, never bothered to register. 
Their prof it b, like the barristers’, 
soared i and it is astonishing that this 
semi-clandestine profession, with no 
cent ral controlling authority, produced 
only a minority of swindlers. Thie, 
there Is ambivalence In the attitude of 
the busy solicitors of Norwich, who 
chose to disguise, themselves in the 
1715 Poll Book simply as "gentlemen” , 
Were they ashamed of their, 
profession,, or did they now feel (hat 
the 1 more elevated title was 
appropriate? Probably the latter; by 


J. P. Kenyon 

this time a significant trickle of well- 
born young men, including the sons of 
leading barristers, were seeking entry 
to the profession, and this is reflected 
in a steep rise in the premiums 
demanded for apprenticeship to a 
successful solicitor. (The five-year 
training period imposed by the Act of 
1729 was already the norm.) 

But the greatest advances were 
made by the medical profession, 
simply because it had the farthest to go. 
At the beginning of the period it was 
hampered by the feeble paranoia 
of tne College of Physicians, whose 
restrictive practice in the issue of 
licences merely caused its authority to 
be flouted. But all physicians resented 
the encroachment of the apothecaries, 
who were deliberately trying to move 
from the shop to the bedside, while the 
treatment of wounds 8nd fractures was 
relegated to an even more plebeian 
order, the barber-surgeons. English 
medical degrees, based on book 
learning without practical experience 
of anatomy through dissection, were 
held in contempt by other professional 
men, and indeed the ministrations of a 
physician were notoriously ineffectual. 
Some were beginning to suspect that 
the standard regimen of cupping, 


bleeding and purging was positively 
harmful. When Dr Samuel Garth was 
chided for not being more assiduous in 
his attendance on his patients he 
replied breezily that “It was no matter 
whether he saw them that night or 
next- morning, for nine had such 
constitutions that no physician could 
save them, and the other six had such 
good ones that all the physicians in the 
world could not kill them.” 

But over the next fifty years the 
improvement was dramatic. Physicians 
increasingly sought a superior and 
more practical training in the medical 
schools of the Continent, particularly 
at Leyden under Hermann Boerha&ve, 
“probably the most successful medical 
teacher who ever lived", who grad- 
uated 746 EngJjsli-spcnking doctors 
during his tenure of the chair of medi- 
cine 1709-38 . Many of these Were Scots 
who settled south of the Border, where 
they were Joined by others trained in 
the new Edinburgh Medical School, 
which opened in 1726. Most of these 
new .graduates practised in the 
provincial towns, where the need for 
their services was greatest, and where 
they were less likely to provoke an 
adverse reaction from the College of 
Physicians. 

Meanwhile, the arrival from the East 
of new drugs, particularly new opiates. 


Arousal factors 




Keith Walker 

Paul-Gabriel Boucg (Editor) 

• Sexuality In eighteenth-century 
Britain 

£18% Manchcsler University Press, . 
0 7190 0865 4 

f was tempted initially to award these 
essays marks , for erotic arousal, 
salaciousness, etc. After all, if you can 
, consider court reporting In the 
■;fci ght.ee r\th ientury as : a branch" of 
-pornography, why not t! academic 
.writing hi the twentieth? Bijt outraged - 
academic decorum soon -reasserted 
.'itself, Anyway, of the-. contributions 
■ here Only Pat Rogers says much about 
. eroticism, when ne speculates on'the 
. attractions a theatre audience would 
have found in women playing men's 
; roles. Sexuality Jn eighteenth-century 
Britain is sober and cautious, content, 
for the most part, to follow paths laid 
down bv Lawrence Stone in The 
Family, Sex and Marriage hf England, 
with a consolidation here, and an 
adjustment there. There are no 
“commonplaces turned brilliantly on 
their heads” (TLS on Foucault), and 
there aren’t^ any of the dispassionately 

of Alan Bray’s recent work on 
Renaissance homosexuality, either. 
Sexuality is a “respectable, if some- 
what overexploited, topic” in die 
universities, the editor writes in his 
preface, and our sense of a certain 
fatigue Is enforced by the fact that he 


had to fill up his collection with three 
essays which had been published 
before, one, by Arthur Cash on the 
birthof Tristram Shandy, as long ago 

Roy Porter has “Mixed Feelings" 
about "the Enlightenment and 
sexuality". (Or are these the ^mixed 


sexuality?) His essay is a breathless 
historical survey which left the margins 
of my copy decorated with ticks and 
crosses in almost equal numbers, 
and left me wondering whether 
"enlightenment" was a useful term to 
encompass Rochester and .Samuel - 
Johnson. (JohpsOri,; by the way, may 
have • “staunchly resisted" early 


. HnaMit^piiy I WQIOIVU CtlJ IY 

attempts at Bowdlerization, but he 
gave Rochester’s poems to George 
Steevens to castrate for the edition of 


Z 011 ., raise an eyebrow at the 
enlightenment" in ’ Smith’s title 
consider Ibis; 

In Scotland, divorce for adultery 
committed by either partner could be 
obtained from 1560 and a statute of 
1573 . . . recognized malicious 
desertion if continued for four years 
as another ground for divorce. 

England and Wales had to wait till the 
twentieth century for such a situation. 
Otherwise, for the most part, whatever 
it was, the Kirk disapproved of it, and 
foe operation of the law, meticulous in 
tQ have been 

extrfcmeiy haphazard.. 

„ 1671 raw the publication ot. Paradise 
Regained and "three remarkably 

{fiw.ru vf) 


iL H IT ■ • * wv| HlWII VI 

the E/ig/wft Poets.) 

The editor writes entertainingly on 
Popular beliefs, .about sex in the 
eighteenth century iti an essay which 
left me with the feeling that in some 
respects beliefs about sex then and now 
were not as unnervlngly different as 
Boucd’s fastidious,, civilized tones of 
aloof amusement would lead one to 
expect. Still, the essay like some others 
in this collection is frill of fascinating 
details, especially about' matters of 
medical history. 

In the best essay in this collection, 

(•nlllfanarl : urttli • « ' . U ■ — . .l ! 


of some of the essays, Nprah Smith 
looks at "Sexual mores and attitudes in 
Enlightenment Scotland”. There is 
much of interest about legal matters: if 


b°°ks have been undeservedly 
neglected by the student of literature*. 
This is perhaps not surprising con- 
sidering foe competition. Erickson 
fooks at the content and style of these 
books, In the early part of the period 
J*jS about the only place people 
without money to buy medical works 
or novels could find out about sex. 
Later in (he century they could draw on 
reports about cases 'of sexual 
delfoquendes, as Peter Wagner shows. 
The interest here seems to have been 
largely gossip and sensation rather 
man in any pornographic" content, as 

Kr ? ut nodoubl CurH and 
the ofoer pubhshers of trial accounts, 
for the worst of motives, did extend the 
permissible bounds of discourse about 

*VA. 


enhanced the status of the apothecaries 
who understood their use, and offered 
new remedies, at least against pain. As 
for the surgeons, (he long wars against 
Louis XIV gave them an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the treatment of injuries, 
the one area of practice in which 
the doctor could effect a complete 
cure, and Holmes regards the de- 
mobilization of the army and navy 
surgeons after 1713 as "the most 
important stimulus to the spread of 
general practice in the whole of our 
period”. Divorced from the barbers, 
the surgeons' professional respect- 
ability was secured by their monopoly 
in the treatment of two of the most 
fashionable .ailments of the period, 
syphilis and the stone. It was said that 
by 1740 three out of four London 
surgeons subsisted on the indirect 
profits of venereal disease, but they 
also enhanced their professional skills 
by their selfless work in the new 
London hospitals. 

In the capital, surgeons, physicians 
and apothecaries continued to exist os 
distinct types of practitioners, if no 
longer afc exclusive specialists, but in 
the provinces this would have been 
an uneconomic luxury. There the way 
was clear for what Holmes calls 
"The Coming of the Doctor": the 
achievement for the general practi- 
tioner of a recognized and respected 
professional status based on the ability 
at least to diagnose disease if not to 
cure It, and to make death easier if not 
avert it. 

The growth of these professions 
waB a significant phenomenon; it 
represents from one aspect a re- 
distribution of professional skills and 
services from London throughout the 
provinces. (Another suggestive factor 
is the emergence of a strong and active 
provincial newspaper press.) There 
was nothing very rural about it, of 
course, the new professional men 
congregated naturally in the growing 
provincial towns. In fact, the arrival ol 
the country doctor nnd (he country 
solicitor to join the clergymen in the 
ranks of the acknowledged gentry was 
evidence of a new kind of gentility 
independent of, or irrelevant to, land- 
holding, and the willingness of 
landowners to apprentice their sons to 
these new professions set the seal on 
their social acceptability. It was this 
"mobile yet firmly integrated social 
order", so Holmes argues, which Inter 
enabled England to resist the 
disruptive tendencies of the Industrial 
Revolution as well as the French 
Revolution. Certainly the contrast 


Feeling about sex (sensibility rather 
than sensuality) is the subject of a 
curiously elusive essay by G. S. 
Rousseau on Bienville’s Nympho- 
monk (1771), and Douglas Brooks- 
Davies s “The mythology of love", a 
dizzyingly learned mythological/ 
ironographicai piece on love in Pope, 
Fielding and Sterne, which in its 
amplitude of allusion somehow 
suggests that anything can stand for 
everything else. 

In the remaining new essay in this 
volume, Robert Adams Day surveys 
the scatological imagery in Smollett’s 
novels which decodes like this (the 
swordplay of Roderick and the Gascon 
is in question): 

a male, humiliated by foe male from 
another group by means of a 
symbolic phallus, acquires a 
l»werful phallus himselLdefeals his 
nval, figuratively rodomises him 
without contaminating his own 
.. and departs, 

concealing his relief and triumph. 

Of the previously published essays 
here the re is Ruth Perry on the early 
temujist Mary Astell, who, in the face 
Irj.JPPW Stoics about death 
t rth °® CI< * ed that she didn't 
want to have anything to do with men 

1 tbta - attitude more 


Finally, an even more obvfai.n, 
to the social order was thewjg 
m this period of a profesaonffi 
caste and a profess onal civil Z? 
both of them 

governing classes at every | t 3{ 
huge corps of army and any*® 
recruited for the French wS 
perpetuated after 1713 hi 
introduction of the half-pay Lr 

nnH l-flnf m firm < ™ 


which, like the other profeuin. V, 
open to talent, and was Cl 

mnnnnnli,a^ k.. i L « . 


their part in it; moreover, iiofe* 
watchful eye of the Hanoverian*, 
proved remarkably resistant toi h 5 
claims of political patronage. An 
result it succeeded in overcomiuiia 
national prejudice against tbe«* 
army which had been so hmT, 
feature of English political HfeSik 
late seventeenth century. 

On the other hand, Padbatf 
suspicions of the executive, udh 
determination not to be swamped^ 
government placemen, contrilxWn 
the establishment in a matter of tK 
generations after 1689 of a profe^ai 
civil service detached from hmuin 
political influence. Again, the Fnrt 
Wars were decisive. The ernom 
demands of the new military stale, mi 
the sophisticated financial uj 
administrative apparatus needed a 
service it, led to the proliferatun of 
new departments, suo-depnftxa, 
boards and committees, uiKfoplKtf 
by a highly skilled professional fid 
whose salaiy structure was compflHt 
with that of the other 'profession, ui 
which Lord Treasurers as tfivtata 
Godolphiu and Harley insisted skd 
not bo subject to political presss 
Pntronnge could sometimes are: 
initial appointment, but it ctatyvi 
ensure promotion, nor cusWmibm 
against a charge of ittfl&a?- 
Cnnrics Dclnfayc, who jp W® 1 
unpaid temporary clerkship lo 
Umlcr-Seeretnry of Stale, w i* 
tombstone ventured to ■ 
neighbours font piety. hwiKiJ* 
industry will secure a fair cnarw 
comfortable subsistence Ijeiv" 
everlasting felicity hereafter - row 
so. It is n pity that Holmes s itimwjj 
and original survey ends oo a 
optimism in 1730, just as the wj* 
Walpole’s middle years was tjjg 
tho integrity of the adniloistratmoB 

greatest strain. 
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piece "The Birth of Tnsfram Shandy" 
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Armenian improvisations 


0 ,M. Thomas 
A rarat 
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afrfaholungszwang, the “compul- 
Sf^repeat", an "ungovernable 
!!«*« originating in the 
SSious", as a result of which “the 
SSiberately pjaces himself in 
Sag situations , according to 

SS Principle (1920), mid D. M. 
Ttefflss has Freud put it as follows, in 
L novel The White Hotel : "everyone, 
tv* only neurotics, shows signs of an 

... _i tn »n»at " 


Uffloar that can oe tracea inrougn 
olives of certain people". 

price recently Thomas has been 
rased either of plagiarism or of 
tauffidently acknowledged borrowing 
from the work of others; first because 
offoeuse he made in 77ie White Hotel 
of material from Anatoli Kuznetsov's 
jaWKflr; secondly because of the close 
correspondence between some of his 
yme&anslations of Pushkin's poetry 
io Tht Bronze Horseman and Other 
foms and prose translations of 
the same works by John Fennell. 
The accusations were ill-founded; in 
both cases be acknowledged his 
Indebtedness unequivocally, if a little 
hrfreclly. (This is to leave aside 
Thomas's alleged borrowings - wi thout 
acknowledgement - from Waiter 
Arndt's translations of Puslikin in 
Pushkin Threefold. In a letter to the 
Ntw York Times Book Review last 
war, Thomas, granting that he had 
Hound Mr Arndt's prose versions 
extremely helpful, as an aid to fuller 
udenlanding^, convincingly rebutted 
Smon Karlin sky's suggesnon that his 
debt to Amdl was of such a nature as to 
make lack of acknowledgment 
Improper.) 

Bat Ararat, Thomas’s new novel, 
Varies a translation of Pushkin’s 
crashed story about the fortunes of 
u Mao tmprovlsatore ih St 
Petersburg, “Egyptian Nights". And, 
we it not for the fact that Thomas 
suteithat his translation is his own, it 
wold be difficult not to suspect 
of suffering from a strange 
^molHneszwana, a strange desire 


his poetry; the encounter has been 
arranged by telephone. She's much 
older than he expected, the love- 
making is inconclusive, and sleep will 
not come. Olga asks him to improvise a 
story - she has heard of his talent for it 

- and he agrees. AU this takes place at 
what one may call the first level of the 
fiction. It is the fictional reality, if you 
like; and it ties in with our own reality - 
it's 1981, the Sakharovs are in Gorky, 
Sadat has recently been murdered. 

Rozanov needs a tbeme for his~ 
improvisation, and when Olga gives 
him one - "Improvisations" - Rozanov 
begins his tale, and we move to the 
second level of fiction: "Three writers 
thrown together by chance sat up 
talking ana drinking in a hotel on a 
sultry October night. ...” Although 
the second level of Bction is not 
entirely stable, one may with some 
confidence identify them as Aram 
Khandjian, an Armenian, a traditional 
story-teller; Marian Fairfax, n6e 
Toumanian, an American writer of 
Armenian descent; and an unnamed, 
drunken Russian poet, with a 
reputation for great facility, who may 
or may not be Victor Surkov, and who 
is almost certainly partly modelled on 
non-ficttonal Yevtushenko. They are 
all attending a writers' congress in the 
Russian Armenian town of Yerevan. 

They in their turn agree to a contest ' 
of improvisation, ana choose as their 
tbeme the beautiful twiu-peaked 
mountain of Ararat, now in north-east 
Turkey, symbol for the Armenian 
people of tneir lost and divided home- 
land, and visible from the town of 
Yerevan. Their improvisations follow 

- or two of them ao; or perhaps only 


Galen Strawson 


of levels breaks down. The fictional Donna Preston (nde Zarifian) and her Pushkin's 
topologies are u-dimensional. Neither friend Krikor; goes drunkenly to bed; Nights" a 
the M&bius strip, nor foe Klein Bottle, and dreams. A t which poi nl the whole conti nuat U 
nor even the Alexander Horned Sphere of the first “improvisation ” turns up as capable en 
can provide an adequate model of what Surkov's drun ken dream i n the second intriguing 
is going on. “improvisation" - which is thus (he Marian's 


unfinished “Egyptian 
Surkov/Pushkins two 
of it; and these, though 
gh, are very slight. More 
the strange incident of 
own spontaneous 


Nevertheless one moves fairly on ^Y rea ' improvisation. “improvisation”, as she waits lo sec 

smoothly to the fourth level of fiction, Another counter-weave is set up as Ararat : trying and failing lo make love 
at one point in the first the second-level characters - the three with Khandjian. Armenian with 
“improvisation”. For its hero, Victor writers thrown together by chance on Armenian, she suddenly casts him as a 
Surxov, a feverish and sexually swinish that sultry October night - reappear, hostile Turk, and they couple violently 
Russian poet of some renown, on his variously transformed, in and successfully in a theatrical spasm of 
way to New York by sea. suffers improvisation and dream. Krikor has racial haired, engorged by anger and 
periodically from what appear to be something to do with Khandjian. the thought of rape. iTie tryst between 
fictional delusions; he livesa great deal Second-level Marian Fairfax/ Rozanov and Olga -the nine-page tale 


fictional delusions; he livesa great deal Second-level Manan Fairfax/ , , 

of his life as someone else - usually it’s Toumanian is probably third-level that, split in half, enfolds all the rest- Is 
Pushkin, sometimes it’s Pasternak. Donna Pieston/Zarman. The well-conceived, but ill-written. The 
And the fictional delusions of third- scrupulously un-named, second-level, dawn comes up. Rozanov, exhausted 
level Surkov are the fourth level of drunken Russian poet probably is by his night-long improvisation, plugs 
fiction. We move to the fifth level when third-level Surkov (as well as being in a television pool game, and tnes to 


Donna Pieston/Zarman. The 
scrupulously un-named, second-level, 
drunken Russian poet probably is 


one. Stories within a story within a 
story, these constitute the third level of 
fiction. 

Except that it is not so simple. It's 
not clear that the next two sections of 
Ararat are improvisations. Perhaps the 
first is just Surkov’s drunken dream, 
while the second is the only real 
improvisation, composed by the 
Armenian. One cannot be sure at this 
stage. And even if . they are 
Improvisations -p equipping them with, 
quotation marks we can suppose 'that 
they are, just for the time being and for 
purposes of exposition - the metaphor 


Surkov, as Pushkin, begins to write first-level Rozanov, and a 
“Egyptian Nights”, a story within a transmogrification of real-life 
delusion withm a story (or dream) Yevtushenko). And so it goes on. 
within a story within a story. (Here Does the book work as a whole? 1 
however there is a tricky loop, for this think not, although at least one 
story exists as a work ot fiction in our coherent view of its structure does 
own reality, and, equally, at the first finally emerge, according to which 
fictional level of Ararat.) When the there is Indeed only one proper 
improvisatore in “Egyptian Nights" improvisation, the Armenian’s, in 
begins in turn to tell his story, we reach which Surkov flies to New York and 
the sixth level. And that is as nigh as we has a drunken dream. (There are then 
go, on this view of the structure of seven levels of fiction, not six, for 
Ararat. Thomas's Rozanov's Surkov's Surkov’s dream, embedded in 
Pushkin’s two continuations of real Khandjian's third-level improvisation, 
Pushkin's original unfinished story can must now be counted as fourth-level. ) 
fairly uncontentiously be classified as The structure doesn’t need to be tightly 
fictional phenomena of the fourth level coherent, th ough ; disarray can have a 
- though when Pushkin himself is creative function. This is not a source 
fatally shot by non-fictional d’Anth&s of failure. Rather it is that, while the 
in one of the continuations of his own complexity of levels and constant 
story, it's no longer clear what to say. cross-talk of allusion create a sense of 
Further difficulties arise when one depth, an indistinct hum of sign if t- 
considers the relations between the cance. when one asks what it is that has 
"improvisations" • and their authors. suc ^ depth nnd significance, there 
For one thing, Surkov turns up in both seems to be no answer. There is just a 

in — a i — « n .);hu pleasingpuzzle. And then the structure 

begins to look more like a bundle, a 


"improvisations" , and incompatible pleasingpuzzle. And then ^restructure 
things happen to him. In the first he pepjs to look more like a bundle a 
travels to New York by sea. and when bundle of sketches and disparate facts; 
we leave him he is still on board, doing fac « *out Pushkin, about Pasternak. 


his usual thing, “orgasmii 
between the legs of a swarth 


between the legs ot a swarthy Turkish- w> ,*i7£” n 'V' MT is me poersr iwe are torn mm mi mice 

Armenian fieldathlete. In tne second ? n *l nc ., a , nt * bet tonal life of (he produce an improvisation.) His, I 


about Babl Yar, about the Armenian 
massacres; sketches of episodes in the 


well as being in a television pool game, and tnes to 
, and a relax twiddling knobs. Thomas's de- 
of real-life piction of the unwaveringly egotistical 
it goes on. and calculatingly promiscuous author 
r »n n whnle7 l “ BS knowledgeable here as at any 

1 at least one P° ,nt *. n ,he more lurid dream flnd 
structure does lmp rovi5 arion. 
ding to which There are some very self-indulgent 
i one proper passages in this book, however, and 
Armenian’s, in some very slack ones too (a penetrating 
New York and odour and a man penetrating a woman 
[There are then are just seven lines apart, at one point), 
i, not six, for The clichd-count is high, and, while it 
imbedded in may be Surkov’s fault, one gets tired 
I improvisation, of Thomas's "cunts" - “dark", 
is fourth-level.) “ambiguous", “hairy", "dewy”, and 
eed to be tightly “sopping". The whole thing needs 
rray can have a more work. The psychological register 
is not a source is very constricted. The factual collage 
that, while the is crude, the imaginative Impasto 
and constant excessive. And a puzzle does not make 
reate a sense of a work of literature; even if responses 
hum of signifi- elicited by the former, as it works its 
that it is that has illusion of depth and significance, can 
lificance, there easily enough be mistaken for 
r. There is just a responses elicited by the latter. 
ien the structure Q ne question remains. Aram 
like a bundle, a Khandjian’s improvisation forms the 
1 disparate facts; major p ar t of Thomas's book. Marian 
ibout Pasternak, Fairfax's improvisation is the casting of 
it the Armenian Khandjian as a hostile Turk. But what 
fepiwdes in the , s thc poet - fi? (We are told that all three 


he flies to New York; arrives; is mst ncHvely deceitful and sexually jhlnk, is truest to the theme of Ararat, 
interviewed - this is veiy well don<? exploitative Surkov who -tak« ’ hfi barely oiludfd to. by 
(one ’ wonders;, whether i Jf .’not 

modelled ron * ■ a " Yovtushonko - •••••' -'• ' f* .. I 

interview); has dinner with his Apart from these facts and sketches, He has gone to the mountain, foe 
Armenian “pen friend" the sculptress over a third of the book is taken up with sacred Ararat. 


• ■ £ 


jalldown unjustified aausationsOf Accidentally disappearing 


. V:’,- 

SI 


Jliguristn or improper borrowing 
jpoo himself, given the remarkably 
resemblance between parts of 
JL Ration and a translation by 
jUIoh R. Aitken. Psychoanalytically 
notivated suspicions would only be 
*wwl by the fact that the 1978 
trlsed edition of Altken’s Complete 
WfTales of Pushkin is clearly visible 
book shelves in the photograph 
1 Wemn on the dust jaclcet. 

, 0nl y suppose that fate has 
a trick on Thomas, though, for 
S Nation is his own; or else that 
wiry translation is a more objective 
L’t? been supposed, in foe 
y* «b4t almost complete similarity 
J? 08 ] ' a!l °n is, In the case of certain 
W, not surprising at all; or 
a real possibility, 
SraUy given to echo and 
SJ "V dtect or indirect - that 
is playing a trick on his readers 
reviewers, seeing if he can tickle 
^ Wo new accusations. 

Jy noti after ail? For itreaUy isn’t 
rj.i^^rtanl who has made the 

SSW-ii at least one place 


— r-viuougn in at least one place 
rin»i? ura P, veraon of Aitken’s 
atlslaUdn. (That Is certainly 
»ri» fraction reads, 

of verse, where 
one place - pp 
” lhe two translations 
iSH- except for one phrase. 
‘ r^punctuatfon. for oyer 200 
*• literary use 

mi ‘EiiSSS?® 1 * lt , provides a 
SSL 1 TCPW? 1 .'- was 

rlv * Q0 ^ lyp.ting a thesis on 

a ■■ :> tu'i say. 


Adam Mars- Jones 

Kurt Vonnequt 
D eadeyc Dick 
224pp. Cape. £7.50. 
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What would Kurt Vonnegut do 
without foe end of the world? He’s 
been imagining it now for over twenty 
years. 

The world ends a number of times in 
his new novel, Deadeye Dick, It ends 
when the narrator Rudy Waltz, letting 
off a gun through sheer Joie de vlvre at 
the age of twelve, shoots a pregnant 
housewife between the eyes, thus 
precipitating his family from their 
position of wealth and local eminence. 
It ends again When, many ?eart later, ; 
Rudy's mbfoer ' is ' kiiled :by a 
radioactive mantelpiece ("hotter thajlj 
a Hiroshipja baby carriage"), which 
turns out to have been made from 
cement left over from the Manhattan 
Project. And it ends one more time 
when a neutron bomb accidentally 
(and quite without pain) eliminates the 
inhamtants of MidlSnd City, Ohio, 
where most of the action takes place. _ 

Or was it accidental? Was _ foe 
explosion not perhaps engineered by 
foe government for Its own nefarious 


paranoid; but if Fate is against you, which interrupt the progress of the 
why worry about the government? book. Cooking and eating, feeding and 

’ hp.inc fnd nrnvide h level of comfort 


jjvddn foe death-dealing house rent 
free) leads dlrectiy to another,. ■ 

• But the gbyernirient also jjW jW- 

In Mrs^ Waft ? ’s'death,sdncerad^ws 

materia! was negligently (Stp6K& ot. 

The world-view rof Deadevk^ Dtck 
contrives to be both nihilWic brid 


There remain necessary distinctions 
which foe novel seeks lo blur. In his 
Preface Vonnegut explains the main 
symbols in his book; the neutron bomb 
explosion, for example, represents 
"tne disappearance of so many peoplel 
cared about in Indianapolis when I was 
starting out to be a writer. Indianapolis 
is there, but the people are gone. Did 
the government do something to 
eliminate or disperse these people? Or 
is it Vonnegut who is disappearing, 
into a self-sustaining world of 
wisecracks and random pain, where 
no-one is responsible for anything? He 
seems to have reached a stage where 
suffering is something his books need 
as a guarantee of their authenticity, 
rather than something he perceive* m 
the world DUtaJde hlm. CoQa HboYcr’s 
death fro'mjra overdose otDrand (see 
Breakfast of ’Champion*). » >du(y 
revival th this volume, •&; • * !:; 

' Vonnegut’s tone has always flirted 
wifo heartlessness; foe blackness of his 
humour . and his self-lacerating 
flippancy can shade over so easily, Into 
the inhumanity he claim* to deplore. 
The atrocities he has : recorded, tom 
people info things; but jhen jo does his 
':hulnqur.'/:- ... -y . .. 

. . This didn’t matter ;in a -book like 
Cads Cntdle, where the death-™ [ was 
acknowledged tq be seductive. Ice- 
:nine” in. that book turns water, and 
people, into Ice at temperatures far 
above horina! freeziiig; 
wouldn’t rather be crystallized than die- 
a messy death? The wu«s to that hook 
Were ipofe evenly distributed, and less 
trouble ..ini* taken : to ; deny, (he 
attractiqps qf inhuma^ty,,,v ■ . 

: ^ The pdsitive vaiufcS in Depd&Dlek 
'are deferred on to- foe recipps^ for 
polka-dot 1 brownie*; 1 for <almpnd 
macafodns, for Haltiah bafima »up - 


being fed, provide a level of comfort 
which Is all Vonnegut will allow in the 
way of reliable pleasures. Sex is out of 
the question; Rudy Waltz is a 
"neuter". 

Cooking, and scat singing. Rudy 
comforts himself, 'as he dnyes aro ind 
in his beautiful Mercedes, with skeedee 
wah'i and bodey oh dob’s. The world is 
nonsensical; nonsense is comforting. 
The ending of the book proper (there is 
an Epilogue) even reproduces without 
comment a famous graffito; 

“ To be is to do’ - Socrates 
‘To do is to be* - Jean-Paul Sartre 
‘Do be do be do- - Frank Sinatra. 


Apparently this scatty joke 
represents vonnegut’s feelings about 
life and death and meaning better than, 
say, Picasso’s “Guernica" , which elicits 
from Rudy Waltz the ambiguous 
exclamation, “Some picturel” 

Even with a neuter as its hero, some 
silly proverbs and some arbitrary 
characterization, Deadeye Dick has its 
share of good jokes, unpredictable 
connections and vivid invention. But 
Kurt Vonnegut’s recent novels are' 
coming to resemble each other like 
Midwestern towns, each with its array 
of interchangeable attractions: Irony, 
Inq,, The .une-Uner Bar, Kurt’s 
Hygienic Apocalypse Franchise. You 
can whizz right through them. 
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Awesomely responsible 


Peter Kemp 


T. F. Staley (Editor) 
Twcnttelh*Century Women Novelists 

224pn. Macmillan. £20. 


symposium in 1977 named her as the 
most underrated writer of the century, 
that she began to be published again. 

en the sla 
i surprise 


031128128 4 


In his introduction to Twentieth- 
Century Women Novelists - u 
col led Ion of essays designed '‘to show 
... the considerable vitality of the 
contemporary British novel written by 
women 1 ’ - Thomas Stnley remarks on 
“the difficulty Of making too many 
critical generalisations". But getting 
factual particulars correct would seem 


with dancing. Still, the essay does offer 
a detailed and conscientious, if never 
especially original, account of 

, .on- 

it s no surprise to find that some of the c £ are< : teris t ics B an d itself affecting a 
essays are wobbly on such matters as |e daboratdy pr j nke d out with 
titles, order of composition, and m ce y sprezzatura and 

narrative incidentals. But the opening 
piece - on “Doris Lessing's recent 
fiction’' - by Sydney Janet Kaplan, is 
still notably astonishing. Lavishly 
paradoxical, Ms Kaplan simultan- 
eously describes The Memoirs of 
a Survivor (1974) as Lessing’s "most 
recent novel" and refers to “later" 


K ‘ 'ished novels. These - the Canopus 
rgos books, Lessing’s exercises in 
Sufi SF- are not discussed. Nor, as it 

scrags® 

women: it lias “expanded arid altered fnr "!nokSu mel” 

the nature of reality", raising “some or "V T 
,l, e dec,.,, phlloiophLl and of lheTufu re 

conic truel". “It intrigues me, worries 
me, infuriates me" - punctuate the 
pages. Ms Kaplan keeps on rating out of 
her paragraphs. Ana there is much 
fond gRrrulity about hcT gaffes of 
yesteryear: “At that time 1 

believed . . “Some years ago 1 
thought I saw ..." etc. 

Kingsley Widnier's essay on Iris 
Murdoch lifts the level somewhat. He 


and 

nsychologfcal questions of our age". 
References to the specific, though, 
show Staley blundering bemuseoly. 
Olivia Manning's Balkan Trilogy - 
which roams around Romania, travels 
from Bucharest Co Athens, and ends 
with its protagonists en route for Cairo 
- is singled out as a work whose "stage 
is deliberately confined". As an 
instance of “women novelists whose 
careers began in the 1960s", he cites 
Barbara Pym. Her first novel was 
published in 1950; four others followed 
In the same decade; apart from No 
Fond Return of Love in 1961, she 
published nothing in the 1960s, only 
re-emerging, with' Quartet in Autumn , 
in 1977. Of this latter book. Staley - 
stressing what lie sees as the crucial 
influence of increasing feminist 
consciousness - asks rhetorically. “had 
it not been for the changed atmosphere 
and new awareness, would her work 
have come to the attention of critics?" 
Unfortunately for his case, the answer 
is an unequivocal yes: his would-bc 
buttress is a battering- rani. The "re- 
discovery" of Barbara Pym had 
nothing to do with the women’s 
movement. As is widely known, it was 
after two contributors to. a TLS 


maquillage, is likewise rdstimd 
rather than reappraisal: but it gives a 
sprightly summary of her writing and 
its main preoccupations. Narrower 
than that of Muriel Spark, Barbara 
Pym’s fictional world - one where the 
women are generally in surplus and the 
men in surplices - receives intelligent 
scrutiny from Barbara Brothers, a 
critic as professionally observant as the 
anthropologists who also congregate 
inside these novels. 

Some of the other essays are 
damcigingly limited. Harry Mooney's 
study of Olivia Manning, focusing on 
The Balkan Trilogy and virtually 
ignoring its sequel, The Levant 
Trilogy, looks especially lopsided. 
Throughout these six novels a careful 
pattern unrolls: to confine attention to 
the first three books, as Mooney does, 
is barely to see the half of it. Some 
essays cut themselves off from 
illuminating biographical points, or 
draw on them only fitfully. Rosemary 
Jackson, in a polemical but perceptive 
piece on Susan Hill, reproves her for 
abandoning fiction for marriage, 
the 


is hampered by a style like Sellotape,. seeing this as in keeping with me 
sticking words wherever possible into runnmg-away that runs through her 
hyphenated chains: a "nenrly saini-in- wor K- But other enlightening 
everyday-life daughter-in-law”, "the connections are neglected - as when 
fooliBh-become-wise Effingham", "a 
burdened-with-guilt forty Isn bastnrd". 
and so on. He makes some odd 
assessments - as that The Bell , 
generally regarded as Murdoch’s most 
solidly naturalistic novel, is 
particularly “contrived and thin on 
character genesis". And there are 
indications that he' has sometimes 
misunderstood the books: the 

Tchaikovsky music endlessly played by 
Care I in The Time of the Angels, for 
example, isn't there to suggest he has 
“saccharine" fnstes. but - usually it's 
ballet music -to underline Ins affinities 
with Siva, the Hindu deify associated 


fascination with pain. Many of her 
settings - a hospital, an asylum for the 
incurably crippled - enclose physical 
instances of this. Sexual and emotional 
suffering are rife. Her chief 
investigator, Dalgleish, is a man who 
has “insulated himself carefully against 
pain" after traumatic personal tragedy. 
To be a murderer, one of them 
explains, is to have "forfeited . . . even 
the right to feel pain". Pain is the 
motive that goads James's killers to 
cause further pain; frequently, the 
processes of detection merely add to 
the agony. Tormented by the sad 
variety of woe unearthed by his 
probings, Dalgleish is also subjected to 
vividly rendered physical misery - 
fingers smashed by a cripple’s leg-iron, 
an ugly bullet wound, serious head 
injury, a near-fatal illness. 

As acute as Benstock when it comes 
to spotting (he salient. Gail 
Cunningham, in her essay on Margaret 
Drabble, shows stronger powers of 
organization. The result is an elegant 
and 'well-stocked thesis. While 
registering a marked change in the 
atmosphere of Drabble ’s fiction - from 
the sunny perkiness of A Summer Bird- 
Cage to tne chilly slowings-down of 
The Ice Age - she sees it as retaining 
one basic feature: a concern with 
dichotomies. Examples of this are 
crisply marshalled. Drabble ’s fiction is 
at once responsive to the nineteenth- 
century novel and mid-lwenticth- 


century life; dealing with “ih# a 
day dichotomies in woman 
ambition and restriction" it SS? 
the. “conflict belw ee „, ; 'g£« 
brains and breasts, 
professional aspiration and*E 
expectation"; in it, corresnnivih »7 
the latter dichotomy, are^tJ* 
kinds of thematic focus, one iS 
literary references ... and St 
through children" Other du 
between North and South j njemh 
the Golden - could be added loS 
And, as Dr Cunningham dkdjni 
her skilful analysts of 77ie MllL 
nnd The Realms of Gold , dicbotooS 
are incorporated into the 
framework of Drabble's fiction K 
former novel, for instance, mmi 
reminders of The Scarlet Lemim 
1960s world in which the rtA 
shameful A is for AbstW 
Similarly, the book parodies ^ 
conventions of the Victorian scrim 
novel: Rosamund's "ruin" leadsiob 
redemption. Scholarship andenotn, 
too, are played against each other fc 
heart, a pretty abstraction in & 
Elizabethan love-poetry Rosanmada 
studying, becomes a grim realilyrto 
she learns that her baby is threaieocd 
by cardiac malfunction. Adroit!) 
disclosing Drabble’s main imajpuubc 
patterns, Dr Cunningham's accnts 
pins them firmly into place v4 
pointed detail. Sharp and aomiring.ii'i 
n packed, perceptive essay. 


she fails to put the author's penchant 
for recurrent images of “a cold, frozen 
country, of ice, snow, still water, frost, 

winter'’ within the context of her Penny Boumelhfl 
custom of writing her fiction each 
winter on the East Anglian coast. 

Two essays stand out. "A piece 
by Bernard Benstock on the de- 
tective fiction of P. D. James sleuths 
through her life and work in a very 
keen-eyed way, rounding up anything 
likely to yield useful information. He 
doesn't organize his findings Wo as 
revealing n pnitem as he might. But his 
evidence makes it clear that wliat gives 
James's work its personal, imprint is a 


Militant masculinity 


Hilary Simpson 
D. H. Lawrence and Feminism 
174pp. Northern Illinois University 
Press. $20. 
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Under manipulation 


Tracey Warr 


Gillian E. Hanscombe . 

The Art of Life: Dorothy Richardson 
and the Development of Feminist ' 
Consciousness , • . 

200pp. Peter Owen. £12. 

■ 0 7206 0580 6 

Dorothy Richardson’s gravestone 
accidentally conflates her art and her 
life -by:- giving her middle name as 
Miriam instead of Miller - Miriam 
- Hendep&an . being the heroine of 
her long autobiographical novel, 
Pilgrimage . In The Art of. Life Gillian' 
Han scorn be is concerned with what she 
'sees ns Richardson's deliberate 
merging of the two. She argues that 
Richardson's work Is not ; only 
significant for its technical innovation - 
Pointed Roofs (1915), the first of. the 
thirteen volumes of Pilgrimage, was 
the earliest "stream-of-consciousness” 
novel in English - "but alsd for its 
challenge , to the. traditionally; defined 
.■ dWteions beiWeen art and life"-. hV . 

■ Like most of \i& Richardson was - 
capable of applying fiction to life on a 
small scale - she lied about her . age 
jwhen she married a man sixteen years 
younger, than herself,, for example; 
But; more, seriously, Hanscombe 
attempts to . demonstrate . that 
"'Richardson affirms. . , the supreme 
. validity of her. own consciousness as an 
fhdex of reality, by themanipulationof 
living people as her material'’. She sees 
such a manipulation in the fact that 
Richardson appears to hRve persuaded 
two people, Who were in love with her 
to marry each other, and thus allow her 
to escape from their emotional 
demands. This incident is represented 
in the central volumes of Pilgrimage 
where Miriam feels ■ increasingly 
pressurized by her relationships wttn 
Michael Shatov whose proposal she 
has guiltily refused, with Amabel, and 
with Hypo G. Wilson. (Wilson is based 
on H. G. Wells with whom Richardson 
had an affair - Miriam suggests that his 


Initial "O" stands for God.) Miriam 
plans to marry Michael and Amabel off 
to each other, In a way which, 
Hanscombe writes, “is very like the 
conception of a work of art, carrying 
within it . . , the confidence of 
manipulative power”., Her plan is 
successful, arid her affair with Hypo 
ends after her belief that she is 
pregnant turns out to be unfounded. 
Hanscombe draws on the evidence of 
Veronica LesLl e-Jones - the real-life 
Amabel - to show that Richardson had 
-Indeed manipulated Veronica and 
Benjamin Grad (Michael) as she 
described in Pilgrimage (her letters are 
printed in an Appendix) . 

Hanscombe convincingly argues that 
women may need something different 
from the traditionalgenres to express 
their experience. The use of hybrid 
forms by a number of contemporary 
women writers supports. this idea. But 
the overlapof art and life which she has 
located in Richardson’s experience and 
work does not constructively elucidate 
this' issue, and in fact highlights one of 
the .weaknesses of Pilgrimage. 

, togao writlifg We novel 

hi,; 1912 and continued for the rest of 
her life. The volumes appeared 
regularly at first but she seems to have 
become increasingly insecure about 
the project and the later volumes show 
signs of. this strain. Hanscombe’s 
argument leads her to concentrate on 
the tenth volume, Dawn's Left Hand , 
In whldh Richardson’s writing la often 
’ not at its best. 

. . Pilgrimage presents Miriam’s escape 
from involvement with Hypo; Amabel 
and Michael- as being wholly 
successful, and concludes with Miriam 
holding Amabel's and Michael's baby 
• son. Her “manipulation" has allowed 
her to . experience motherhood 
vicariously and to achieve an oblique 
and impersonal consummation of her 
relationships 1 with Amabel 1 'and 
Michael. In reality, 1 however, 
Richardson was not able to resolve the 
situation so satisfactorily. Veronica 
and Benjamin’s marriage ended in 
divorce and Richardson’s affair with 


Wells broke up after a miscarriage. 
Richardson’s biographer, Gloria 
Glikin Fromm, suggests that the affair 
arid the disengagement from Wells - 
who was married to an old school 
friend of Richardson - were much 
more traumatic thaq the fictional affair 
between Miriam arid Hypo. 

Veronica’s verdict is that “We all 
make pictures of ourselves ... but 
most of us I think in time, anyway 
in bits, see through our self de- 
ception ... [In Pilgrimage] Everyone 
is neatly labelled and there we stayed - 
We might grow and change and 
develop - but it didn’t fit into 
Dorothy’s picture and wasn’t so”; but 
this isn’t true of Pilgrimage as a whole. 
Hanscotnbe’8 thesis only pinpoints a 
part of the novel where Richardson 
was using • art to improve her 
experience in retrospect. 

' Hanscombe takes the title for her' 
first chapter from Virginia Woolfs 
statement that Richardson had 
invented a "woman’s sentence”. The 
radical implications of this phrase are 
dissipated by its context: 

She hak Invented . . . a sentence . \ 
of a mote elastic fibre than the old. 


It is easy, through a kind of conceptual 
slippage, to assume th.it a book called 
D. H.. Lawrence and Feminism will in 
fact be about Lawrence and women. 
After all. Lawrence, like Hardy, has 
always been associated with the 
representation of women, and has 
aroused a good deal of comment from 
feminist critics on these grounds. On 
the one hand, sexual radicals and 
celebrants of gender difference ( Anals 
Nin, Carol Dix) have praised both the 
sexual explicitness and the stress upon 
a female nature or principle in his 
fiction, while critics in the ’’images of 
women” tradition (Simone de 
Beauvoir, Kate Miliett) have 
memorably denounced the humiliation 
that some of his women characters 
undergo in the interests of "phallic 
consciousness”. Both positions, 
clearly, rest upon an elision of 
Lawrence (man, husband of Frieda, 
holder of views) with the 
representations of gender difference 
and sexual relationship in his texts. 
And, indeed, for a feminist, this is part 
of the particular difficulty of reading 
Lawrence; the obdurate centrality of 
the sexual theory, in the later fiction at 
least, constantly invites dissolution of 
the texts back into the sexual pathology 
of the writer. Hilary Simpson suggests, 
in one of the most Interesting 
comments in her book, that some ot 
the later novels are structured and 
written like a role-reversed version of 
the polemical feminist novels of ideas 


the ‘ value he 
functlonlessness of the fern 
prefiguring the currently 


yp«2 


smimbtix ■ — —p-T-nm- mTTTTr , . _ 


Xf ttf ’ f uytww v/t a uccu 

of P sMM° h 8fotirgency° of 1 hfs^eading^foe^use 
"U pending, the frailest particles, of masculinity that makes the kind of 

terms habitually used to denigrate such 

■ISSfi " " shri,r ' trident”, 

hysterical - come so easily to mind. 

Hilary Simpson, , however; is not 
concerned with the general question of 
Lawrence and women, but addresses 
herself specifically to his knowledge of, 
■ and responses to, feminism in his own 
time. She proposes, and substantiates 
Ugough a judicious mixture of 
^ materia! and quotations 
from the writings, a view of Lawrence’s 
22*“? to feminism, as falling into 
distinct periods. An early, pre-war 
JjfJJ® basic sympathy 

SJS? — “■""*! t° be an 
essentia] feminine nature, primarily as 
ameans of opposing the ■'masculine” 
, commerce and 
Influences upon this 
vieW8 > Simpson suggests, 
included the suffragist supporters he 


, of ; enveloping the vaguest 
shapes «■. . . It Is a . woman’s 
sentence, but only in the sense that it 
is used to describe a woman’s mind. 

■ Yet- despite this, Hanscombe only 
discusses the tactics and merits of 
Richardsons' style In this chapter 
. rather than the question of whether it is 
somehow distinctly a woman’s style. 

The densely written introduction 
raises important questions such as "to 
what extent can we measure [an 
experimental work like Pilgrimage'] 

“iiwl 

criteria? and "Is a , woman’s book 
different from a man’s book?” She 
, B . n intelligent, detailed study 

but her book 

RlSSSity her W mcnt concerning 
Richardson b relationship to “the 

development of Femmi/conKlou,! 

UOas • 


8 

Simpson merely sketch«®J^ 
possible connections, and I d«J»V 
to load upon them a theoretical ^ 
that they will not bear. 

However, D. H. 

Feminism seems ratbersU#S 

sssfe! 

Six of its seven chapttrt 
extended, if interesting, WTO 
arid the last- a valuable* . , 
Lawrence's use of womenija 
like an appendix; 

enough In itself tosustfiinao 

at length, however 

may have liked to look uftfj ^ 

% 


shMa 

account of U* . ' SKSsj 
ideological P* 
sexual theory, 

hazards antf controvert?^ 

reading atHtiA te** 


Challenges to the gentry 


Jack Greene 


rhvs Isaac 

lVTrs^sf or,IWf * 0,, Virginia 1740- 
1790 

i«w> University of North Carolina 

XfM.65. 

00)78 1489 X 


of lesser wealth and status who 
accorded the gentry deference and 
services in return for patronage and 
credit. 

The author describes how members 
of the gentry expressed their status and 
authority through their demeanour, 
mode of discourse, classical learning, 
refined style of living, personal 
independence, and new "great 
houses”, the (ast functioning as centres 


metropolitan society. More and more, 
according to Isaac, the gentry felt 
trapped between the evident 
degeneracy of Britain and the ignorant 
enthusiasm of the evangelicals. 

Isaac shows how Virginia's 
traditional leaders deftly used the 
controversy with Britain to resolve this 

T* ambitious study demands Personal dilemma. Taking the lead in the 

wnft'dfl from a much wider audience ^dependence, _and new great resistance to Britain, they equated the 

SuSttewould seem to suggest. It is J5 )u f, es last fonctioning as centres self-denial and communal solidarity it 
Sf ihnse rare works of history that ' for . the display of the liberal hospitality required with opposition to corruption 

oicof liwe rare wu.^ only they could afford. They revealed in general. They " - ' J 

their social authority throuah their 


^.AnSrant for its methodology as mcy rauia anora. iney reveaiea in general. They thus placed 
LluShsSive findings, and will be !, heir . soc,al authority through their themselves at the forefront of those 

Krest m>t just to students of dominance of the two most prominent who, like the evangelicals, advocated 

IS anflln-America but also to punbe institutions, the county courts "a world reshaped in truly moral u ph“"““..j h'**"™ ''r'vr™ 

and P aris . h churches, both of which order" and thereby managed to revive !o try t0 rccover Virginia s 

— * served as inclusive c«mmtMiiai "the spirit of the traditional deferential osl Vlrlue - 

order. 


“traditionar socio-economic stasis in 
which their aspirations for patriarchy 
could flourish. Nor was the Anglican 
gentry by any means so united in 
defence of an extravagant style of 
living against its evangelical critics as 
Isaac suggests. Indeed, more and more 
after 1740, a concern with proliferating 
luxury and immorality extended far 
beyond dissenters to include what 
appears to have been a large majority 
of the most visible and politically 
powerful members of the gentry. Even 
without the evangelical challenge, 
these men would have welcomed the 
opportunity presented by the imperial 


a powerful 
structured. 


knew personally- (like Alice Dnsri 
Louie Burrows), as well Bstheiroqeol 
the Pre-Raphaelite "drejiiij 
woman" (though to assimilate this to 
the "New Woman” as she doesseemto 
me inaccurate). The gains makbj 
women during the war period -At 
vote and consequently a greater 
involvement in public poifa 
increased presence In emptopws - > 
made it apparent that femlmsd to 
developing In a direction L 
Lawrence did not approve, ub,b» S. 
with the “New Feminism" 
commitment to politkri ^wEi ^ 
welfare, ho executed a violent «WJ 
turn to become a staunch uptwKffj 
the "masculine principle ottwflr 
and authority. Despite this rewiw£ 
maintained throughout a 
of masculine and feminine pnndp 
and a deeply metaphysical vocaiw 
in which to shroud these 
Given thni this vocabulary hmj J 
often been simply reprodg? 
critics, Simpson's calm and 
her account of his ideas » m 
welcome. ' ' _ 

More boldly, she also K 
certain elements in Lawrence*^ ^ 
theory that can be paid to « 
developments in modem, FTC 
analytically oriented, 
notion of an Inherent snj^ 
worked out independently J* ^ 

peaiaSS 

the penis (bs in Ucanian 


m rsmverthe mentaifti es of served as inclusive ceremonial "centers 

anrasrs-aS’S assns w : ms 

ftffuy production was low and there 
w comparatively little systematic 
newd-keeping. Rhys Isaac has 
eodcavoured both to enhance 
understanding about a significant area 
dddilecnth-century Anglo- America 
lid, through the concepts and 
ntihods he employs, “to contribute a 
rite to humanistic historical social 
»«oce". 

Because it was the first successful 
Eagfah American colony, and because 
its inhabitants played such a 
conspicuous part in the American 
Revolution and the establishment of 
the American nation, colonlbl Virginia 
has always exercised a special 
fascination for historians. Especially 
over the past three decades, they have 
emphasized the remarkable stability of 
its public life during the revolutionary 
en. The political system that produced 
George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson, George Mason and James 
Madison, Patrick Henry and Richard 
Henry lie, John Marshall and James 
Monroe, to name only the more 
prominent members of the Virginia 
political galaxy, was, historians nave 
mostly agreed, both responsive to the 
needs of its constituents and, 
particularly in comparison with most 
other colonies at the time, 
ohwdinarily free from serious 
internal conflict. 


contrived “to offer 
representation of a 
hierarchical community” 

Based on economic competition and 
requiring substantial physical severity 
to police its expanding slave labour 
force, Virginian society contained 
considerable latent potential for 
violence. By the mid-eighteenth 
century, however, these underlying 
propensities had been largely 
channelled into a series of “contest 
pastimes” that provided much of the 
colony’s social energy.- In an intense 
jockeying for personal advantage and 
social recognition, free men of all 
classes danced, courted, drank, 
gambled, fought, and otherwise 
asserted their manly prowess, while the 
wealthy vied with one another in 
extravajgant displays of magnificence 
and liberality, tne outward self- 
abasement and exaggerated shows of 
submissiveness demanded from black 
slaves by whites and a growing 
communaiism within the slave quarters 
contrasted sharply with the blatant 
assertions of self so prevalent among 
the free population. 

The heart of the volume consists of 
six lively vignettes, each of which is 
intended to illustrate through b careful 
explication of a specific episode how 
developments in religion and politic* 
brought conflict ana chaft£e W the 
colony’s “traditional" order after 1760. 
Nominally inclusive, Virginia's 
Anglican establishment had already 
been weakened by serious internal 
squabbling between the laity and the 
clergy prior to the appearance of 
widespread organized Dissent in the 
Two decades earlier, 


Similarly, Isaac appears to overstate 
the strength of the Anglican religious 
establishment, whose influence, never 
very deep in this highly secular society, 
seems to have depended heavily upon 
its toleration of a wide diversity of 
religious orientations and its 
compatibility with the loose and 
permissive character of Virginian life. 
The Baptists appealed strongly to 
those many people who did not find 
this establishment spiritually 
satisfying. But they never constituted 
more than a small fraction - Isaac says 
10 per cent - of the population during 


But this revival. Isaac maintains in a 
brief conclusion, was only momentary. 

The old order had already been 
too thoroughly undermined by what 
he refers to as a “radical 
individualization", epitomized by the 
evangelical stress upon personal 
conversion. According to Isaac, this 
development was also apparent during 
the last decades of tne eighteenth 
century in a growing "privatization" of 
housenold living arrangements, a 
palpable separation of family from 

community, and a manifest decline in t he colonial period.' Reaffirming the 
metaphor society's long-standing cultural 


conditions had not always been 
to las been made abundantly clear by 
kvwbJ reaint works on seventeenth- 
«atury Virginia and its newer 
neighbour, Maryland, 
i ffi ns a society that was crude, 

issau’V * - 

Anglican establishment. But the 
Separate Baptists, whose numbers 
increased rapidly after 1765, presented 
a much more militant challenge. 


. „ of 

WMteenth-century Virginia was 
“Jnsformed into the vastly more 

C *™! world of Washington’s 
luon. But this major trans- 
Jon Is not the one alluded 
"•n the title of Isaac’s book, which 
instead upon the alleged 


Standing for a pious, austere, and 
Lj" “"»BM uyun me fliicgpu deeply emotional way of life that 
JjfJflP °f the ordered society of the emphasized a “search Tor deep fellow 
®^o8Meenth century as a result of feeling” within a “dose, supportive, 
w “aac refers to as a "double and orderly community , they 

represented an aggressive “counter 
culture" that denned itself by its 
« — — ■» -wihi, auu uuuuiai me opposition to the formal distance and 
.£ ,hanon politics and considering the worldly, extravagant, convivial, 
society and not iust the competitive, and egocentric 



wr than on politics and considering the worldly, 

*$ments of society and not just the competitive, 
entc. i., M offers a for ^ idable 

t0 the standard view of 
Virginia as a society at 
with itself. 

*5 provide the necessary 
■"ound for this transformation, 
bis book with a long 


the social idealization of the 
of patriarchy in favour of the metaj>hor 
of money, now in association with a 
“greatly enhanced metaphor of the 
self-sustaining individual”. It was 
further evident in the only "great 
institutional transformation" that 
accompanied Virginia's transition to 
independence: the total separation of 
church and state provided by the 1784 
“Act for Establishing Freedom of 
Religion" was “utterly without 
precedent in the Atlantic world". 

Notwithstanding its power and 
subtlety, this imaginative reading of 
Virginia’s revolutionary experience is 
not without problems. Perhaps most 
serious, the characterization of 
Virginia’s “traditionar' order seems to 
have been constructed. Ivgdy for the 
purpose of providing the 'author With a 
stable backdrop against which he could 
assess the impact of the religious and 
social developments In which he is 
primarily interested. As a result,- It 
tends both to overestimate the 
coherence and rigjdity of- that order 
and to underestimate its fluidity and 
receptivity to change. Thus, although 
Isaac points out that the old order was 
still relatively new and “gentry 
dominance . . . hardly consolidated ’ 
by 1750, he nevertheless presents that 
order as far more coercive and deeply 
entrenched and its gentry leaders as far 
more thoroughly committed to the 
status quo and more monolithic in 
outlook than they probably were. The 
gentry's social authority was almost 
certainly stronger in Virginia than in 
any of tne other new English societies 
in America. Even in . Virginia, 
however, aspirations for the 
patriarchy, authority , patronage, and 
deference enjoyed by the English 
gentry seem to have remained, to an 


orientation of the existing order. They ^r^egree. mfidffllod , and the 
sought neither control of the political predominance Of the 
system nor a "redistribution ofworldly rested far less upon , the sort of coercive 
weajth”. But, appealing primarily - 


preference for a more relaxed mode of 
religious life, the vast majority of 
Virginians remained, at least in the 
short run, either nominally Anglican or 
blissfully attached to no denomination. 

If, in these ways, Isaac has ex 
aggerated the coherence of the old 
order, he has probably also given 
insufficient attention to the con 
tinuities between the old order and 
the new. From a perspective stres- 
sing the underlying fluidity and 
dynamism of the old order, the deci- 
sion to separate church and slate 
does not seem all that revolutionary: 
it looks, rather, like yet another dfs 
play of the gentry’s awareness pf the 
extent to which, its authority \i J " 
pepded 

stir arid ofilfa capfrcirytoadapi; Trl 

social conditions. As earlier historians 
have argued, this remarkable 
flexibility was an important renson why 
the Revolution did not produce more 
radical social results in Virginia and 
why, arguably, the dlite emerged from 
the Revolution stronger than it had 
ever been before. 

It can also be contended that in 
(he wake of the Revolution the new 
emphasls upon the metaphor of the 
self-sustaining individual was less nn 
expression of declining Interest in 
community than a rationalization 
which extended social approbation to 
modes of individualistic behaviour 
prevalent in Virginia from Its first 
establishment. Similarly, at the si' me 
time that it undermined the older - 
and probably never very strong - 
forms of communal unity, the new 
religious order, with the evangelloalg’ 
stress upon the fraternity of true 
believers, may even have enhanced 
community in Virginia by rcorganizr 
ing it along denominational lines. 
Along with the slowing pace of ter- 
ritorial, demographic^ and economic 


less : affluent segments 
population, : they none 
managed, according to Isaac, 

“a 1 cultural disjunction between the 
gentry and sections of the lower orders 
where hitherto there had been a 
continuum”. At the same time, their 


be 

™nTc portrait 0 f “traditional 
^ of life fa Virginia during the 
SI qu l ff ter of the eighteenth 

drived fr^svmKSJ^riSniSS? "°pe« rejection of deference” seemed 
W fall to the gentry lo be "highly subversive 

of establishedauthority ’• 

What .made the Baptist challenge 
even more serious; Isaac contends, was 
its coincidence with the decade of 
bitter controversy between Britain and 
the colonies preceding the American 


in^i characterization U both 
1 4n 4 WmpeUing. He analyses 
'anjH /d forms of. Its 

of social apace, . its 
OteafinS, a ? Q^S, lt * Primary sites and 
iTtttur!!? i? r — Mcla * action, ahd its 


been essential lib genfoyi authority!' embatfon’” of Virginia but * greater 
everywhere in early modern. Anglo- “traditionalizatlon than their ances- 
America. tors' had; managed .to achieve during 

Certainly; it seems ulrUikdy that . . ... . 

gentry aspirations for patriarchy ever AUhoUgh V|r^nia 8 late eight-. 



Ui aesenomg me gokmih» piw-m* wriolUh rural society after 1690, such liver books written qn c 

«der?dS2 e ! md “™n k - Revolution, j* ad ^rations wSe^ indeed Widely Anglo- America ^ej' lhe past d 

arranged in a series Of controversy, !p Tan -tjp£ S ^:bethe?^|ng-p0lnt ; 



f^Sg! n ^V^5nia : rifiaders had g"ii» , most powerful . and, spphistl 

increasingly endftavonted to reshape fated interpreiatjop noW available, 
the cptony Int6 something resemb lta|, .Omt of ^ host --^an Ajs^t provOcaj 

pasfdecade, 
pOlrit’.fof all. 
further work on 1 thb'jsubject.; Equally 
sffo-to demonstrate 
i; Profitably employ 
of symbolic an thro- 
ne discusses at 
ing. section, -de- 

ly 'expahding fo settled .ifotvfc dose iifapectionl By both 
ulatidn,! ancT OcoporttiC bfoadeitlng^andi deepemii^the range 
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The Design of 
Blographla 
Uterarfa 
C.M. Wallace 

A fascinating and 
boldly conceived 
analyslsof Coleridge's 
Blographla Uterarla for 
specialists and non- 
specialists alike. 

Maroh1983 176pp 
0048000167 Hardback 
£12.50 

The Sentiment of 
Reality 
Michael Bell 

A comprehensive study 
of the rise and decline of 
the realist novel from the 
mid-eighteenth to the 
mid-twentieth century 
which provides the basis 
for a detailed scrutiny of 
an important, but 
elusive, aspect of all 
fiction- Its emotional 
Impact on the reader. 
February 1983 244 pp 
0048010235 Hardback 
£12.50 

FICTION 

i 

Paul Radley 

Another moving and ; 
highly perceptive novel 
by the author of the 
prize-winning first novel 
Jack Rivers and Me. 

February1983 174 pp 
0 86861 236 7 Hardback 
£8.95 
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Leslie Wilkinson: A 
Practical Idealist 
Commentary by 
Peter Johnson, 
George Moinar 
and David 
Wilkinson 

foreword by Lloyd Rees 
photographs by Max \ 
bupatn -v-, :, : y : \ : - 

A boll^otfon of Leslie 
Wilkinson's early’ 
European drawings 
which, together with 
photographs of the finest 
examples ofhls A -.., 
domestic and university 
architecture, convey the 
extent of his Impact on ; : 
the architectural design 
dfhfstlme, / j ; ?' •: 
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0 04 729002 f Hardback . . 
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Let there be cuteness 

■ 1 io releasing its own Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Krini, Both books bear the Walt Disney 


Bring on the cavalry 


;v' 


Nick Roddick 

Adrian Bailey 

Wall Disney’s World of Fantasy 

253pj». Limpsfield: Dragon’s World. 

0 90SH95 60 6 

Frank Thomas and Ollie 
Johnston 

Disney Animation: The Illusion of 
Life 

575pp. AbbevillefOrbis. £35. 

0 89659 232 4 

All Hollywood moguls had a marked 
tendency to see themselves as God. 
Harry Cohn at Columbia spied on his 
creation through hidden microphonev 
and MGM, wfifi Us slogan of ‘■Mure 
stars Ilian there are in the heavens” 
clearly aspired to something more than 
a mere copy of the firmament. But 
nowhere was the aspiration to divinity 
more evident than nl Disney. In (he 
early duvs. ihc creation of a self- 
contained universe was fairly simple, 
since Disney's world contained no- 
human beings, only the creatures in its 
maker's imagination. After a false start 
with nn Alice in Wonderland cartoon in 
the 1920s. the small-town boy from 
Kansas assembled his first true Eden in 
1928* peopled largely by mice. To them 
were added a buck-toothed hound in 
1932 and a bad-tempered duck In 1934. 
In this cosy little Eden, governed by 
gags, with little sign of serpents. 
Disney's efforts were devoted to 
capturing "the illusion of life”; but by 
that he meant movement, not reality. 

Five years later, he wns ready- to 
tackle real wickedness, not just those 
cheerful little surrogates, naughtiness 
and orneriness (n quintessential 
American characteristic), which were 
the domain of mice and duck. In u 
world ruled by benevolent magic, the 
evil Queen fa Snow White and the 
Seven Dmir/s ( 1937) and the villainous 
Slronibofi in Pinncchit* (I940J 
nevertheless presented, some kind of 
threat to the colourful paradise in 
which the Disney creatures gamboled. 
With Fantasia (1940), evil itself made 
an appearance. In retrospect, it was a 
significant 'moment. On its first 
release, fantasia did bnd business 


I' w °f' dbea Dan Ford 

hoth represent something of a scornful of the folksiness lliai Disney 

departure^ In their exegesis of the story, strove to create in his place of work and The Unquiet Man: The Life of John 
Adrian Bailey's Wall Disney's World of propagated outside it. Disneyland b a Ford 

Fantasy truces the career of. first the masterpiece, though exactly what kma Wj||iam Kinjber £11.50. 

pe d S‘, twentieth^ 0 0059 9 

frrSSirfrnSTnXl 5 ' C* MW. JchnFord.sKvere^ 

Bailev . makes o« thing clear: definite me a n,„g. It i. no. Sard to ngrftai “ r "rSfalTta 


opposite the studios, performing 
acts with glove puppets. 


Kevin Brownlow 


when he asked a question about hrrvk 
did a certain shot in Stagecoach?^ 
snarled “with a camera". Dan S 
made a very similar film, and aboS 
the old man to Monument Valiev tE 
time. Ford working with hi,7ai 
was on his best behaviour 1 


marvellous stories and was chanJ 
1 was not so fortunate. 1 encounter 
him once at an Academy function g 
Hollywood in the late 1960s Tallin 
powerfully built, he stared at the 
with a baleful expression in his « 


not actually do the work himself. In Cong flag — — — --- - , - . - . . „ , . = — — — — 

effect he said "Let there be -".and an Disneyland stands for silent middle anyone fostered legends, it was John but ench question received i cm 
cver-arowine army of storymen. America: family, flag and “being on Ford. “Don't remember". I fell as if I ioj 

. . rLi ■ iu AnH that ac ihp Thnmnw ~ r- ■ us_ h.. rnnllencnno him with war t 


Sawyer 


animators, inkers and in-betweeners the team' 


that, as the Thomas/ 



Dan Ford, his grandson, has 
interviewed his co-workers, and 
assembled his personal and 
professional papers, and in The 
Unquiet Man he makes a valiant effort 
to separate the myth from the man. 
Some of the light he casts on Ford is 
considerably less than flattering. Yet a 
curious thing happens. Far from 
destroying tne myth he creates a 
picture ofa man even more remarkable 
than the legends suggest: 

He was a great film-maker, a 
consummate craftsman, but he also 
had a notion of himself as a man of 
action, a Byronic figure, that 
accounts for his lifelong fascination 
with the military. He served with 
great distinction in World War II and 
was eventually awarded an 


challenging him with war crinwj 
knew wTiat would start him talking, g 
introduced him to my wife, red-unf' 
and Irish. At once, he bn 
rhapsodizing about County WatoS) 
and the footbridge over it 
Biackwater. 

But these pictures appealed stroogh 
to the emigre Irish- they conespofi 
to their romantic memories -or to Ac 
Irish at one remove, which wssufci 
Ford was. Bom John Feeney Jr ii 
Maine in 1895, he was the son of u 
immigrant saloon-keeper. His oidn 
brother, Francis, disappeared from 
home to turn up, years later, asagreat 
motion picture actor and director. Kt 
had altered his name to one ilia 
Americans would respect; Ford, sin 
Henry. John took the same name and 
the same career, and followed fe 


ZL war he «« same career, and followed lit 

tarame obsessed with the American bratl * r 10 in ., 1914 ' . 

military tradition, and in the minds This period of Ford s career s 
of his liberal critics he became the virtually unknown, and lit le UK* 
A mari ran Kiniino cast unon it here. The silent era bim 


Britain: Baling Studios Film Posters (67pp. BFI Publishing. £7.95. 0851 70 
122 1). Edward Bawden, James Fllton, Barnett Freedman, John Minton, 
and John Piper were among the established painters to produce work for 

the studio. 


American Kipling. 

“Kipling" is as misleading an accolndc 
as “Byronic", as Don Ford is quick to 
point out, suggesting that the true 
American Kipling was James Warner 
Bellah, the author of Ford’s famous 
cavalry trilogy. Ford was compared to 
Kipling because of his love for old- 
fashioned virtues, his admiration for 
the military, and, to be blunt, his 


made sure that there was. .Disney Johnston book makes clear... is .wha 
himself. Schickel revealed, could not working at Disney meant: “It was lik 
even draw Mickey or execute the being a player on a winning team, 
famous signature (something which When it comes down to it. we all have 
caused him frequent embarrassment half-admitted urge to be on the tean 
with autograph hunters). But he was. Disiiey Animation; The Illusion t 
at least according to the authorized Ufe is by far the* fullest and mo 
version, the undoubted guiding Spirit stunningly illustrated work vet I 


cast upon it here, tnesiiem eratsiK 
book's weakest section with nme 
misspelled and events misrepresem 
This is a great pity, for Ford reganW 
himself as a "man of the silent cineiu . 
He made over fifty silent picture im 
an Irish connection was appall • 
many of them - Hangman s mat. 
Shamrock Handicap, tilley the Of- 
One may wonder why FordwfeM 
much fuss about his Irish «wj»- 


Jingoism. mum ium iiuu.il , 

Johnston book makes clear,, is what .. TJli , i 7 «„i tn ho 1 lolly wood was so 

working at Disney meant: “It was like l wiih with people of Irish ongm that yoj 

being a player on a winning team." could mate a crude gpncrtfajoj*^ 

When it comcsdown to it, we all have a sn y ,hal lf l,,c Jews rnn ii. he 

half-admitted urge to be on the team. “S* 1 side , the Irish made thcplcturei.BftJ 


•• t: , 4 ‘ 


With FfliiMsfa (1940), evil Itself made famous signature (something which When it comes down to it, we all have a "T cial rebel One P ini aoe sn y ,hal lf tl,c J e 1 ws , rnn , 

an appearance, in retrospect , it was a caused him frequent embarrassment half-admitted urge to be on the team. JJf ®°SJ a „„„ i onn rjSn side, the Irish made the pictures^ 

significant -moment. 6n its first with autograph hunters). But he was. Dls „ ev AfMon . The Illusion of hk hZS’ Irish in the America of those dap«» 

? 1 i rdense, fantasia did bnd business at least according to the authorized ti fe i. bv far the 'fullest and most i n w w 1 p mLcnf about ns glnmorous as being H%* 

J.* •!%’■! ; ..^though less, probably, because it version, the undoubted guiding spirit fflustSted ^ vtT to in modern New York. JohjW 

v.-« l personified evilthau because it strayed of the whole operation; the gagman,' R DDear under the' Dranev imDnnt It the unfashionable thing in boaJJI 

far outside the world to which Disney's the stoiymaker - the manwho nEesthefirluhoS dStion his Irish roots. Dan Ford rebwjg 

customers had grown ‘’accustomed). . generated the enthusiasm and the £v i wo of the “nine did Men’^ who Ilf 6 Zrw° exc ' us * v 9 ^ V s ° £ n his wife, Mary, took o dim wetfffl* 

And slroHlYanenvpTds cam? the first . Weas, ■ Saned SsSSkmi for twente^araof the 192°s everyone defied prohibition, nim-m^ing/which she regar*^ 

teal- trouble: in paradise the studio „ ’ . . . . spaped ammation tor twenty years, ot but there can f t have beep many who ‘1^ .j,.!®' n d demanded that 

• • What is interesting about Baileys what went on - of “how it was done", would h»iiH onp mnm in hm«P hi* lowlnsn anaaemnnu . 


customers nqu grown uccusiumeuj. . generated tne cmi 
And shortly afterwards tame the. first i idea's, • 

I^Ttwr" .P aT ^ disc,: lHe s,udlp What is interest!: 
strike ot W 2 . ■ book Is that ^ 


puntuiai:-, u» muu.o mat , s in|ere!}ling abo i, t B alley's 

trike of 1942. -'••• book Is that it is the first studio- 

The 1940s appear to hnVe_ bcen a sponsored history lb admit that there 

■ m A it lit nil r>. oniii ■ knnrtn M nl* fAr ■ _ _ 1 _ La 1. V .. ft _ m 


dismissing them with the same cavnlier . of each 
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time when Disney began to look far might hiive been flaws in the Disney 
nCwicteas.Nonc of the major animated firmament - before, of course, 
features of the 1940s quite eppt ured the' di smissing them with the same cavnlier 
commercial nnd critical . success of insoucinnce that denies the evilrtess of 
Snow White, and the next two decides . n u Disney villains, from the Queen in 
vfcre spent designing different Edens, Snow Withe to Shere Khan In The 
starting , ; with Jhe “Tnic-Life j w , B i e Book. In Bambi , Bailey admits. 


le his liquor, 
further shaken 


insoucinnce that denies the evilrtess of 
all Disney villains, from the Queen in 
S/ioiv white to Shere Khan In The 


ige won't work because the 
the paper is too good. The 
included is rich and 


. Adventures", in which animal* were 
- anthropomorphized nnd humans were 
stripped of all UicIt problems. Finally, 
coming rather bite to the real business 
1 of making r world in his own imuee. 
Disney's attentions turned, to his 
masterpiece, Disneyland - "the 
happiest place oil earth", where 
dreams nna nightmnres are reduced to 
manageable proportions, history is 
homogenized and. if you drop your 


"the baby animals are overloaded with 
sentimentality; yet 1 judge their aim tb 
he true: when as a child 1 first saw the 
film, I responded to the sentiment and 
the. cosiness of it ail. Today. 1 am 
embarrassed by the sentiment but 
awed by the mastery of the 
presentation. " Never mind the quality, 
reel the width. 

- The true stamp of the authorized 


quality of the paper is to 
matertaj included is 
fascinating: original sketches, training, and perhaps he felt insecure, 

storyboards, fall and sometimes confronted by skilled actors. Yet he 
double-page colour illustrations from had an intuitive’ and uncanny 
- P sney , c ass c3 ’ detailed appreciation of acting. While he was 
descnptions of processes and un able to articulate it, he could goad 

SESt - EK hl V f i? M i! h « c actors in, ° wcellin g themselves by a. 

mat0 h' 1 8 combination of sarcastic humour and 

SSSjS tK JT all 'i Bu '.? r ? outright bullying. 


of actors, some of whom were his 
friends. He was one of the ‘ few 
directors who lacked theatrical 


provides ine nr« inorouen aescripnon, life was not exclusive to his old age. In u ! wfo M took o dim view d# 

by two of the “nine Old Men’ 1 who the m0s everyone defied prohibition, " "he regarded t 

shaped animation for twenty years, of bul thcre can’t have beep many who !? ^Tri^^and demanded 
what wen on -of “how it was done”. wou | d bulId one room to hoU se his '“JSJ «53 place bm 
The book is so massivethat itis difficult bookili anolheri M secret- “L**#! 
o hold andsoiavishly produced that compartments, to hide his liquor. 2 

■ S?. T* of u fl,p ‘° V - er u i 1,us i ratl0ns One's illusions may be further shaken SaSHJSS, ' 

that decorate the top nght-hand corner by revelations about Ford’s treatment be f m f. a if/nn^nthrouah^^ 
of each page won’t work because the D f actors , some of whom were his . Another is apparent throy g 

qualiu^ of the paper is too good. The friends. He was one of the few book “ *^.*2?. aft his E* 
material incUed is rich and directors who lacked theatrical overgrown f d ° l ^ n n ‘/ ll b u ^ ' 
fascinating: ongnal sketches, training, and perhaps he felt insecure, love ° JMJJ, 

storyboards, fall and sometimes confronted by skilfed actors. Yet he contempt for the 
double-page colour illustrations from had an intuitive' and lmrannv Noticing country cluos & 

at- ? isney f ci " Bia - de,aiie 5 ^s^ssssssxJ 

d ®^ n P tlons . ,°f processes and un &ble to articulate it, he could goad 'Y Itb a b i aC )l klf^nn dues”. It wassCg 
biographies of . all the actors into excelling themselves by a. slo 8 an . Hrinlcing arfS 

2, l ?P jntmatora. Vbu ally it is combination of .sarastic humour and excuse for hard drinking ^ 
unlikely to be equalled, But for a outriaht bullvina escapades. Ford longeu 

coffee-table book, the text is ' ; u f legefSs he had created aboal^| 

discordantly serious: a "how-to-do-It” He behaved like a character out of and when he formed the Ern^ , ^ 
book, studio sponsored and produced one of his cavalry films- a bull-headed, y ac ht club, he wui»d ?[■ 
over a four-year period. Thomas and bad-tempered Irish sergeant, who fa ex j ca n coast, - . ptSHSSr-- 



umtKeiy to ue equalled, But for a 
coffee-table book, the text is 
discordantly serious: a "how-to-do-It" 
book, studio sponsored and produced 
over a four-year period. Thomas and 
Johnston are determined to share their 
erudition but too often we follow them 


mSS es ■ P , " P found In Bailey’s treatment of the 1942 erudition but too often we follow them S^JKS-2 

^ f , • • -strike' which destroyed for ever the through painstaking descriptions of . 

' -^*53 0f W 5 T l0rt ? eosy - working atmosphere of the old tunica! Processes that leave us little: 

" S il * -W«tory and al.nwst “ Hyperion Avenue' sthdlo ns described ' wiser, gnd'we are treated to a self- , 

; n #|ng deriMtoiy of any length ever in Thomas/Johristontook ("When tauaht aesthetics in which notions such ™ .C are y * 

. -gets published bcditise the company u came right down to it , most of us M character and character relationship who ael Pf d 5 

tjwlsls on seeing aH copy before it will were more interested in keepine are presented as though they were reveals his method 

oFiyJ ^ b n i S ‘ ln ^ 968 ', w fe n animation alive than , we weie in exciting discoveries made only at John Ford was a 

Rl S h?l In. u is making money.") The strike was over Di *ney. • . He could ma^i 

generally affectionate but occasibnaliy unionization - a tonic that «««' « ■£.« 

CTlical history. TAe Disney Fmftwi, he anathema to a man who was prepared DB rf^ S flth an i /° f h h nsl n? are worked ?or ff 

Was forbidden io.irae so much as the r Q fjav more monev to a nrivate P Brtec fly attuned to the Disney ethos ,™ r * 11 

famous signature on the dust jacket - company to supply fiishevfand wUh that , l 5>?y ,tend to lose all sense oF “ 

le alone illustrations. And elSdly rathmtenStheXiahT^^^ proportion equating their excitement 
immediately after the book's at L ^ c ^'‘’'Planc camera with the- wfa loving care, 

publication, the Disney organization that there was a strike Jut rives ^biforatlon of theWiight Brothers, A kiss him after evi 

marshalled any number of us stars to rnlnimal Etn^Tben S aohinfof a ca P tion , V The Old Mitt, a ^ n V h t at H ha 

tell interviewers just how Schickl had non seqS he la^hes i^ °he T ne ?*J at Oscar-winning short . 2 do , 

misrepresented a sweet, kindand-the following uncncs ,mo me gyes both its tone and the key to the ®P art emortonai 

ultimate crunch - recently deceased WaU ni«n- u «« * u - ^* sn{ 7 organization: "The Old Mill- opposite. He d 

person. Since Schickel, no one has Vf!. y n S m??^S 0 I^ 1 e I ? lc ™ re that graved beauty and. S n ! on J ov 

tried to dt) it Rgain. ‘ * on J he . olncr hand, continued, visual effects could hold an audience * fllkea on *e s 

l K s to be entirely seiness. He became- for nearly tea minutes " Pinned nK 

The .two most recent books on known as ‘‘the hardest worker in a new animators desk to remind Sim nf «f ro jr.i hc evide 

Disney are well within the confines of Hollywood". ... His ceaseless his respoiaiblities is the maxim “Sen suspect that one p« 

the authorized version: indeed, Frank drive took him to the studio at it ciiteT*; Dlsnev An/moi- to- i? hn if?J d 

Thomas and Ol lie Johnston's Disney dawn. . . . It is not generally known Illusion of Ufe is^nerhan-: bimself. Hewasce 

Animation: The lUnsior\ of Life is the that \ each Christmas. Disney and last -^exhaustive 1 nrimpr”^ do u wn - f? ter E 

nearest the organization has yet Come *' - v entertained -children at the. hospital , outeness, . • v. ... r . ... A 01 about bim, fo 


He behaved like a character out of 
one of his cavalry films- a bull-headed, 
bad-tempered Irish sergeant, who 
inspired loyalty and even love from his 
troops fthough one wonders why' as 
one reads story after story proving how 
impossible he was). Dan Ford includes 
in his book ah extraordinary interview 
with Harry Carey Jr, the son of the man 
who helped start Ford's career, which 
reveals his methods with actors: 


Japanese ^ « 

a dangerous spy ring 
Naval intelligence- Bat IfcJK, 
came true, when wjf. TClfA 


■ his book ah extraordinary interview fornied ' an outfit called .the jjg 
ith Harry Carey Jr, the son of the man Photographic Unit, an 
ho helped start Ford a career, which fu n n in Sniform. It 
weak fils methods with actors: Navy, and then by the OM, a£ « 

John Ford was a bom psychologist, realized his great d S Qf^ve^j£ 
He could manipulate Scions better experiencejheklndofwvp ^ 
than any other, director I ever [» fld ® r ^ ated H 5I.S5 
worked for. If you were doing a hombed and strafed ^ 
tender love scene, he was fust kept his ^camCra^ ■Wjfeffljf 
.marvellous to you; he treated you bullet in his arm, a . -Pl 
vrtthlpving care'andyou wanted to Battle ofMJd^^^^ 
kiss him after every shot. But if it was Vfon an Oscar. He vw m.r 

a scene that had violence in it, or North AfnowJMJ'^ 


kept his camera 

bullet in his arm, a ^ d h £?S?5: 

Battle of Midway. 

won an uscar- Hc was ^ # 

North African 




a scene that had violence in it, or Norm 
anything to do with your coming fayasion of ^^/? a0 k of% 
apart emotionally, he was just the ^wHiui hfe with tht ran 
opposite. He’d s‘art di^fng and r j When HJ 
picking on you. the moment you fifois The icrt^. 

ea on the set. 


Sons. Stagecoach - 

Ihc scale* of to •**%&& *<* 

“•STSfp* 
zatiLSV&fr. 

oral hislorv by 


ii ...w family who, ... 

■old man. to,Mop«m 9 nt. y 9 %y, ^ujt 4 ^ ■ 
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Man, and other animals 


Andrew Topsfleld 

[adlM Drawle* 5 

Hazard Gallery 

hwis feared by some that last year's 
SSSnKd glut of rndian 
Eons might bnng an apathetic 
Son once the Festival of India was 
S and it is reassuring that the Arts 
rUril have now organized this 
Sable show of Indian drawings of 
Sfioghal period-. The first of itskmd 
to be held in this country, it has been 
selected by the artist Howard 
aSSn, himself a collector of Indian 
This is probably the best 

S tion for such a task, for 
some museums have 
collected a fair number of Indian 
inrinsj - Hodgkin under-estimates 
iter hidings in the introduction to his 
catalogue (Arts Council. £3.95. 0 7287 
0 H 0 $-asa distinct class of picture 
they have been appreciated more by 
(belndividual enthusiast. The only two 
serious studies of the subject hitherto 
sere both written by scholar- 
coflectors: A. K. Coomaraswamy’s 
Indw drawings (1910-12), the first 
book ever published on India's graphic 
arts, and S. C. Welch's more recent 
exhibition catalogue, Indian drawings 
and painted sketches (1976). 

This apparent neglect results partly 
(ran the uncertainty of distinction 
between paintings and drawings in 
Ma. Both normally use the same 
ttfhnique: fine brushes, opaque water- 
colour and a paper support. Most 
Indian paintings rely for their 
expressiveness as much on taut, 
rhythmical clarity of outline drawing 
as on their controlled intensity of 
colouring, and in this sense could be 
called poured drawings. What then is 
a drawing? For this exhibition it lias 
been understood, on the whole 
as anything less than a fully 
cohand painting. ''rour main types 
Merge, two of which are reasonable 
artists’ working sketches nnd 
imiiQKhed paintings in which only the 
preparatory under-drawing is 
“rapkte. The other two, more 


cases preserved until recently in the hanging and the catalogue follow no 
princely collections for which they historical or regional sequence). It 
were made. Sketches and unfinished offers instead a varied ana pleasantly 
works, when preserved at all. were idiosyncratic choice of drawings, 
passed down within the artists' ranging from the refined brush work of 
families. In the 1950s one Jaipur dealer the Mughal painter Basawan to the 
could buy Rajasthani drawings by the superbly spare outline and detail of 
bundle for their scrap paper value “RanaAmar Singh at worship" and the 
(about lp per kilo). The same dealer boldly conceived image or the hill 
would probably recognize several prince Bhupal Dev and his lady 

n!rtlir*c nmu mi okniu ll«« — — * — : — — * J - ! ' J 


pictures how on 'show at the Hayward. 

Hodgkin has used his artist's licence 
to include only pictures that move or 


gesturing towards their mirrored 
reflection. Hodgkin's favourite single 
theme is elephants. Ebullient Kotah 


please him, mostly from the Mughal elephant subjects punctuate the show, 
and Rajasthani schools. There is Httle bul the best of them, the late 
from the Punjab hill courts and almost seventeenth-century elephant fight, 
nothing from the Deccan, the two has a linear veiyfi that makes the others 


born the Punjab hill courts and almost 
nothing from the Deccan, the two 
other regions which produced 
distinctive linear idioms. Certain 
classic types of drawing are omitted, 
such as the large scale Jaipur cartoons 
for wall-paintings and fine Kangra 
works such as the Boston Mifo- 


seem conventional. More understated, 
but no less alive, are two fine Mughal 


Damayantl series. But neither is 
missea, for the exhibition is explicitly 
not an academic survey (both the 


elephant studies from the FitzwUfiam 
and Victoria and Albert collections. 
Assembled here, they suggest there is 
some truth in the idea that Indian 
artists have always depicted the 
elephant with greater sympathy than 
any other beast, including man. 


;7£o' 




■& 
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amaguoiis,: types comprise highly 
niwhed grisaille works, sometimes 
Sfihtiy tinted, and otherwise finished 
Wntugs of certain schools, in which, 
*■ prevailing reasons of taste, inrge 
““ground areas were left untouched, 
too together here, these different 
or work provide a wide and 
anthology of the linear 




mm 


a gents and achievements of 
Ji painters, although individually 
of them, has survived in gfeat 
J™lwrs. The two more finished types 
we always specialized genres, in most 


r ; ' 




• -7- >v : 

"The Emperor Akbar the Great hunting from a hawdah on the back of an 
elephant , a seventeenth-century work of the Delhi school, from the 
exhibition reviewed here. 


Mid-life crises 

Richard Combs 

- 

Tempest 

Various ci nemas 

Restlessness, urban Angst, women’s 
liberation, male menopause - from 
Bob and Carol and Ted and Alice to An 
Unmarried Woman, Paul Mazursky’s 
bantering comedies have clocked up 
more than their share of contemporary 
discontents. And, in the process, 
Mazursky himself now seems to have 
been overtaken by a mid-life crisis, by a 
need to try out other forms than hip 
New York comedy. This may be a kind 
of insecurity peculiar to New York 
film-makers, since Mazursky follows 
Woody Allen in this cultural quest, But 
Allen at least was lucky in finding 
Ingmar Bergman fairly early in his 
career, where one suspects that 
Mazursky has not yet found his model. 
His previous film, Willie & Phil, 
modelled itself after Jules et Jim, and 
now he has made even freer with 
Shakespeare. The result, however, is 
surprising in two ways, both related to 
its wayward length of nearly two-and- 
a-half hours. It is more ambitious than 
one might have expected - not in terms 
of Shakespearian interpretation, but in 
the tenacity with which it worries at its 
characters whohave become “stuck" in 
life - and more enjoyable in its show- 
business indulgence. 

At first. The Tempest seems a rather 
arbitrary, and even inappropriate, 
vehicle for a story about a disillusioned 
New York architect, Phillip Dimilrious 
(John Cassavetes), “the king of high 
tech" as he sarcastically terms himself, 
.who simply acts on that contemporary 
longing to get away from it all. Nothing 
here of Shakespeare drawing up the 
balance-sheet of his art (Phillip, we are 
led to understand, is a good architect 
who has lost interest In building casing 
, ' for: , the Mpbk. ;<?r 

consciousness fflSf- OoiHwiTnOm^twcn* 
the withering of age and a 
complementary clarity of vision. But in 
his updating of the text, Mazursky goes 
even further than turning it into a 
contemporary crisis-of-success fame,- 
and in going further has como up with 
some snow business that Is not alien to 
Shakespeare. There are a number of 
unexpected, and delightful, song and 
dance routines on this faraway isle, and 
Prospero has become an entertainer in 
a ratner John Osborne mood. 

The particular coup of this 
interpretation is the casting, of 
Cassavetes - an actor of Greek origin, 
and a film-maker whose own work 
(Shadows, Husbands. Opening Night ) 
has concerned itself, Prospero-hke, 
with the “reality" of acting, with the 


stuff that dream and illusion are made 
of. The subject, beneath the 
Shakespearian text, and beneath some 
of Mazursky's more familiar flummery 
about the comic dishonesties of sex, is 
something that underpins most of 
Cassavetes's films - tne traps and 
snares of being emotionally honest 
with oneself ana others. It is a theme 
which explains why the first half of the 
film, with extended flashbacks 
illustrating Phillip’s super-chic life in 
Manhattan, seems so wrongfooted, 
with its pretentious intimations of a 
moral crisis (Phillip wntching his 
disembodied self falling from the top of 
his latest casino in construction). 

Once he has settled in his barren 
place, however, Phillip hardly bothers 
explaining himself to anyone - the first 
authentic sign of his search for 
authenticity - certainly not to the 
women, his daughter Miranda (Molly 
Ringwald) and casual pick-up Aretha 
(Susan Sarandon), who have chosen to 
share his exile. Tne other side-effect of 
the Cassavetes persona is that this 
Prospero remains unashamedly 
"difficult" - tetchy, uncommunicative, 
belligerent even, an egoist like 
Shakespeare's original looking for a 
way out of his ego - where Mazursky’s 
previous heroes have usually 
capitulated to the demand to charm. 

The film’s other advantages might be 
similarly phrased in negative terms: its 
failure to turn Phillip’s Greek island 
into a tourist landscnpe; its failure to 
allow the narrative to come to rest, 
with the flashbacks to New York and 
the account of Phillip’s journey first to 
. Athens and then to his island 
emphasizing uncertainty and 
displacement, travelling over nrrivmg. 

It's a structure which also allows the 
r women to come into their own. Both 
! Mazursky's Ariel (Sarandon) and 
i Miranda establish themselves 
I spiritedly in the space that has beep 
. vacated by < :: 

^^^^^nlyMfl^slty^eeSmrbnriri* 
this dream with a return to Manhattan, 
a return to cultural certainties, recalls 
the glibness of his other films. The 
. need for New York is evidently so 
strong among its native film-makers 
(vide woody Allen) that it amounts to a 
kind of blinkered vision. Ironically, if is 
the “nowhere" land of Los Angeles 
and Hollywood (an area certainly 
despised by tills East Coast fraternity) 
that has produced work - John Ford s 
Inst film, 7 Women, for instance - that .. 
is closest to the artistic vision of the 
Shakespearian Tempest. 

Shakespeare in Perspective prints the 
commentaries on tne first eighteen 



BBCShakespc^are^rodu^ons (279pp. 



February Books from Yale 

The Soviet Union and the Arms Race 

David Holloway 

^Vhat isit that motivates and controls Soviet military policy? 
pi* important book sheds .new light on three aspects of 
Soviet military power: the role ■ of the military in the 
Jjjwfoo of the Soviet state, Soviet views about the uses pf , 

• TOty power in the nuclear age, and the economic, anq 
polifical institutions that sustain the Soviet military effort* ■ 
£7,95 ; 1 ( ■ - • • » 

" A History of European Socialism 

™b?rtS.Lin4emann ... 

authoritative study- of European socialism examin es, the. 
relationship between ideology, institutions, and the working 
-jtnautj in order to place the evoludon of socialism in a broad 
’■ ^tea.iiis.oo , ... . 

Financial Development- : of India, 
;I B Pftn 9 and the United States . 

: ^Trilateral Institutional, Statistical, and Analytic. : 

•:,,uwiparisou ■ .... - r 


•Ramon* W. Ooidsndik \ ’ - V 

ttoidsinith; highlights the essential different between # . 
; structures. of fadfa and Japan and compare* them 

; the United States, regarded a$ the prototype fa thi$ 

•JWds. £10.95 )•. ,v.v7^< : ivV.: - V!\: 

Growth in Ptewat- Japan • > ;! • . 


CQQlDreheniiive ii 


^ comprehensive historical survey of ; Japa; 
perfarmance from thc^Meiii Restoration fa. 

■ r. ;h;i' 4 : '- 


Justice, Equal Opportunity, and the Family 

James S. Fishkin 

Three common assumptions of both liberal theory and 
political debate are: the autonomy of the family, Jhe 
principle of merit, and equality of life chances, Fishkin 
argues that even under the best of conditions, rammiqnent 
to any two pf jhese principle* preclude? the durd. £15.00 

Join Tnimbulii The rfUmi; nd| /> 

jPalpter "■ . •*... -Ji;- 

edited by Helen Cooper ■ '>r; ^ 

This is a fully illustrated and annotated catalogue ol the 
Works of John Trumbull, considered America’s greatest 
history painter. 

Distributed for the Yale University Art Goflety 

So b/w illus. + 12 colour plates Cloth £35.00 Paper 

£16:95 

CastigUone > . . 

The Ideal and the Real fa Renaissance Culture. *,*. 

edited by Robert W. Hanning and Ddvtd Fosand 

' An invaluable aidito our understanding of, the .European 
Renaissance, these faterdisejplipary ; ^ 

iSSfalione's life, his feMoniilup ito hh 
rofaplexity-and subUety.of fas vision .in -the Book f ty 

^ Rbmanesque' Signs 

“Barly Medley Narejiave wdl^uo^P^y. ; c : •£. 

Stephen G- NithoUyJx.' J-. ' !; ; 

A atudv of!: litb' OTtujy vfaanraUyer iwnogwny,. 

ik.’ nhoi-UrVinffne ‘canon as Ithcl- basis for a. 


' BpedfiSdly^e Cbarlifaiagne ^oh-. as'^e. faraiB !&.:a. 
■theology, and history- £20-0();,y; f» 


Trials of Desire 

Renaissance Defenses of Poetry ' 

Margaret W. Ferguson 

Defining anti illuminating the defense of poetry 1 ** a 
rhetorical genre in iM own right and drawing on Freud s 
. ! theories, about psychic defense , mechanisms, this study 
brfagslrito fifth*’ eiemp)ary,wc?rfes by.Du^d]av,Tawo,ahd 
-.Sidncyi authors X>Wid exppnmcaited . with .th? .geore ; m 

* Wpfffafcyf wg y»- : ^I8.50 


Basileiis . 

The Evidence for Kingship in Geometric Greece 
■ Robert Drews . '** 

' Drews asserts that contrary to common assumption, the 
Greek poieis of the Geometric period had no kings, and that 
. fa each pq/u during this period there was a circle of 
hereditary leaders who shared poy/w Informally. £16.00 • 

: *iliie Fredericlc Douglass Papers . 

Series One: Speeches, Debates, .and Interviews ‘ 

.. .Volume 2: 1847-54' 


• i j 1 uvnSOWlUMU jwuuw I'piAMui vmiwij. i 

. dlscriminatioivagainst free black*; and ,Ws fusfan of ; other ' 
: ' dofaestfa .^d- fateriiadonkT reforms ^ v^th the .'anrisl^yery 
_i!j, ca^l-;£38 .PP. : .■ ; ; : - 

¥aie; ;Urtiv^raity':;Press' " 

.13 : Be^ord Square, ; London WC1B, B JF | 
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Alexander 

Solzhenitsyn 

Victory 

Celebrations 

and 

Prisoners 

Two plays translated 
from the Russian by 
Helen Rapp and Nancy 
Thomas 

Both theso plays were conceived by 
tho author in the years 1961-8 
when he was under sentence of 
hard labour in the Gulag. He 
committed them to memory and 
wrote them down subsequent to 
his roloaeo. They form two parts of 
a trilogy, the last part being The 
LoveOiriandtkelnnocerllj which 
was published in 1969 and wad 
later performed on BBC television 
and by the Royal Shakespeare 
Company. 

The authenticity ofhia detail 
supports a living message: the 
moBtimportant thing wehave is 
not our skins b ut pur conscience, 5 

Daily Telegraph 

Victory Celebrations 
0370304861 £4-96 

Prisoners 0370 80487 x £5-95 ] 

John Hutton 
Accidental 
Crimes , ; 

\ . a brilliantly focused portrait of | 
a man on the run from himself, a J 

perceptive, ofteq very funny , < 

.distillation of bourgeois guilt. It I ' 

establishes Mr Hutton as a crime l ' 
novelist of the mostdiscernihg 
sort’-’ Guardian 

'As a study of circumstantial 
evidence and disintegration, it is . • 
quite brilliant, quite heartless.’ 

• Observer 

John Hutton's first novel, 2d . 
Harriott Street, ioa$ short-listed 
for the 1980 Arts Co^itcilNatioHal 
Book Awards. Ithavjust been 
• publish ed inpaperback by 
.Qntnatia, 

Q 870 30498 6 £7-50 

Craig Nova 

The Good Son 

'Abb virtuoso handling of firat- 
person narration, The Good Son is 
tWtpaTVelloiisaa Aiidird Brink's . 
reCent A Cftcurtc/jVpicea. .\itie /• r " ' 
the ti^heM arid mbateiqiertnQv al- 
to my reading by any writer, 

now under forty/ , • * • ; 

■ JOHNIRVING ... ‘ *• ; 

New Yark Times Book. ftfuieiv 


Avast magnificent hook . . 1 
remarkable/ ' ■- : 

Melina Hastings Daily Telegraph , 

’Craig Nova’s consistently 
imaginative flair . . . consistently 
engaging/ 

TIM GRACE TLS 

0870804888 £7-05 
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Sparring partnerings 




y /J-rsi 

-. i. 


i.i-p 


Peter Kemp 


Gila von Weitershausen, a *«. 
sarcastic Hannele, was captivating 
woman who is captivated. Andfl 

^ne Up«airewas,strictlv ll oo2 

Hepburn’s wife - one of the sim 
ironies is that the woman who mavJ 

s4sxll r\t kna> knaUrt Hfl I •• ■ _ ■ 






The Captain’s Doll Hepburn’s wife - one of the sum 

BBC 2 lh L at l he w™* who naS 

— - — — — doll of her husband is herself doB-Kb 

she was perfect in every other way TV 
During his stay in Taos, New Mexico, predatory prattle and the ratilinioiB 
D. H.lLawrence was given a surprise, jewelleried possesshrenes 
His hostess there, Mabel Luhan, one portrayed with polished corakve* 
day presented herself to him kitted out the fey egotism and peaky agerKfo 
in clothes - white stockings, long full beautifully caught. ^ 

skirts -Uke those h “ ““A Openingwith thesightofamtfto 

wear. She had resolved, she 'later goldier, the film stressed the^A 
confided in her memoirs, to play her guerre aspects of The Cap/oMiM 
part in satisfying what she saw as a Tommies tramped triumphant om 
‘need of his to be entirely surrounded the cobbles of Cologne. Dmo^ 

5L‘" GemarBjnd AustrLbetawi.nl 


“God the Father and an angel ", (1646?), a drawing by Guerclno included 
in the exhibition of Italian Drawings from the Lugt Collection, Institute 
Nierlandais, Paris, on show at the British Museum until May 15. 


m — - -m 1*1 a aoii-iixe emgy or me mmc - 

Monologues and miracles 

■ gnomic wisdom; the former speeches diminished, passive, hugged, 

Clive Sinclair Sicl to be plodden, the tatter outright end 


by all sorts and sizes of persons dressed 

like his mother”. For Lawrence, em bittered frivolity. Returned to 
though, Mabel sattempt to extend a E n gi and a ft er his wife’s ‘dal 1 
helping hand to his Oedipus complex H epbum finds himself fi ! 
must have seemed the materialization de mobbed: discharged from bhiS , 
of a nightmare. Women, he always ^ so | d j er and ^ husband. Exteafia i 
fears, may want to treat their men as story’s summary here, falS 
Mis Lawrence treated him - with a love enlargecf entertainingly on b i 
that smothers. His writing shows him disorientation in a world of cocbi, ; 
using many twists and squirms to ra gtime from homed gramophona, 
struggle free of such a suffocating Qnc j shingled flappers semspboiia 
dut^. And nowhere more so than in their availability. This way of life, 
The Captain s Dp//. Its central image captured in suavely sardonic cano, 
a doll-like effigy of the male wa5 finally set against someth ineswn 
embodies his apprehensions of what elcmenta f. Rejoining Hannele a 
women might uke their men to be: Austria, Hepbum persuade* her s 
diminished, passive, hugged, visit a glacier with him. In the sloiflb 
manipulated. Its central doctrine -that is prese nted in emphatically mu 
wives should offer "Honour and terms; lhc vista includes a "deft... 
obedience: and the proper physical with black trees like hair flourkhiailfl 
feelings" - is one of his charms to keep this secreti nB ked place of the ex®’, 
vampiric “love" at bay. Skirting such sexual scenery, fa Gi 

James Saunders’s adaptation of the confined itself to the psychologies!*! 
tale slightly shifted its emphasis, emotional sparring bctjfaa « 
Interpolated scenes threw greater couple. As Hannele and Heaton 
weight onto its satiric look at shallow, scrambled their ungainly, 
casual sex. As a result, the basic way over the rough ground, dafoita 
contrast seemed to be not between n elevated emotion vat jam 1 
cioyinaly intimate relationship and ignominiously down to eartl mk 
something less stifling, but between rapture was doubly 
easy, temporary partnerings and one Climbers greeting each 
that Is more demanding but more of “Bcrghcir were mocked- Ana,™ 
permanent. There were other this alpenstock attitudinizing uJs 
alterations, too. Melodrama wus background, Hepburn aenounc^ 


soporifics. 


Martin Sherman 
M essiah 

I Aldwych Theatre 


Essentially Sherman has written a feelings" - is one of his charms to keep 
love story distinguished by an unusuBl vampiric “love” at bay. 
plot, which goes something like this. James Saunders’s adaptation of the 
The ugly Rachel marries an older man, ta | e s!i&ht i y shifted fa emphasis. 


“No chapter in the history of the Jewish 
people during the last several hundred 
years has been as shrouded in mystery 
as that of the Sabbatian movement ’, 
wrote Gershom Scfiolcm in The 
Afessianfc Idea in Judaism. Perhaps 
that is why the story of Sabbatal Sevi 
has attracted so many writers; lacking 
Scholem’s scholarly constraints they 
can replace histoncal reconstruction 
with imaginative speculntion; In brief, 
Sabbatai Sevi lived from 1526 until 


.The ugly Rachel mames an oiaer man, 
Reb Ellis, to escape the curse of 
spinsterhood, acquiring also a 
beautiful nephew. On their wedding 
day this nephew, Asher, bursts In with 
news that the Messiah has come. In 


wives should offer “Honour and 
obedience: and the proper physical 


time even Reb Ellis is converted, so something less stifling, but between 
that he disposes of all Ins worldly goods easy.,. -temporary partnerings and one 
and climbs onto hisroof from which he that { s m0 re demanding but more 
intends to fly to Jerusalem. At first permanent. Tliere were other 
Rache pleads w th him to come down, derations, too. Melodrama wus 


■ESS AtaSSKfiiB K cd & ri8hl £ 

i"S W i^ t . ha . n u? h« announced that everything once t0 ,u. emp S5^ 


he fell in with a prophet called Nathan 
of Gaza, There, in 1665, with Nathan's 
blessing', be declared himself the 
Messiah. The rest Is his lory -or fiction. 


has announced that everything 
forbidden is now permitted. 


convincingly with the man’s _ 

personality and all its awkward shifts appealingly and mum ^ 
between diffidence and dogmatism, perceptively than it was in mu 

Flats and sharps o, 

- — and on his ami J 

Andrew Hislop *33 

courtesy of her nouvt 

Doug Lucre parents). Viv harbours aseW^ 

Toni which turns to nswif^ 


personality and all its awkward shifts 
between diffidence and dogmatism. 


put in by the two proiaguiumj 

his early career as a peripatetic rabbi. commiuea suiaae. /\pnri mini mis, story’s conclusion still came aw® 

ssS" 8 ^v^iair ESS LSI? sse&mimss 

imrtsrja 


imagination and action, exemplified In together. It falls apart because in Act 
the novel by corrupt kabb&mts who Two Shmn Taylor (playing Sarah, 
take sexual metaphors literally, a sin Sabbatal’s wife) has to recite an 
Singer himself committed in writing interminable monologue which has the 
the novel* Rechela, his heroine, having effect of deadening Rebecca's only 
i conceived the Messiah in her mind, is speech; which is neither dramatic nor 
possessed by a dybbuk and dies in a moving, though it records the events 


conceived the Messiah in her mind, is speech; which is neither dramatic nor 
possessed by a dybbuk and dies in a moving, though it records the events 
grotesque parody of childbirth. . In «H»t caused her to bite her tongue. 
Barnet Litvinofrs Another Time, What should be the intellectual core of 
Another Voice Sabbatai Sevi was a the play- the denunciation of a cossack 


and on his ami 


Doug Lucre 
Hard Feelings 
Bush Theatre 


hippie-like mystic, misguided by God in favour of a humanistic Messiah 
unscrupulous managers; despite the ' consequently suffers the same fate as 
title the message was contemporary earthbound Reb Ellis. Furthermore, a 
(circa 1971). Now Martin Sherman, fascinating -contradiction gets lost; 
provoked by the Jonestown massacre, Sabbatai, the false Messiah, grants 
halalsq beert drawn to the mystery o! Rachel her only happiness, btit at the 
/the Sabbatian movement, Like Singer expense of her intelligence (not to 


courtesy of ner 

parents). Viv harbouijasertct^ 

For Jane which turns to Wyj 
the open with 
who makes 
collages of Hitler and 


— — T*” collages of HHier 

That a play set in Brbtton explores the madff 8 and^steal*. or f ^ ^ 
pofitics of power and property and the Tnnf^s boyfriend, 
struggle m a community for individual R^ d ington).^ pop-s^Kl 
nghts and justice is no great suipnse; “ dou f bu { 0 f Hitie Wprthi^Jj 
tjiaUhere are nots in the streets during KJ® n «nared to cash ifl 


he sets his drama in a Polish shtetl or 
Jewish village, all of which were 

... : i _ ■; ■_ 


riots io the streets during 
i. Even the outbreak ot 
le end seems a natural 


illage, all of which were N . . . ■ , consequence of the quality of the A^rirJiirv^ a purveyor of^fS 

e to messianic rumours after .JXin? Si., ® P e . , J 5r V ,a ? ce j s characters’lives. Doug Lucie’s Hard svmpatby fflR 

oms- of 1648.: Sherman’s ^ ^ ^«Bngs, however, never leaves the A-®*! 

not SevL'i motivation but his J™- S Sl erma !i has P r0 J ,lded for confines of a poor(ish) rich(lsh) girl's j cmnpr^ll 

«•. S3. "aw!® 


susceptible to messianic rumours after _ ? ,r*P m ». n 3 P«normance is 

.the pogroms- of I648. : Sherman’s fl l 2fte J b £ intel,1 6 e L nt > lhanl « to the 
subject Is not Sevl’s motivation but his ?I? e s ‘l erman * ,as provided for 
effect upon a small community; In I , L^ 01 ? 8r ® le » weU- 

particular k on a buck- toothed matron, served. Jack Klan. (who plays Asker) 
ner dumbfounded mother, her tuners most from Sherman's 

husband and her nephew-by-marriage. Jr tenninatioa to force contemporary 

Maureen Upman plays Rachel, a re^ous'SoThe is^uh^^Slk 

!?^ na, f of former “spirt tualoppreSsipn’', an 

schlemlel. While Gimpel the Fool is idea that would never have crossed h£ 
ready to take people at their word mind. Worse: this hu m o„rW. 


centred on the power games and sexual 
intrigues of a community of pad- 
sharing graduates (riots and blacks are- 
kept nrmly off-stage); and the 
spreading disease, though quintessen- 


her flat. He does. 


n., WIUU^II nuiUHSSeil 1 

dasslessly venereal. 


ready to take people at their word mind. Worse this humnnrw» . . 

when they toll him that the Messiah has character is^ven the lines "Th* .A link, though, between theextemal .. 

come |Q Frampol, Rachel requires problem^ is ib Smy people mtM&S and the intenial botheration is atscomra v .. . ^ 

proof, and asks God Cor a sign. She is themselves with netSwthat thew Ef° w ded (Stephen Tiller). A Lucie s worM 

m familar terms with the Almighty, no It israMflt ,-«« ; 

though her conversations are one- unconscious iokei and it 1* winv C.JS koy-krieha of Would-be dramatically becau** fcfn 

sided - in other words, she delivers has nothing to Jo with realitv ^Hns ?PjJ ci 'P r Jai,e (Jenifer Landor), the of the foible* of ^ 

many monologue,. Indued, Sherman Svw tried S demnmuS b “< persecuted ofthe. youlhls wo/rfeiWly^^i-». 

monologues make up a great part from a garden7 They are t»rSn? ra ' h ®.® wa P s projectiles with the perceptive 
the .play. TOs is fine when they’re This is aSSSnatiTof a pla®^ abuse, blows and KwisfiJaneof^s Wj 

to turh^ Imagination WaSfan^i! S22?. s of Sun , da X P a ^ re "M* Hitlerian 

depends upon language for its etta* 7^ 0Us m ® m ke re of the household ' and because 


someone to him 


brs with Hitlerian 


me piay. iqis is nne wqcn ineyre , L&is is symptomatic of a play that fails a P use ' DI ? W8 ana JewBOJanoo* 

Rachel’s because, as someone to him imagination into' action- h of l *> e Sunday papbre with Hitlerian 

complains, she's always got a smart depends upon languagrfor its effect* j?? 0 ^ 8 ^mbers of the household and because 

answer. Otherwise ithe monologues are but at the cruSal^momMta^ y^^fytakesia byMDce 

fMffi iiiillllllBIftifliimnnRi itn Pkyriwl toll. Hew cut above an eye by. at portraying 
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Children’s books 


The image of British boyhood 


t & a Cold Tub, Sir! is a compan- 
^volume to Great-Grandmama s 
Rdfy. Wendy Forrester’s evocation 

JS art Own Paper (which was 

lerieied In (he TLS of August 15, 
iwjv tike the earlier book it is an 
flinty mixture of anthology and 
conmiitBiy. There are, however, 
m rignlricant differences. Wendy 
fonet« made her compilation as an 
eatbnsiastic reader and collector of 
COP. She restricted her coverage to 
ifc Victorian years and provided a 
wM analysis of the paper’s content, 
jack Cox was editor of 77ie Boy’s Own 
feti from 1946 until it finally closed 
blW. He aims to cover the whole 
dily<ight years of BOP’s existence, 
leads to lake the nature of the content 
for granted, and, inevitably, gives an 
insider’s view, with a special 
cosceDtralion on the personalities of 
fa papers various editors. It is sad to 
acne that Jack Cox died in 1981. He 
tal completed the writing of the 
Beta part of Take a Cold Tub, Sir 1 
km did not have an opportunity to 


and the Committee noted with 
something like regret that it would be 
"impossible" to exclude from it “the 
notice of athletic sports and games”. 
That clearly embodied a recognition 
that the older kinds of moralistic 
publications favoured by the RTS 
would not serve present purposes: 
BOP had to compete in the new late 
Victorian mass-market. 

It was this combination of moral 
control exerted by the RTS and the 
commercial experience of its first 
managing editor, George Andrew 
Hutcnmson, that brought immediate 
success to BOP. In the early days it cost 
one penny and was published weekly. 


Peter Keating 

early number of BOP, and he was 
commissioned to write more. But 
Kingston learnt that he was suffering 
from a fatal illness and instead of a 
stirring tale of the Arctic wastes lie 
submitted an equally stirring personal 
letter to his readers. It appeared in 
BOP. together with a presentation 
portrait, shortly after his death. 
Kingston thanked his renders for all the 
pleasure (hey had given him and 
assured them that he was “leaving this 
life in unspeakable happiness because I 
rest my soul on my Saviour." He closed 
his letter: “Dear Boys, I ask you to give 
your hearts to Christ, and earnestly 
pray that all of you may meet me in 


revise a final draft forpUDlication. In a 
tribute to him the publishers describe 
kb work on the manuscript as a “labour 
of love", and that is apparent on every 
Page- 

It is difficult to see exactly why BOP 
should have inspired such warm 
affection from generations of readers 
ml Journalists, though a clue is given 
by a tetter it received In 1949. The 
V»« c ana from Germany; “My 
Eqslbb'jiefl-ftiend sends me B.O.P 
«vwy month. It helps me to get a 
woderiu! picture of how the average 
British boy lives." That may Be 
wrellable sociology but it probably 
fatales only that the pen-fnend had 
they shared many tastes and 
intoesis Like most successful 
periodicals, BOP had a fairly restricted 
Although it liked to assume 
I®' -toy*" were the same the whole 
*wld over, its main concern was to 

h od^ s P oc * a * * ma 8® 

BOP was created by The Religious 
Society In 1879 in an attempt to 

“nW Vmino r^nrlArr atuaii frAm (tin 



Edward Corey’s idea of a very notorious couple of cats. Muneojerrie and 

Rumpelteazerfrom Old Possum’s Book of Practical atsby T? 

drawings by Gorey (Faber. £4.95. 0 571 11971 ?). 
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row up to carry out market research 
fjw the magazines available for boys. 
“*y, were particularly impressed by 
SS Be f ton ’ s Boy’s Own Magazine 
Cm 874), which had recently closed , 
bought -the title: here was the 
^rototype of BOP. The new periodical 
^tobe 'sound and healthy" in tone, 


opening number featured "My 
First Football Match" by Talbot Baines 
Reed who more than any. other writer 
set the public-school tone of decency 
and fair-play that was to be so 
characteristic of the paper. Reed was 
the perfect contributor, enormously 
popular and totally indifferent to 
payment for hi? work. Novels such as 
The Adventures of a Three-Guinea 
Watch and The Fifth Form at St. 
Dominic's were first serialized in BOP 
and the copyrights made over to the 
RTS as part of Reed’s service to 
“Christian literature". 


Heaven. 

Jules Verne was another well 
established author who wns happy to 
see his later work serialized in BOP. 
Jack Cox suggests that an especially 
close relationship soon developed 
between Verne and his young British 
audience and gives this as a reason why 
in Britain Verne’s novels are still often 
classified as “Juvenile fiction”. In 1886, 
when Verne was shot and crippled by a 
deranged nephew, BOP readers were 
able to demonstrate their affection. 
They clubbed together to buy him a 
gold-mounted walking-stick which he 
u said to have treasured. 1 

So thick is the nostalgia surrounding 


however 8 SuftSS * SfaSS surrounding 
S ' Sr the ^ Sr seek out the early days of BOf that even now 
established writers to provide suitable the autnors most readily associated 
esta Diisnea w rue h Kineston- with the paper tend to be Victorian. 

Jack Co/Snl, out that although 
Whaler - contributed a serial. Prom editor after editor longed to discover 
Powder Monkey to Admiral, to an someone who could write school-^ 


stories as well as Talbot Baines Reed, N 
“no true successor" was ever found, c; 
That judgment cannot be fairly applied o 
to adventure fiction. Percy F. h 
Westerman, W. E. Johns, and C. S. s 
Forester were valued twentieth- n 
century contributors. But perhaps v 
there were other reasons for thinking r 
that Reed was irreplaceable. ' 

True to their religious traditions the 
RTS were always uneasy about the i 
central place given to fiction, and Jack i 
Cox shared that concern. As editor in < 
the 1950s he regretted that a decision i 
was not taken to drop fiction and "go J 
all out for a practical-interest paper’. I 
It must be doubtful whether any policy i 
change at that late date could have 1 
avea BOP, but it is certainly true that I 
strong part of the paper’s appeal lay i 
n the interest it generated In practical i 
nd technological topics. "How it 
Vorks" articles ranged from bicycles 
o prop-driven racing cars, from the 
jramophone to television. Discussions 
if country-craft, scouting, and hobbies 
if every possible kind, were always 
jopular: fundamental social and moral 
/ahies may greatly have changed 
luring its lifetime, but BOP managed 
to keep up-to-date with the modern 
boy’s various sparetime interests. 
Stamp-collecting was, apparently, the 
only hobby to be featured throughout 
the entire life of BOP. 

But, if the rather eccentric title of 
this book is any guide, U was the 
correspondence column that made the 
most memorable contribution to the 
paper’s bracing tone. The advice 
**Take a Cold Tub, Sir (or “Man"]!” 
came from Dr Gordon Stables who, 
under the pseudonym “Medicus”, also 

was certainly the weirdest. His own life 
story would have been rejected as too 
fanciful by any respectable fiction 
editor. He was born In Banffshire, 
studied medicine nL Aberdeen 
_ University, and while a student took 
° part in a' whaling expedition: The ship 
i‘ was trapped in an ice-pack and 
i reported ns lost. When he returned 
? home he found his family in mourning 
for him. He then served as a surgeon in 
z the Royal Navy, became a recognized 
f authority on dogs and “kennel editor 
’ of the Livestock Journal before joining 
“ BOP. He wrote adventure stories 
„ which could be published only after a 
good deal of sub editing, but in 
h p exchange for theso silent favours he 
provided BOP with its immensely 

” , ■■1T..I1I. til Mh. fnr 


Newfoundland dog. and a parrot. They 
carried with them a startling collection 
of objects which included a violin, 
harmonium, and guitnr, a Royal Navy 
sword and "a good revolver . It was 
now that Dr Stables did most of his 
writing for BOP; in the winter he 
retired to his Berkshire home with his 
wife, six children and countless dogs. 

On the road in summer Dr Stables 


made regular stops so that he could 
receive tne rifts of fresh food presented 
to him by BOP admircre. He would 


popular column "Health Hints for 
Growing Boys" and invaluable 
publicity. 

Every summer he took to the road in 

his “land yacht",' a gigantic horse- 
drawn caravan. He wai accompanied 
by * a coachman, valet, cook. 


respond by giving a lecture on the need 
to lead healmy lives. He set an example 
by taking n tub in the open air every 
morning "with two buckets of cola 
wnter, an enormous sponge, a hunk of 
hard yellow soap, and a very hairy, 
rough towel the size of n double-bed 
sheet." Together with plenty of fresh 
ah, sensible food, no smoking, and 
regular exercise, the cold tub was Dr 
' Stables’s suggested cure for most 
adolescent ills. 

Queries on subjects other than 
health could be treated with an 
editorial brusqueness that made Dr 
Stables seem tame. Jack Cox says that 
most answers were “straightforward 
and informative" but even he cannot 
resist printing the ruder examples. " A 
man must always tnke the nationality 
of his Father" one correspondent was 
told. “Does your relative think he is a 
Welshman by any chance? If so he had 
better think again.” Another 
, correspondent received the 
. information he asked for bui it was 
! hardly encouraging'- "The fact, of you 
• being a tradesman s son would not, of 
itself, be a bar to your becoming an 
J officer to 

Some of the most interesting queries 
were from apprentices worried by 
■ work conditions. The editor responded 
with. a paternal heaviness thHt seems to 
mingle sympathy with a fear that he 
: himself . might be accused of 
\ encouraging discontent. His advice is 
I strongly on the side of “conciliation", 

I “a little respectful remonstrance with 
I your master”, and "willing 
i obedience": he insists that “to talk too 
l much of 'rights’ and wliat you can 
■ ’claim’ in the way of holidays is a 
? serious mistake.” Behind the advice is 
s the editorial conviction that complaints 
i are really a sign of weak character. An 
i “anxious mother", concerned at the 
e long hours her son was having to work 
v as an apprentice ironmonger was 
r comforted with. "Better for a man that 
e he wear the yoke in his youth." 

. That was the true message of BOP. 
n Boys were encouraged to enjoy being 
«. boys, but they were never allowed to 
d forget that it was Men that Brilain 
t... really needed. ■ 
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xfiey Beginners- they worklikejriagic! 

Thfire are how ten titles in this highly successful series of easy readers' - the eleventh, 
FMom, will be puhMed m May at £3 • 95. The others are 

- Amv Goes Fishing jmnmrMMAtoSchimrngfr . , J8.-25 870 80902 2 . 

Fox and Hi« Friends Edward Marshall! Jamss Marshall £8-76 870 80986 9 , 

Leo and Emily FmmBrandffnbemlAm £8-26 $70 80916, i ^ ■ _ , _ _ ( 

'iMMlBMtoytHgldtM' FnmBrandaibtrelAm ■ £8-76 870 30M6 7 . 

wSemS^M ' Mni-s Tales of Oliver Pig JmnVanLeeuwml Arnold Label £8-76 870 TO08 1 
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A blueprint for fun 


Modern monster!"" Short and easy: junior fiction 

AVl.UvlwJ.ll lliuilo LCI o * be satisfied with whnt I have", und 


Gavin Ewart 

Ian Dory (Editor) 

Hard Lines: New Poetry and Prose 
Faber. £1.95. 

0 571 13073 9 __ 

The voice of the teenager, and of his 
spiritual associates, is heard 
throughout the land; and adolescent 
revolt (which in its purest form hates 
everybody - no exceptions - over 
twenty five) changes Hs vocabulary and 
its terminology- As in the left wing 
political poetry of the 1930s, which 
fifty years ago I was glad to write, there 
is more heal than light in most of it. 
But, as the wise and tolerant 
pedagogues say (easily the most 
infuriating thing they could possibly 
say) rebellion in the young is natural, 
to be expected, in its way quite a good 
thing, and you'll grow out of it. 

Possibly the saddest thing about a 
collection of previously unpublished 
work is that very often they do grow 
out of it. Thatcherism and economic 
imperatives take over, it's eveiy man 
or woman for himself or herself; and 
the generous unpulses, the idealism 
and the commonsense, are sacrificed 
to the need for a living wage. Good 
writing, in people of this age, occurs 
almost accidentally, largely influ- 
enced by what they have recently, 
experimentation and shedding styles. 
With the talented ones (and in a sense 
all of diem are sleepwalkers) there is a 
kind of pre-echo, of the sort that some 
old LPs used to have, when you could 
hear the note sung by the singer before 
she sang it “for real". This is the 
indication of what is to come, what 
pompous people over forty call 
^promise". 

Some of these writers have more of 
this than others. At this stage, head- 
patting is not in order. It would be 


wrong to encourage some, if this is 
going to make others feel that’s they’ve 
failed. The individual English teacher 
is the one to give encouragement and 
make suggestions. Ian Dury’s 
manifesto, “About this book", states: 
We all have brains and feelings 
We are all equally 
capable 

of changing the world 
by creating a world of our own. 

That last line has a subjective ring 
about it and it’s perhaps too open to 
interpretation (is that "world of .our 
owirin our own heads or in reality, in 
actuality?). Elsewhere, apart from 
prophesying Bex colleges and model 
airplane colleges, Dury says a lot that 
William Morris said in News From 
Nowhere (1891) - though good ideas 
don’t necessarily become less good 
with the passage of time. “Manual 
labour will become a healthy weekend 
pastime”, for example, and 
** Absorbing and demanding self- 
employment will be the order of the 
day”. “Music, drawing, writingand fun 
will be compulsory school subjects 
from the age of 3.” Perhaps the worst 
one can say of this (trendy idealistic 
cloptrRp according to some) is that to 
publish a blueprint for "fiuv’ might be 
difficult. Things thnt turn out to be fun 
usually do so by accident, they can’t be 
put on a curriculum (“Rarely, rarely, 
earnest thou^Spirit of Delight I’ j. 
"Looking on the bright side, perpetual 
progress is inevitable .*’ Yes, but first 


put on a curriculum (“Rarely, rarely, 
earnest thou^Spirit of Delight 1*j. 
"Looking on the bright side, perpetual 
progress is inevitable Yes, but first 
we’ve got to get past The Bomb 
somehow - one way or the other. 

Hypocrisy about sex, about class, 
about colour is not to be found in this 
book. On the other hand honesty, 
truth and the willingness to look an 
Idea in the face are virtues in both the 
poems and the prose pieces. The 
drawings are likewise realistic, simple 
and effective, Some of the poems 
might be the mature work of E. J. 
Thribb; some of them might be Early 
Thribb (when he used rhyme). Others 


are a good deal belter than this. Pop 
songs, Adrian Henri, Roger 
McGough, West Indian music, seem 
detectable from time to time in the 
background. Masturbation, glue- 
sniffing, academic malpractices, the 
threat of nuclear war, the terribleness 
of conventional jobs and the conjugal 
treadmill; they all get a mention. | 

This all takes me back to 1933, to the . 
time when my own seventeen-year-old , 
poems were published in New Verse 
and The Listener, and one line pinched 
from Havelock Ellis (“My penis is nine 
inches long") was censored, by 
Grigson or my English teacher, I forget 
which. Should precocious publication 
be encouraged? Doesn't it (ead to self- 
consciousness, even to the kind of 
“inner circle" feeling of being part of 
an 61ite that is satirized here in a 
reference to adult writers? “They all 
know each other and go to the same 
literary receptions and evenings and 
send each other postcards." 

I don't, think my own early 
publication did me any harm. I never 
thought I was Shakespeare. I was 
proud to be in print, but not 
inordinately so. In any case, part of Ian 
Dury’s contention (he's “Britain’s 
most articulate spokesman for rock n' 
roll" according to The Sunday Times 
and has a "legendary" band, The 
Blockheads) is tnat anybody (or almost 
anybody) can do it, and everybody 
should nave a go. In this he is in 
agreement with tne late Lord Stanley 
or Alderley, a very different character, 
who wrote a book urging everybody to 
write, illustrated with his own poems. 
The publishers of Hard Lines do in fact 
invite contributions for a proposed 
follow-up. 

The closing date for this year’s W. H. 
Smith Young Writers' Competition is 
February 28. The competition, which 
celebrates its silver jubilee this year, 
awardB prizes to poetry, prose and 
plays submitted by young writers. 


Tom Shippey 

Kevin Crossley-Holland . 
Beowulf 

Illustrated by Charles Keeping 
Oxford University Press. £4.50. 

019 279770 0 

The theory of evolution is mighty yet: 
and one of its commonest corollaries in 
the literary world is the belief that 
ancient art is appropriate now to 
children, so that tne mythB of Asgard 
survive as a Puffin book, Robin Hood 
reappears as a Disney fox, and most 
modem Arthurs have turned into 
adolescent inglnus defeated 
continually by an adult sophistication 
they cannot mathc. 

It is true that the naivety of that 
belief will be seen immediately by 
anyone who really appreciates 
ancient art; but this does not make it 
easier for such people to produce (as in 
this case) a child’s version of Beowulf. 
Something of the original has to be 
kept. But most of that original is too 
dark, hard-hearted and (especially) 
convoluted for any but an adult 
understanding to reach. What kind of 
compromise should one aim at, then? 
For compromise it has to be. 

Charles Keeping’s illustrations 
show particularly well the struggle 


in winter-bound garths Km.-.. 

heavily there on ihading Sw!! 

hair and flesh from 
outlined claws stick out, like « 


and rocks "^ainsr U ira 

monsters' lake. Children Til 
guess, would find these drS 
disturbing: they have the impfe 
M.R. James ghost story rathSfcJS 
a Maunce Sendak “Wild Thing"/* 

And then there is the hero Emm 
child is going to notice that in iw 
pictures Beowulf looks stupid Hack 
is too broad and his nose too tutfh 
insight. Is this another ffllA tJ A . 


between fidelity and contemporary 
appeal. Something of the genuine 
Anglo-Saxon love of unfocused 
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complexity comes over In the myriad 
details round the edge of the drawings: 
every brooch, buckle, sword-hilt and 
mead-horn has its tiny, inked-in, 
individual, wavy pattern. Totally 
modem, by contrast, is the wayward 
Individualism of the warriors' faces, 
with straying hair, sagging eyes and 
stumpy teeth all seemingto say “This is 
what lay behind ideals. Do not let the 
words of poets fool you." There is no 
I modem way to draw Grendels, 
though, since to us such creatures have 
I no reality behind them except the 
I psychological one of fear and isolation 


modem looking patronizingly ha 
down the evolutionary laddert OrTi 
a response to the original poea » 
which indeed the outgoing coofifa 
of the hero is whittled down by Hen 
to a brave despair that can, in 
point only to a lifelong if nsfi 
integrity: “I was seven wlatm j 
when the lord of treasures / loot os 
from my father . , ."? 

This last feeling, I think, ca n 
longer be communicated easily, H» 
ana cheap palliations come raft 
nowadays , and death is rarely inljiafc 
Still, Kevin Crossley-Holland buludj 
fair try at blending ancient al 
modem, like his illustrator. Modm 
are the gums, buttocks, hawkinsal 
tooth-pickings that remind usbri 
the old days people were still peqk 
Ancient is the mood of involveadoik, 
in which adopting one son era 
disinheriting another, victory mu 
casualties, and talking directly iboa 
such matters is not only otiose hi 

S robably unlucky as well. The at d 
eowulf was always in the telMti 
the stoiy, so that reducing it ioim 
word novelette must inevitably rot 
rash. This is a thoughtful and respectfd 
retelling, though, in which write ad 
illustrator have helped each cite. 
Wisely, the translator has kept i frr 
words over to give the port's M 
unexpected summary of bis M 
character straight: "They said IJjf fl- 
ail kings on earth he was thenwft. 
the most gentle, the most W la “I 
people, the most eager for J 


Marks of progress 


Brian Alderson 

Hannelore Daubert, Klaus 
Doderbr and others (Editors) 

Lexicon der Kinder - und Jugcnd- 
Itteratur: ErgBuzungs - und Register- 
baqd 

Tl^^^Weinheim: Beltz Verlag. 

3 407 56514 3 ■ 

The three main volumes of this hefty 
encyclopedia were published between 
| 1975 and 1979. In nis preface to the 


attempts to go beyond merely Sj 
the subject articles g 
“Aufklflrung", say) in order 
the presence of the idea in olhegjj 
In a number of instants this lrto 
impossible strings of . J 
example, M AufkMniag M 
hundred and eleven refereo^c 
“see also Auficiarungsp^r 
where there are thlrtfWO’ijjJ^ 
the curious reader will 
list some sense at 
direction of the flneydop^w. 

whole. As Professor DodjrtfWJ 
It aims to be more than a mw« 
of names and dates, and b°® . j, 
choice of articles ■ 

* cri 
mg ou 
th whit 
rature i 


; A nn Thwaite 

, , nudum once said that she wrote 
LThSVbTcnuse she so badly wanted 
“ ^ them. "I think 1 would 
w 2£ have died if 1 hadn’t written A 
she confessed a little 
VMwwantlv. of that extraordinary, 
JSS book, in Edward Blishen s 
Mi Paradise i\915). Although her 
JS^ird Bridget and William must be 
Sly book written for a series ever 
Ste&rtlistcd for a major prize, even 
Ke Gardam’s individuality is 
aliped by the series formula. One 
• nobody needs to write a 
tkbW. a Gazelle .an Antelope or a 
Hooscotch book. They are often 
liMftive enough books, books which 
une a useful purpose, but rarely are 
i tbey stories which linger in the mind, 
gutenrich and delight. 

And yet it is just at this stage 
ritn children are still having to work 
it the decoding, when reading is still a 
bit of an effort, that they need to be 
Bsared that the whole troublesome 
btsiness is really worthwhile. The 
contents of these early solo rending 
hooks may determine whether a child 
becomes a real reader rather than 
merely someone who enn rend. Many 
of us feel that these “bridge" books, 
intended to wean children away from 
picture books and ensy readers and on 
to longer, solider texts, should always 
be used alongside picture books, that 
ihe teacher or librarian is wrong who 
believes an Antelope is proper 
materia! for a seven or eight year old 
but that Graham Oakley's Church 
Mice books. • for instance, are a 

■ friwlous indulgence, and should have 
been listened to years before. 

It is not as if these short easy books 
haw rieldly controlled vocabularies. 
Mori of the “control” is merely the 
poblisherdecreeing the book's brevity, 
us black and white illustrations, and a 
suitably large typeface and this goes for 
the books at this reading level outside 
the scries format, too. The main 
advantage of the series is that it enables 
tapub&her to knock a pound or two 
i °K price. The words themselves, 
f, Mdcvm the sentence structure; may 
« just as difficult ns in the most 

■ ewenlric picture bonk. “Porcupines 
only attack humans if you make them 
gg". one of a recent batch of 

! Gazelles begins. Not an easy sentence. 


he satisfied with whnt I have", and 
another asks "Is the moral of Heim 
Huggins if you find a dog without ii 
collar, you get to keep it? ' 

There Is time when the skill is totally 
mastered for (he challenges and the 
underlying messages, and there are few 
lessons in this collection, though there 
are lots of good school stories, 
including: The School Donkey. 

Monster Monday (a surefire idea, 
with a dinosaur turningup in the school 
playground). Benue's Bird, Secrets and 
The Sky-Blue Dragon. The story that I 
liked most in this category was The 
Steel Band by Wendy Green, perhaps 
because (as the dedication reveals) it 
has its roots very firmly in reality. The 
children are real children, though it is 
wish-fuifilment stuff. The band plays at 
the Albert Hall, just as the play in 
Secrets is performed before the Queen 
and Class Four’s Dragon is chosen for 
the Mayor's procession. Of the other 
Antelopes. I think children wilt like 
best The Running of the Deer by that 
accomplished professional, Geoffrey 
Trease. It is an exciting and convincing 
story of children involved in the 
arresting of a gang of deer poachers. 

There is no doubt that children 
do like exciting stories - however 
unconvincing. And there will 
undoubtedly be satisfied readers for 
Ask Oliver: the Mystery of the Missing 
Diamond by Terrance Dicks, in spite 
of its rather offputtingly large black 
typeface. It is much more success- 
ful, because much more simply con- 
structed, than the rather similar W/rizz 
Kid by Sarah McNeill, though that 
does have the useful ancillary purpose 
of showing a disabled child at the 
centre of the action. 

Linda's Lie by Bernard Ashley has a 
small dRim to fame in being the first 


book to anticipate the nrrivnl of pound 
pieces. Mon- importantly it does 
manage to tell a good story while Hieing 
up to the sort of sniull problems which 
can so easily escalate and dominate 
children’s lives. "Lying was easier than 
she thought. All you had to do was say 
it." But of course it is afterwards that 
things get complicated. The other 
Blackbird in inis batch is pure 
nonsense, and very enjoyable 
nonsense too. Shepherd's Pie tells the 
story of the last giants in the world, 
who believe that shepherds pie must 
be made of real shepherds, a cause for 
considerable alarm if your Dad 
happens to be a shepherd.* 

It is difficult to he sure whnt will 
make children laugh. Kornci 
Chukovsky once defined it as the 
"topsy-turvies", and the popularity of 
Donald Bissetfs nonsense stories, 
unreadable to most adults, is a good 
instance of this appeal. The new Bissctt 
is The Jovous Adventures of Snakey 
Boo. Snakey Boo is the captain of a 
boat which has n frog door in its side for 
Hogarth Frog, just ok houses have cat 
doors. In the river the small fish carry 
umbrellas as anti-pike protection, and 
Hogarth muses “Isn't water lovely und 
wet! Wouldn't it be awful if it was 
dry?". Bissett’s own rather amateurish 
drawings embellish Ihe pages as usual. 
No possible morals here. Nor indeed in 
the much more sophisticated, wilder 
comedy of The Great Smile Robbery by 
Roger’ McGough. Ignore ’the 
uninviting jacket. Once inside it is 
lavishly and splendidly illustrated. This 
is compulsive stuff, full of 


Patrick Hardy Books 

A New Name in Children’s Publishing 


encouragement and surprises, from 
somewhere on the edge of that popular 
territory occupied by Fungus the 
Bogeyman and The Twits. Somewhere I 
not very far too from Miss Fidget 
Wonkham-Strong. 


I "Miss Fidget Wonkham- 

i S’ 8 "' W * 10 W0re an ‘ ron to* 1 and 

: I00 * *Q nonsense from anyone. 

; . Enjoyment of course is the first 
1 “^deration at this stage. Our main 
i ,0 rcat ^ er is to find books 
p he can enjoy. Beverly Cleary, the 
i (r^n^n writer, wrote recently in the 





relationships. March £4,95 


fantasy series about dwarves In the i 
human world. February £5.95 ' . 


THE BEST IN BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Blackie & Abelard 



I HfE ■ cn,IQren write to qsk ner. 
iuI. ■ teac ^ers breathing down 
necks. They have apparently 
TO trained to look for morals ano 
“f? 1 * even in Ms Cleary’s funny 
!$$**_. 1 like Runaway Ralph", one 
.wild writes, “because it taugkl me to 


Mary Cockett: The School Donkey. 
Illustrated by Valerie Littlewood. 
(Gazelle.) Hamish Hamilton. £1.95. 
5 241 10824 1 

Anne Forsyth: Monster Monday. 
Illustrated by Sally Holmes. 

(Gazelle.) Hamish Hamilton. £1.95. 
0 241 10910 8 ■’ •’ •-* • - 

Geraldine Kaye: The Sky-Blue 

Dragon. 

Illustrated by Glenys Ambrus. 
(Hopscotch.) Hodder and Stoughton. 

0 340 28215 0 
Frank Fi.ynn: Berthe's Bird. 
Illustrated by Thelma Lambert. 
(Antelope.) Hamish Hamilton. £2,75. 
0 241 10927 2 
Frances Thomas: Secrets. 

Illustrated by Laszlo Acs. 

(Antelope.) Hamish Hamilton. £2.75. 
0 *240 10882 9 

Wendy Green: The Steel Band. 
Illustrated by Jennifer Norlhway. 
(Antelope.) Hamish Hamilton. £2.75. 
0 241 10777 6 

Geoffrey Trease: The Running of the 
Deer. 

Illustrated by Maureen Bradley. 


(Antelope.) Hamish Hamilton. £2.75. 

0 240 10789 X 
Sarah McNeill: Whiz: Kid. 
Illustrated by Trevor Stubley. 
(Antelope.) Hamish Hamilton. £2.75. 
0 240 10877.2 

Tbrrancb Dicks: Ask Ollyer : 
Mystery of t lie Missing Diamond. - 

Illustrated bv Valerie Littlewood. 
Pepper Press. £3.95. * ' 

0 137 456 36 2 
Bernard Asiiley: Linda’s Lie. 
Illustrated by Janet Duchesne. 
(Blackbird.) Julia MacRae. £2.95. 

0 86203 099 4 

Dorothy Ciark: Shepherd's Pic. 
Illustrated by the author. 

(Blackbird.) Julia MacRae. £2.95, 

0 86203 098 6 

Donald Bisset: The Joyous 

Adventures of Snakey Boo. 

Illustrated by the author. 

Methuen. £3.95. 

0 416 22410 5 

Rooer McGouoh: The Great Smile 
Robbery. 

Illustrated by Tony Blundell. 

Kestrel. £4.95. 

0 7326 5758 7 I 
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| f Mlth Elkin 

; ^ Wilson ' . .. 

.^Wiisper - 

! jkjw 1 Gina Wilson ex- 

1 Mine ' P re carious, ever-shifting 
s® relationships. It is a 

fa frSwWKU ltqnp l. 40 anaI y sc 8 

l ir is??* reactions to an out- 
i the destructive 

1 E 1 ^ividual selfishness; 

i 100 w/th, their 

f ' in”? ^ ac6om modate others, 
i an only child and 


taken ill. ’ . 

Marie Is a quiet, ‘approachable girl 
who turns -oaf to. lie very gifted , 
musically/ She fits in easily at schopl 
but rather’ uneasily Into life at home. 
Lily is very confused by Marie’s 
presence, alternately welcoming her, 
and then resenting the intrusion, into 
her previously stable family and trying 
to make Marie's life Intolerable. 
Marie’s apparently calm self- 
sufficiency does not help. Neither does 
the parent's similar confusion wbltrii, 
they attempt to. hide under , their 
everyday -busyness. , 

• The seedsbf Jealousy grow in Lijjvas 
Marie demonstrates her musUal ability 

.amiIIii .«unnreju>ed. ' She spreads 


school concert, i t>W- > e&ch . tijne 
Something happens fo unbinge Lily sad 
send her off orf her desttuctive : path. 
Only towards the end of, thef book does 
■i an mdiitr taafn th warm towards 


has got beyond her control ana sue 
finds herself unable, to counteract it. 

1 Portraying a character’s .tepidly 
changing modds and inepnustendes, 
While maintaining": credibihty, Js 
difficult and bn the whole Gina Wilson 
managed tbU.very skilfully- At times* 
however, the 1 stbiy seeiris d .little far- 
fetebfed and; particularly at; the 


ra °ved l tnn^i ince S t eail d herparents proceeds, Uly begbip ta ■ .J 

be tfMlnB far fohoupe: At the unpleasant side of ^nature Which 

* she is looking normally suppressed. She 
feeling*, to the spiteful gossip * I }gSf ho 3'5 w/fesl 
okj conS'W^er fourteen-year-:., unprepossessing Ugbt and 

uved bannilv fin* : d^ii* Th*>r* are times when. Lily a 


Li- j- r 




‘ JriefldsT*ap art from «. the eVer- loyal 
: Bella. There are tiiriep. when Lily and 
Marie are quite dose, as t^wojfc 
! together’ for a mriilc festival and the 


beginning. Is rather blftf. lt: tends to 
fluctuate between being written from 
an adult ; position, almost as _a 
sociological report, lb looking at the 
problems ^frorii ^the 

Se^eWraefote' -to jjM l?cks 

. consistency and confidence > Mane; is 

' recri mfqatiom "agafo^t anyqne^dr her 
urtitaWe Hfe„But the story «# 
deal abbhf the cbmpleidtjes of genun\c 
J&itirig jfrientishjp and; famjjy ldj^tys. 

v V-.: J s-L 




GARTH WILLIAMS 
The Chicken Book 

Ilhistmted in full colour by t he author 
A unique rendition of an old Engish counting rhyme that wall 
delight the very young. 

32pp Ages 3+ £4 .OR March 

ROBERT KRAUS 
Boris Bad Enough 

Illustrated in full colour byJo&cAruego & A riatte Dewey 
Boris is so bod his despairing parents take him to the shrink. 
But there is a surprise in store for all of them. 

32pp Ages. r )-8 £-1.95 May 

ERWIN MOSER 


Illustrated m full colour by the author 

When the beaver goes in search of the owners of a lost 

suitcase, their identity produces a happy conclusion for 

everyone. 

32pp Ages 6-8 £4.95 May 

Illust ratal in full colour by JENNY RHODES 

Feasts and Festival 
CATHERINE STORK 

An exquisite gif t book which follows a calendar of the year’s 
seasons to present a tableau of traditional British customs. 
48pp All ages £5.06 March 




Fty M* p 'I? 7 Of wl ® 1 >v lvj? 


Illustrated by Chris Winn 

A bright, lighthearted modem folktale about the wisdom of 
childhood. 

80pp Agos 9-12 £3.96 March 

LANCE SALWAY 

A Nasty Piece of Work and Other Ghost Stories 

Illustrated by Jeremy Ford 

Ghosts can crop up In the most unlikely places, like the 
supermarket for instance. .. 

160pp Ages 10+ £4.50 April 

JOHN GORDON 
The Edge of the World 

A tale of the supernatural by one of today’s finest writers for 
children. 

I92pp Agea 10+ £4.95 March .. 

Published simultaneously with a reissue of 
The House on the Brink 
192pp Age8l2+ £4 .95 

. : .• . i'V 1 •*•••’• V: T •"■■■-’ • ^ i, \ ' '' ' 

: t ; r 

: A gtintfe; pnordl jatie about lbnelinhss, friendship, and the • 
dangers of self-deception by this celebrated author. 

160pp Ages 10+ £4.95 April 

’ 

Cohen’s Cornucopia 

Tb Twist the Tongue and J erk the Jaw 

nitettatedby (joUnWe&t : ' . V. : . . r ; 




Afticsa.ahd beyond; to Wdstthe international tobgw^d jerl 
the global jaw. ; . 

112mj Ages 8+ ■ ’j.M.BO;:: April.'. ■' V hy, ; . 
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The realm of ideas: children’s books in France 
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Anne Corbett 

The French have come in tor r lot of 
criticism during Ihis past year for 
protectionist tactics, like routing 
Japanese videorecorders through the 
one-man customs post at Poitiers. Bui 
in the realm of ideas the French remain 
extraordinarily hospitable. Childrens 
books of the last veor yet again testify 
to an openness which goes beyond the 
economics of co-produclion. 

New books from Helen Oxenbury. 
Rosemary Wells, Arnold Lobel and 
Jan Picnkowski are prominent on 
shelves for the young, along with 

some uneven books from Colin 
McNaughton. Eloise by Kay 
Thompson and Hilary Knight has been 
greeted with rapture. Graham 
Oakley's Church Mice series have been 
chosen for an interesting bilingual 


IIIU.VUII JWI „ =■ 1 ", , 

venture by Gnllimnrd. Barry Hines and 
Ian Sermllicr make l heir appearance 
for older children. Robert Westal is 


now out in paperback. There is a big 
range of German authors, an 
increasing number for whom Spanish is 


the first language (many of them Latin 
American), and Italiuns with Italo 
Calvino to the fore. 

The prestigious Fondalion^ de 
Franco prize went to the American, 
William Steig, for Dominic 
(Gallimard). though the doghero. with 
his advanced taste in hats and his 
commitment to solidarity reminded me 
(and the panel?) of the French 
president on his best days. The picture 
book prize went to one of the few 
authors who is nlready available in 
English. Gabrieli e Vincent, whose 
expressive mice Ernest and Celestme 
were this time at the photographer s, 
Ernest et Celestine chez le photographe 
(Duculot). 

But many of the good French writers 
seem unable to cross the Channel. 
I am surprised. I would have thought 
that the wine-buying, Dordoane- 
visifing English would have liked 
much of the recent children s 
fiction, which combines a good story 
line with a sharp eye for French society 
and a sharp ear for the French 
language. I think for example of Lise le 
Cocur's Tutit-Manve au Jardin des 
Plantes ( Ecole des Loisirs) . a story with 


By Golly, v 
i Gollancz Fiction 
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THE QUEEN’S NOSE 
Dick King-Smith 
Ulus, by Jill Bennett 
From the author of the 
hilarious Daggle Dog foot, 
The Mouse Butoher etc. 

'A Winner sveiy tlme’-*- 
Mother Magazine 
E4.06 8-IOyfB ’ 

BROWN COW 
• John Branfleld 

■ From the author of The Fox 
In Winter, a school story 
set In post-war Yorkshire. 

'A completely absorbing 
book... a very good mad- 
woman and Home 
. £5.95 12+ . •• -.1 


we 


from The Quran's Nose 


TRIP TRAP 
Farrukh Dhondy 

Stories with a twist in the 
tall blend Indian culture 
Into the Ilyas of black and 
white teenagers In Britain. 
'Delightfully rich and 
-Idiosyncratic 1 — Guardian 
(about Poona Company 
£5.50 12+ 


JUST LIKE JENNY 
Sandy Asher 
A realistic and 
affectionate look at the 
fiercely competitive - and 
attractive - world of ballet. 

-■‘:£8,95 10 + 


relax. '‘Shall we pul her on a chain and 
make her dance?" ask the bears. 
Another attractive book with a Pans 
d£eor Minnie Malakoff la souris du 
Mitro (Ecole des Loisirs) is from Irene 
Schwartz and the prolific illustrator 
Michel Gay, an everyday story of 
metro-based mice which is a little 
reminiscent of The Borrowers, in its 
ability to make us feel for the mouse 
(he's stuck with the chewing gum of a 
careless passenger). 

pef, a great comic, returns with 
Henriette Bichonnier {Le Monstre 
Pollu. Gallimard) in an updated 
version of the prince disguised os a frog 
waiting for the understandingprincess. 
This one is very French 1980s in her 
insults. Albin Michel Jeunesse. which 
mostly goes in for co-productions, has 
in Mon Papa (t Afoi by Berthine 
Marceau and Claude Aubert, an 
attractive family album with verses 
about unlikely family relations, and 
illustrations in the style of Miss Carter. 

My favourite picture book is 
Yves Pommeau's Le Voyage de 
Corbelle et Corbillo (Ecole des 
Loisirs). Pommeau is sometimes 
didactic. But this time he perfectly 
captures the spirit of the argumentative 
urbanized French about to set off on 
holiday. His crows cannot decide 
where to go, what to take ("I must have 
my flowery dress", “I must take mv 
straw hat", “And my spotted scarf , 
“And my plastic sandals". “And the 
camping gas", “And the saucepan", 
“And the oil and vinegar"). Once off, 
they rise to all situations. I particularly 
liked the way they dealt with the 
name-dropping bird of paradise. 


Among the fiction for readers of 
eight or so and up. one of the most 
original comes from a consistently 
good Nathan series (Arc en Poche). 
Hubert Monteilhet's Gus el les 
Hindoos begins with the hero’s 
birthday dinner (the parents bring in 
the cake singing “Happy birthday tn 
you" in the original "to he cliic and to 
[teach him English”) and' continues 


with him having to sit through an adult 
meal with the boring guest 
interminably describing Hindu belief 
in reincarnation, though suddenly that 
is not as boring as it seems. . . . 

Outstanding among the books for 
those of ten and over is Claude Roy’s 
Le Chat qui parlait malgrt lui (in 
Gallimard's Folio Junior series, winch 
is still the best paperback collection in 
terms of presentation and cover 
illustration, though a shade 
conservative in its choice of French 
authors). French critics compare this 
Roy book with Lewis Carroll and Saki. 
But the reactions of the little boy nre 
surely very French. He is not surprised 
that the cat can speak, only that the cat 
can speak poetry. And that cat is the 
stuff of the French republican 
tradition: “Do not expect me to betray 
my people, merely to pander to the 
vanity of a scientist after a Nobel 
prize.” For the same age group 
Franqois Sautereau has again produced 
an appealing story, Les Indlens de la 
rue Jules Ferry (Editions de 1'Amitid). 
This one is about a gang of children 
who think they are well organized to 
take on adults. 

French initiatives to reach adoles- 
cents who are not already confirmed 
readers, continue, Le Seuil, a newcom- 
er to children’s publishing, has a series 
i “Point Virgule , of which the most 
; interesting is an original story by a 
: Chilean refugee (Antonio Skarmeta, 

- Tes pas moril ). His refugee hero is 
> struggling for recognition among his, 
: French peers, ill at ease with racist 
, attitudes and the cold. It is effectively 
, told. Casterman also has a series, 

! “L’ami du poche", which tempts by its 
i contemporary character. I liked Oliver 
Ldcrivain’s Blues pour Marco In which 
a sang of teenagers become friends 
; with the owner of a record shop and 
V only realize when he is assassinated 


only realize when he is assassinated 
that they have lost a real friend (though 
my children’s view was that it reminded 
them of English stories they had read 
when they were much younger). 

But there is no doubt that one of the 
French strengths continues to be the re- 
publitation of well known stories in a 


^publication of well known storiab 
format designed to appeal to 2 

readers. French criAmoSntt 

that there are so many reprint^ S 
would be churiish not to wefcj 
number of the Gallimard and EcS! 
reprints (for 

Gallimard’s new editions of IS 
Vian s L Ecumes des Jours, (W 
L’Et ranger and Golding’s Lord of i, 
Flies). And Gallimard conlinwto 
experiment with the misoaud 
Enfantimages. the very short a 
beautifully illustrated storks » 
extracts which tie in with a Fraj 
tradition of studying literaiore h 
“morceaux choisis”. This vert 
selection includes Le Pm, fa 
Kafka story superbly comping 
by Henri Galeron’s stonfe 
illustrations and Notre Dm fa 
Hirondelles, a story by Mstw 
Yourcenar of a Mount AlbosttA 
driving out pagan nymphs, ifai 
provides food tor much anum 
(Georges Lemoine responds^ 
Byzantine folk images). 

Most memorable of all in them 
series is Michel Toumler's Qwnp 
demeure, an extract from Coqi 
Bruy ire. It grips from the Gu 
sentence “How can one hope lokta 
world famous pianist when ones 
called Bidoche. We are straight 'et 
the world of the ambitious Freafa 
bourgeoisie and the ambiguities ti 
success for the sensitive.. Jca 
Clave rie's illustrations are mastdy. 

Finally, back almost to where u 
• came In. Publishers continue to 
out poetry books, notably fodmfci 
Agnes Rosenstiehl's Compks si 
complines (Centurion Jeunesse) fir 
tiie young, and Gallimud's series fa 
older readers (L'Anglettm aai 
Adolescence being among l!» w 
titles). But most ambitious of jflk 
Jacques Charpentreau'a version of w 
Possum's Book of Cats (Nathan), to 
simply entitled Chats! And iheit 
sponse is simply Bravo! If ibenesa; 
can succeed in that, surely 
English publishers can te a* 

courageous in translating wlalueiw 

■ ns qinntessentlaHy - te, fflnK® j 
i French? ■ I 


Both kinds of story 

f drawing of the house beginning to feel thepoin 

Ruth Harris move and a nice one of a cnt P urrln S witch, adnp with saa i ls i,“ atsP 

over the unexpected bounty of five little mermaid 
1 extra pints of iSlik. safer world to walkln before 


Ruth Harris move and a nice one of a cnt P urrln S Witch, adnp wttn ; l8CJ j 

over the unexpected bounty of five little mermaid ■ 

Z extra pints of iSiik. safer world to waft V before * Mg 

Margaret Baku* Therrt no amduenrion in Ac 

The Goose Feather Gown writing. This is whatactually happened house, the Cinderella go** 

Illustrated by Mary Baker «nd II^ as real as Onderefla or Hans * h ’ ball Jn her 

ffi and Stoughton, £4,5.. jttSL SMX 

: 1 DomouM 1,C1 fa de b^d ail on H s r ieMing S^twhere^ bEofft* 

The Goose Feather Gown is a Beauty, she is really nearer to Hans breakfast wh . • 

collection of stories, which was first Andersen who can write both kinds of n01, „ , . , ^ij. ihetri* 

published In 1939 under the title Fifteen fairy story, the one that is inspired by This is a limited won >, 

Tates for Lively Children. They are an enhanced vision of things as they talk of the immortal sou 
uap retentions but effective. If you try actually are and the other that breaks part of the dance 
reading them aloud to a child of any through Into another world. Hans break in but 


r « ■ ■ “J owfcuaur cum emu uia utiivi v-t ai utwqna pnravi :v _j fprrinclv ^ w 

reading them aloud to a child of any through into another world. Hans break in but p & 0 ™- ^ ^ 

age, you will havt its attention. Why do Andersen can feel with the snails under well-mannered and tor 
they work so well? There is always a the burdock leaves and feel so cloistered virtues m ®L 5)i . a bcslifl 
good idea and each story has a passionately that we care about them appropriate. Susan mawj 
beginning, a middle and an end. Take too. He sees the Mer-King’s palace when she spoils the love J 

"NiimKar IT” a B r nn , » U.«. -J.L • „ I - l<an. that It WAS 8 UuSWI “Tj. 


Z ri Andersen and although Margaret 

^ ' £4 ' 95 - Baker's “Goose Feather Gown” Ib a 

0 340 28320 3 verslon of Cinderella and her “First 

Dormouse” is based on Sleeping 
The ‘ Goose Feather Gown is a Beauty, she is really nearer to Hans 
collection of stories, which was first Andersen who can write both kinds of 


Collins are pleased to Announce that 

OUR CHANGING world 

; byMgridSelbei^ 

has won die prestigious : 

CRTTICI IN ERB A 

to be presented at the 20th . 

Bologna Book Fair bn 3rd March 

See Collins at Stand No. G47 


Orangels and Demons 


learning, a middle and an end. Take too. He sees the Mer-King’s palace when she spoils the love v.^. 
"Number 13”. a story about a house with its coral walls and amber windows remembers that it was a ^ 
that moved, a house that hated being so clearly that we can watdi the mussel- meant to buy when » yifl-fe* 
Number 13 in Lilac Avenue because shells continually ope nin g and shutting pedlar and hoW plW 8 ^, . 
she’d heard the painter saythat it was in the roof. Margaret Baker's stories polish and rub with 
an : unlucky number. That’s the are perhaps a children's version of and if Michael was t» - . 
beginning with smoking fires, dripping Hans Andersen. There is no richest man In 
tapq and draughts everywhere. Then mutilation: she. would never be certainly the happle»,*. 

; the ’ hoiwe . deddes. that sbe nuist gb haunted by tbe chop at die ankles of could anydhe be wanting, 
away, tries to seC If she can move, the hangman's axe to let those red may not open n f w d /i ; 

shocs go clanc l n g by themselves or ,hould give red 

are asleep, with their curtains drawn, 1 1 . . ■ 

to make hi^r escape. The climax comes 

decide to change placw and therei^a ' , 0 1* dll£6l S Bill d Demons 
wonderful entangle ment with' all the ■ . o . . 

gentlemen reading papers that talk ’ / " 

about the wrong kind of politics and ' . * i 1 

one pint of milk to fill scVen expectant Lemons have demons ' > : : ^ 

milgs. In the lend everything is happily hltt*r <i n 

arranged; the houses , left on (Sac • bitter ai jin.^ 

Avenue are secured with ivy and but plomcs havenun in 

cellars and Number 13 is found by a if, that is, 

policeman miles away with a charming they are the rype tlpe ’•■■ ■■ 1 

jdcw-l Eronv all J fhe l Windows. She calls while the strawbery. • : 

h . ; , Bec ^ h u ^odgp; and. lives • - ■ ii verry iWcat, . ■ . 

SSJgSPtrt bappy^evir after only and consequently . ; 

^rried by the question whether 13 nice to act ' • 1 ■' " 

had befcu proved a lucky or an Unlucky nicetoect. ; . , 

number. Qnre the fact that a house has . • "-7 

I feehn wand can be mobile is accepted, • 

; ■' Alice Thomgi 

complement the text With a delirious — ' ■ ""V ! ' j.ii 


Lemons have demons 
bitter as sin, 

but plomcs have^nun Ifl- 
if, (hat is, 

they are the rype tlpe - , 
while the strawbery, ■ 
is yezry iWeat, 
and consequently 
nlcetoeet. 


Alice Thom«»,8 


Young and very young 


Kicki Moxon Browne 


Autfv vividly demonstrates the the pictures of the night, with the sky is saved and brought up by a family. 
ur ge to break into song gradually clearing and dawn breaking While still small, the pig is a mixture of 
which is a frequent theme in are effective. But most of the rainy toy, pet and baby: he wears baby 
IS ArSso's picture books. He has pictures look too bright, and as a result clothes and loves listening to stories, 
”1 £iud again with the author the “punchline" on the last page, the watching television and eating 
taue Shannon and co-illustrator garden bathed in sun, fails entirely. spaghetti seated at the table. But he 


Sen so amused by his own work here th ° ere ^ plenty of words . It j* the finally lying about in the bath all day in 
he has to down tools and roar with gtor y Q f a Qttle girl whose bird escapes a sta J e su I|jy depression . The family 
ujduet; and this enjoyment is evident and who spends several days patiently ^as just made the unhappy decision 
. ninmn nnimals with oddly B . D rrki nB f nr it a i»h n ., n h i. i that the pie must be put down, when he 


JJSiw faces and bodies bounding u «Ie sluMish and one isTware that the actah for freedom. At first he is 

laws his page 8 - text has been translated (particularly in awmed by the sirclls and sounds of 


total its understated humour and wanted"?), it is a nice story about 

™5t of a single idea. The frog of the everyday people. 

lie k looking for a home of its own, / oc & and the Magic Stove and Molly 


Sj* ffi n ,T h l er to Pete's "the necessaiy inpedients of 

and pnneesses and allowed to roam free, living off stolen 
daring out of the darkness, whereas dever young p easan ts. Jack and the potatoes. Despite the surreal touches 

fc frog l» constantly taken aback by Magic stove is retold by Elisabeth F the pig wea p ra his f av0 urite blue 

- Beresford. It is illustrated oy Rita van Nightcap at all times and is able to 

al ^psbihly in eauai doses make Bi , s h style is ui intriguing communicate in human speech), 
tobook just right tor very ' y 01 *PS blend of Chagall and Beryl Cook, somehow we have been persuaded that 

«*"■ % 2Soi ’ the Molly Whuppie is nandiosely told by th is j s a real pig in a real situation. 

«*west mainly visual. Walter de la Mare, but what makes the Children will eniov the funny. 


Whuppie 


is aware that the 8 dash for freedom. At first he is 

d (particularly in farmed by the smells and sounds of 
ny child of seven tae outsld e world, but soon he finds a 
hy" in the sense, dun ?P, ° f Wees, a potato field and a 
hat I've ' always sma “ ^ e - The family makes contact 
lice story about 8 8 8 ui and they agree to remain friends 
3 in their new set of circumstances. The 

_ .. ending is perhaps a little inconclusive. 

Stove and Molly We i eave the p j g luxuriating in his new- 
traditional tales f oun d freedom, but it is dimcult not to 


md en. Toe text Is cone: 
(merest mainly visual. 


Express, with lovely rich paintmgsby brroi le cam: rew musiraiors can, as 
tbt Japanese artist Taxi Kitada. (The he does, instantly summon up the 
^translated from the Japanese, is mind’s journey to magic places, the 
wt undistinguished.) This train, mysterious ritual and the strange logic 
lets! in the world" and with a small of fairy tales. The first two pages set 
boy In charge, roars through tunnels, the tone: twilight, strange shadows, the 
am bridges, past the sea and under unknown waiting to be explored, 
to stars and the moon before pulling The Emoeror's Plum Tree, w 


(the pig wears his favourite blue 
nightcap at all times and is able to 
communicate in human speech), 
somehow we have been persuaded that 
this is a real pig in a real situation. 
Children will enjoy the funny, 
unsentimental pictures and may not 
reflect, as l did, how soon is childhood 
over and how little a pig has to look 
forward to. 

O. Henry’s short stories are not by 
themselves readily accessible to pre- 
teenage children. His urbane jests and 



_ . . . The Emperor's Plum Tr", which 

hfe the station just on time. The last tells the ta £ oE a se lfish emperor who ? mfrState u The Gift X 

wiple ofpares reveal that the train is learns wisdom and humility from a SitsmMsace that sacrificed 

ntoahuratle wooden toy train laid smalI is a handsome book. Both Sisto hselfSvlndW h^^ 

(wt on a clumsily chalked track; the text (beautifully laid out) and 10 ve is in itseit goaty ana wse, nowever 

U a chair placed across the SuStratiOTS exide stillness and of ^hiToTctire-book mesenta- 

tn£a nwuntaln is a pile of clothes : - timelessness: the colours subdued and Jw ? ake P tli^SSSetoSffiren 

Bad there arc innumerable objects to the fimires serene in posture, often “oncouia mate ii attractive io enuuren 

^5S fr0m “X CaU « ifc ”^ ttheend ? f dwarf ed by enlarged P blossom or SJSffiybeSSw boSktacMliol 
to the Imaginary train strange shapes of gnarled trees. How- f ^ 

' V evertkena^rtve^tomewhatfohitel^ ^lenH , 

fciwoflhebopks in this collection and sedate: in keeping with the elaborately executed manuscript text, 
concerned with Individual adults presentation but perhaps lacking in but „b ove a jj because of Llsbeth 
W to make the world a better place, appeal for children. Zwerger’s exquisite illustrations in 

in ffsioter George Goes to Town, • Fearsome Fritz is not sedate. This is a muted shades of grey and green. The 
wde iier George tumsa grey town into st0 ry 0 fa boy who likes dressing up and oblique style of the pictures subtly 
of tropical plants, makmg its w ho, disguised as a gorilla, goes into a mirrors the story; as O. Henry 
^lyiittw-droppinB inhabitants a nicer go rilla cage, whereupon the real gorilla delicately skates round the issues 
“Jtoppwrlot. Miss Rumphius is also escapes, puts on the boy’s clothes and avoiding head-on confrontations and 
‘“"J PiMitang flowers to make the goes home to tea. The story features deliberately understating the dramatic 
WTUmore beautiful, but it is a longer many objects crashing, fat ladies in climaxes, so Zwerger’s characters are 
st01 X* We are , told pink screaming and gnome-like people forever turning away, avoiding our 
a? wnofeitfe story of Miss Rumphius, Scurrying about being foolish. The eyes (save in the reflection of a mirror) 
w Larin Tjiriv fr om Edwardian stilted rhyming couplets entail some Qr disappearing round comers or 

ugl " ’ 

SfMahouse by die sea. During a long was? '’she'wasTt ’a"ioss. , ’,and the ^ u id push itdeterminedly' In the 
Ef* . consoled Dy the conclusion is rather limp. direction of many older children who 

RS,L cl ^“*1“ Run, I. ,h, PI, h a funny and sad might consider themselves too old for 


acquired taste, even in suen a simple 
ana optimistic tale as The Gift of the 
Magi with its message that sacrifice in 
love is in itself godly and wise, however 
messy the outcome. But the sheer 
allure of this picture-book presenta- 
tion could make it attractive to children 
as young as eight or nine. It is a 


as young as eignt or nine, u » * 
slender). Its smooth thick pages, its 


a house by the sea. During a long WflS s fa e was at a loss.”, and the would push ii 
Efr i * co^so'ed Jay the conclusion is rather limp. direction of m 

Kf.L i P of lu P ina . and decides Runt , e lhe PiB is a funny and sad might consider 

sto^y ahout a £S,£‘.&^-ho pich,« hook,. 


Woman and the object of love 
^V^ration. The lupins are now 
6™% all over the neighbourhood 
spreading. Although the book 


tlme s P an 8 wide 
gWcaT area, the ' pace is 
®wned and perfectly balanced with 
of detail and generalization. 
^ Wrationt are attractive and 


Georob Shannon: Dance Away. 
Illustrated by Josd Aruego and Ariane 
Dewey. 

Julia MacRae. £4.95. 

0 86203 1141 


Ron Maris: Better move on, Frog! 
Julia MacRae. ,£4.95. .. 


fSSijS&SjSA 

■ff^£X n JSSSS 0 86203 083 8 ! ; ; ■ 
2«rapid expansion, Mike Is asked to 


Ray Marshall and Korky Paul 

HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE JACK AND JILL 

0 7226 5862 1 0 7226 5861 3 

HUMPTY DUMPTY SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE 

0 7226 5860 5 0 7226 5863 X 

Four splendidly surprising nursery rhyme pop-upsfor babies 

March £1.99 each 

picture Books 


ivi - - - _ 

S5& 

ituation. ■[ / 


Margaret Gordon JJ 

WILBERFORCE COES SHOPPING ^ 
Wilberforce the bear Is back, causing well-intentioned 
havoc on a shopping expedition. 

072265809 5 March £4.50 

Rodney Pepp6 
THE KETTLESH1P PIRATES 
The adventures of a band of buccaneering mice. 
0722658370 May £4.95 

Jan ormerod 
RHYMES AROUND THE DAY 
A sequence of cheerful family scenes Illustrating 
traditional rhymes chosen by Pat Thomson. 
072265808 7 May £4.50 

Geraldine Martin 



more proWbittve slm». Tayo Shima: The Night Express. 
flSrVm d a 'fry des 10 opt and find illustrated by Taxi Kitada. 

bul first the , No s Dent. £4.25. 

U k Crosscd out on ail the signs, q 450 06122 4 
W^^ nt b pok, but the author 

/-Qj Warner is in less. fnrm e, . .. nu. rinrAonor ( 


Eva Stalsjo: The Flyaway Bird. 
Methuen. £3.95. . . ' 

0 416 26240 6 

Walter db la Mare: Molly Whuppie. 
Illustrated by Errql le Cain. . 

Faber, £4.95, 

0571 119425 

Michelle NiklV: The EpiperorfsPIpm 
Treti •■'■•"4 

Julia MacRae. £4<95. , . 

0 86203 089 7 


(aoiabSlI 5SSS? ?S 8t D R0n “TS Hodder Stoughton. £4.95. 
Mtom Cat) and Rose and the 0 340 286229 

aSSJJ 1 ? v y ord l ess book about two Barbara Coonev: Miss RUmphtu 
^ren playing outside on a wet day. Julia MacRae. £4.95. 
of dlff? a . la f« e number of pictures. 0 86203 100 1 
gowerent sizes from a cduple of ' _ ... 

Khioa n!15 e l ? ^uuble page spreads, Jenny Waonbr: Jo-Jo and Mike. 
I'KohH!?! 81 !? ^ydnn. The children Dlustfated by Ann James. 

. 7: vv*UUSJy havmo » vpnf snnrl tim« tfamiUnn £4.50. 


Gardener George Jeanne Wills: The Tale of Fearsome 
Pritz 

iton. £4.95. Illustrated -^ Margaret Chamberlain . 

Andersen £3,95. , - 

: 0 86264 028 8 : ... 

Miss RUmphtus. , UU NlUsdN . Runt l gt he Pig. 

; v . illustrated by Eva Eriksson. 

• Methuen. £3.95.. 1: 

and Mike. .. 0 41^26350 X 


and SvwakM? ®? u PE® r and bed, 0 00 195165 3 . , - • . , . ' . ; , It h^ just been annoynced thaf tfad 

to o^ 5 kc ^ follow ng morning r 7/vU , „„d the winder Of the graphic prize at the 

The Illustrations are Elwabbih Bbrbsford. Jack, and me B hok Fair hria fcen ^won by 

ijwtorward anrf bat Magic Stove. :■ : Rrtv Oerrard’8 ^ The Favershmw 

lag, Bliutrated by Rita van (GoflanS which was reviewed in the 

use is made nf’. Hutchinson. £4.50. >' r : .... . Vr Vah Sentembef 30. 1982.'. 


upd homely,- but Magic Stove. 




iisraadepf 
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ylj 3 Florence Parry Helde 
'-SHF TREEHORNS TREASURE 

The young hero of The Shrinking of neehom is once • 
again at the centre of a strange mystery. . 

072265827 3 February £3.95 

Imogen Chichester 
MR TEAGO AND THE MAGIC SUPPERS 

An enchanting fantasy for younger children. 

072265824 9 February £4.95 

John Rowe Townsend 
DAN ALONE 

A heartwarming tale of a boys search for his father. 

07226 58125 May £5.95 

Nicholas Fisk 
ON the FLIP SIDE 

strange behaviour-by domestic animals.isthe^ 
starting point of this chilling science Action story. 

•V p 7226 5825 7, February. £5,j25 ( .;. - >', .. - . 

-■}}■ v ' ie n Mark • ; --r - j'.. 

,,i, TTvvv'vKfiT- - V'' : vV; 

Atjrjlilant coliectloh pf- eight short stories fot. older cnildrer)- 
" ' ‘ -;d 722d 58397. April £4.95 

Poetry 


; , Allan Ahlherfl- , 

. PLEASE MRS BUTLER 

A wonderfully witty book about the pains and 
/' pleasures bf school life. 

07226579,27; April p4^0 ■ ' 

' MaxFatchen ; 

WRY RHYMES FOR TROUBLESOME TIMES 


of songs for My DOg and Other people 

*' ,07226 ^807 9 June £5.26/ ; 

Non-Nctlori 


Richard Mabey/CISre Roberts 

OAK AND COMPANY 

titif uiiy illustrated hi9tory of an oak tree 
the plantsand animals that live on lt.\: 

■ 07226 51023 April £450 
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Prototypes 


Frank Tuohy 

Anita Desai 

The Village by (he Sea 

157pp. Heinemann. £5.50. 

434 fol364 

Founded on fact , The Village by die Sea 
is a beautifully observed neenunt of a 
poor family living on the coast ouite 
near Bombay. Till now (he wealth of 
the village has depended on fishing, 
but (lie future or its inhabitants Ts 
threatened by industrial development. 
Modernization will do little to help 
them because (hey are too backward 
and illiterate to benefit from it. The 
factories will destroy the natural world, 
always a magnificently insistent 
presence in India. 

Anita Dcsai's evocation of the flat 
shores, the palm-trees, the fishing 
boats drawn up with llteir meagre catch 
rs admirnble - even though (he 
descriptions at limes seem to be 


somewhat deodorized and tidied up for 
junior readers or foreign consumption. 
I wonder, though, now much (he 
names of tropical birds and 'plants cart 


mean to those who have never seem 
them. Joseph Conrad, after all. 
managed to evoke much the same sort 
of scenery without being able to give a 
name to the individual elements that 
-> composed it. 

It is, however, the human beings 
who are at the centre of (he picture: 
thirteen-year old Lila, almost the sole 
support of her sick mother and 
drpnken father, and Had, her twelve- 
year old brother who, following a 
protest meet Ingas far as Bombay, stays 
there in order to seek his. fortune. He 
falls among people of extreme poverty, 
who treat nim well, and teams how to 
mend watches, which ipay be the 
■*- beginning of a trade tor him. 
Meanwhile In the village the rich de 


Silvas' house during the monsoon, 
turns out to be something of a 
Skimpole. In the end he is the subject 
of another sudden conversion, 
renouncing his own reverence for the 
natural world and telling Hari to 
welcome the chnnges that arc coming 
“You will give up your traditional way 
of living . . ; . You will survive." 

This summary dismissal of one of the 
principal themes of the story -a theme, 
moreover, which has seemed central to 
Indian civilization since the days of 
Qandhi - points to what must be 
considered a deficiency. These 
Dickensian characters fad to get 
involved in anything like a Dickensian 
intrigue. The Village by the Sea Is too 
light in touch, loo desultoiy to involve 
Us readers very deeply. Wnat we have 
is a series of beautiful pictures and 
character sketches, which illustrate the 
passing of time but hardly cohere into a 
story. 


NINE LOST DAYS 


A strange message On the radio, a prehistoric tomb, 
and what started out as A rather boring outing to an 
archaeological site becomes for Jose Jameson and 

her brother the sta^t of a wei rd and very exciting 
adventure. Specifically written for those teenagers 
fascinated by both legends and myths of the past and 
the logic of modern science and technology, Nine 
Lost Days is a book not to : be Missed, With its elves 
and goblins, mortals and ini mortals, not to mention 
a small dinosaur arid a souped-up Citroen car, this is 
Y : . J fantasy fiction at its best. 

January 1983 132pp 
0048232211 Hardback £4. 95 

George Allen & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd 
PO Box IB, Park Lane, He mel Hempstead, Herts, HP2 4TE 

00HMHHVSUPER SPRING BOOKSMBMM^ 

PICTURE BOOKS 

JO-JOANDMMOS 

Jenny Wagner and Ann James 

TBD AND THE CHINESE 



janMogensen 

in his second dimming adventure.TGd meets a Chinese 
princess and a not-very-f lightening dragon inthe parte 

• £4.50 

FICTION : 

STRANCER WITH MY FACE 

Lote Duncan 

This chilling new thriller for teenagers cohtalns more 
thanahlntofthesupematural. es.so 

ISLAND OF THE STRANGERS 

Catherine sefton 

There's excitement; and adventure in Northern Ireland 
when two groups of children come into conflict. £5.25 


FROM HAMISH HAMILTON CHILDREN S BOOKSI 


Innermost doubts 


TLS FEBRUARY 26 1983: 


Silvas, who arc Christians, take Lila to 
work for them. They find Lila's mother 
a place in the local hospital, where she 
soon recovers her health. The father, 
too, undergoes a sudden conversion 
and gives up drinking. 

If n story is based on facts, the facts 
themselves will probably have come to 
notice because of their resemblance to 
fiction. Nowadays it is a commonplace 
to find points of similarity between 
Indian lire, at home and abroad, and 
the world of Victorian England: 
reliance on self-help and hard work, 
family loyalties and the subordination 
of individual desires. There are 
survivals loo of a hierarchical society. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, several of 
Anita Desai's characters seem to have 
prototypes among the more 
benevolent personages in Dickens:, no 
unreformed Scrooges, but Mr de Silva 
is definitely a Cheeiyblc. The children 
are an exception, being treated without 
sentimentality. I Sayyid Ali, however, 
the birdwatcher who takes the de 


Nicholas Tucker 


Liz Berry 
E asy Connections 
Gollancz. £5.95. 

0 575 03245 6 __ 

Her heart seemed to turn over. She 
closed her evelids to shut out the hot 
darkness of his eyes. He bent his 
head and kissed her on the mouth. 


drains away as monotonusly as water in 
a choked drain. She is raped in the first 
chapters by Dev, a millionaire pop 
singer, and the rest of the story 
describes how he then finds he needs 
her after all (“Cathy, I'm not just a 
picture in the newspaper. I'm real. I'm 


He looked at her. his eye wide 
open and defenceless, the hurt 
snowing. Then he slapped her across 
the mouth, hard, cutting her lip. 
Blood trickled down her chin. Sne 
made no effort to wipe it away. Her 
eyes filled with tears. 

Not extracts from a Mills and Boon 
product, nor something lifted from a 
teenage love comic. Tney both come 
from Easy Connections , a first novel 
from n publisher hitherto possessing 
one of tne best children's lists in the 
country. This particular book, 
however, introduces a dimension into 
current arguments about novels for 
young people unfamiliar since the 
great clays of Enid Blyton: sheer 
badness. For if the most immature, 
narcissistic, deluded young adult could 
ever write a novel, it would surely be 
very like this one. It concerns Cathy, a 
seventeen year old artist-genius, in 
whose lovely face colour mounts and 


a human being.”) These attentions are 
not always welcome (“Please Dev, go 
away. Leave me alone. Let me get on 
with my life.’*) But in the end he and 
Cathy get married all right, and must 
certainly have made a handsome pair, 
since both are described as beautiful in 
the extreme. 

The nearest equivalents to Easy 
Connections are those tabloid comics 
where teenage characters mouthe 
clichds to each other about love, life 
and the difficulties in finding the right 
fella. In place of the conventions of the 
romantic picture strip, however, there 
are various well-tried prose substitutes 
instead. When Cathy is moved, her 
hands tremble wildly and she hesitates 
at the beginning of certain sentences 
(“B-But why?” or “W-Where are we 
going?") Wien she is really upset, 
(something; that happens verv 
frequently) she goes “paper-white, 
cola feelings run up and down her 
spine, and her knees turn either to 
water or jelly or, in one particular 
paragraph, both. Such instant 
descriptions are usually followed by a 
snatch of dialogue and then a 
convenient summary of the state of 


a h H hC hB ^ nly "de a dSff 

and everybody would at in^ 9. 
Hating his lack of remois? iftfe 
for . . etc etc) And just toramC 

the point even further, charlS* 
unfailingly self-revelato^SH 
their innermost feats, hope, ^ 
doubts, articulating their iZ 
introspections as unselfronsdooK 

ZLSSSSg 8C,or ° n * 

Eliubethanswifialso haven!) 3 
in following this banal fantasy 
some may even be moderately^ 
by it. I doubt, though, WK 

vnnno adult" will ko 1 


The school of life 


The animals’ revolt 


Jennifer Moody 

LOB Duncan 

with My Face 
Hamilton. £5.50. 

Bj jM» 

jOBNBWNFIELD 

IrtrtCw 

GoQiacz. £5.95. 

951503223 5 


looks like a promising study of duality 

in human nature. The Laurie/Lia Alan Rrmvninhn 
theme is matched by the physical nrownjoim 

disfigurement of Jeff in a road — * — 

accident, which leaves him still Nicholas Fisk 
handsome when seen from one angle On the Flip Side 
and hideous when viewed from Kestrel £5 25 
another. It is probably because of this q jjja one 7 ’ 
lack of a moral acid test that few of — — -- - 
Miss Duncan's characters here achieve 

the clarity and distinctiveness that are 'The Rideouts are a family of cheerful 
usual in her work, although there is a incompatibles - father a harassed 


human interest, any more warmth 
about people trapped in a 
technological night mure? If we do. it 
does not come in On the Flip Side, as 
the plot line races away into first a 
Jaunty, then a decidedly creepy, 
fantasy about the arrival of the Blobs. 

The Blobs arc a malicious emanation 
from our own television screens, 
materialized patterns of lines which 
emerge to batter human beings for 


A sense of history 


Geoffrey Trease 

Winifred Finlay 

Secret Rooms and Hiding Places 

Kaye and Ward. £4.95. 

. 0 7182 25813 - 

With a topic of such perennial 
fascination to the young, and her own 
long experience as h storyteller. Mrs 
Finlay could hardly Jail to produce a 
readable bobk. She offers. In effect, 
nine short stories, each based on fact 
and set in actual places, some of which 
survive and can be visited, (hough 
reconstruction has often obliterated 
the part that a child would be most 
anxious to see. There Is variety in 
period, from the late fifteenth century 
at Minster Lovell to an early Victorian 


as Prince Charlie’s Highland hide-out 
at Cluny’s Cage. There are Jesuits and 
Jacobites ana Cavalier fugitives, two 
from the debacle at Worcester alone. 

The marriage of fact and fiction, 
though it has contributed much to 
children's literature, is .like other 


been able to work from a 
contemporary record, though she gives 
no explicit help to those modern, 
school-children who are trained to 
“look things up’’, and sometimes even 
want to. Such children - judged at least 
by the letters they write to authors- are 
keen to know just where they stand, is 
this bit really true? How do we know 
what he said and she felt? Whether 
from a genuine passion for historical 
truth, or merely with on anxious eye on 
their own school progress, they seem to 
have an altruist Victorian desire to 

« their entertainment with a sense 
ley have also been edified. This 
goes with the emphasis on projects, 
nnd the proliferation In late years of 
superb non-fiction books, so that Mrs 
Finlay's traditional nppronch. with its 
invented dialogue and incidents, nnd 
guesswork to bridge the nwkward gaps 
in the documentation ,' is less 
acceptable than it would have been a 
generation ago. 

{She writes, too, in that elevated lone 
which was once thought proper for the 
description of nnything, however 
.trivial, that belongs to bygone days. A 
soldier "elects" to guard a particular 
window, he doesn’t Just choose to. Hie 
servants do not show “open" distrust, 
it has to be “overt". Nobody wants to 
'impoverish the vocabulary of 
children's literature. The wild and 


Torn apart 

Tony Bradman 

Jan Needle 

Piggy In the. Middle 

Deutsch. £3t95. . .. 

0 233 97481 4 ; <■/ , : 

Jan Needle is an exciting writer and a 
prolific one too, having now published 
over eleven books since 1977 
(including a picture book). Piggy In the 
Middle Is not one of , h« best but a 
slightly sub-standard Needle is 'still 
sharp enough to prick the conscience 
and Inject some serious thinking into 
the system. ... . 

The book tells the Story of Sandra 
Patterson, a cadet policewoman, in a 
south coast town racked (J me the 
word advisedly; newspaper hacks and 


openly hostile to "Asians". She is 
confused by her boyfrend, David, a 
young reporter who sees a racial angle 
in almost every story and being a 
concerned white liberal spends a lot of 
time trying to ingratiate himself with 

the immicrflnt pnmmnnlfti n ll 


story series on sale at local 
It is the hard-pressed school 
library, therefore, that still umZ 
main client in mind here in that stud 
for the ever-elusive teenage novdtta 
will charm even the most rekta 
reader from the trees. But the m 
demanded in this case istoohith.^ 
not just in terms of cost, today 1 
publishers, struggling to maintains 
in apenny-pinchmg environment, hm 
a difficult job to do, but the aram 
cannot be to produce books like bn 
Connections, at least if young readtn 
are ever to know what real lileratuti 
all about. 


strange and musical word delights dr 
young reader, is roughly apprcneodtJ 
from the context, and makes a 
invaluable, if urtobtauht, 
contribution to his education. Ba 
simplicity has its own virtue, and di 
time when children are said to be 
swinging away from historical hoofs 
the author is digging his own grave f ke 
creates verbal difficulties withoct 
compensating artistic gain. This hi 
book in which candles gutter, pWim 
dastardly nnd men employed 
buddies are Ininions. The fiwwj 
conversations are oflen M isf 
unreal , (he sentences so long and hR 
with subordinate clauses that ■ 
dialogue becomes, in an aotor s seast 
unspeakable. In theso worst 
the book is n blend not so miofflofl 
nnd fiction ns of fact and 
Undoubtedly there are childiww 
still like lushery. but box-«*i 
calculation should .not .disarm * 
critic. 

There is a lot of useful fl uff, 
pages. General historical explay” 
might have been clearer, . “J 
stories might helpfully have beeaflj 
chronological order. We cop I* 
had a few more of the (knw^ 
intriguing) practical delays 
constructing secret rooms, bm, ■ 
about that remarkable . ertf®* 
martyr, Nicholas Owen. : _ 


suffer, policemen , journalists As* 

and Sandra. . :. • 


pleasant quality in her evocation of science correspondent, mother their ecological irresponsibility. The 
Laurie's family life, and some shrewd withdrawn into jumble sales and good animals sense them first, and Lettice is 
observations of teenage dating and causes, Lucas a charming fourth-form the one girl in the world who knows 
social jockeying. But none of this is dilettante who is unlikely to produce why it is the animals have everywhere 
tab Lois Duncan and John Branfie Id enough to elevate this novel above the what the examiners want. Ana twelve- started to look scared, hissing or 
(akea the bottle-neck period of level of a competently told tale. year old Lettice? Lettice is the oddest grunting at invisible forces, turning 
(ecus as the subject for their of all, a bright child who talks to against men. Lettice cun read the signs, 

^novels. Mr Branfield, on the other hand, animals and obtains answers, answers but cannot prevent the animals' revolt. 

n K- re ij e H moves with deliberation into the of alarming import for the world at as pigs trample long-distnncc lorry- 

her narrative off to a development of his theme. Invariably large. This batty household is well- drivers, dogs form pucks nnd attack 
f* r SfL Within two nafres 0 f jsettin 8 hls ear,<er novels in Cornwall, drawn in the early pages of Nicholas villages, rats swarm over the cities. Mr 
boaiffligiwn. *»iui wu he has Dlaced the action of Brown Cow Fisk’s new science Fiction tale, but Fisk contrives some eerie and renellent 


norran run fllwflvs be relied moves wM* deliberation into the of alarming import for the world at as pigs trample long-distnncc lorry- 

r narrative off to a development of his theme. Invariably large. This batty household is well- drivers, dogs form pucks nnd attack 

ns g> a setting his earlier novels in Cornwall, drawn in the early pages of Nicholas villages, rats swarm over the cities. Mr 

ftiJvchP hnq he has placed the action of Brown Cow Fisk’s new science fiction tale, but Fisk contrives some eerie and repellent 
nhamciers and their * n Yorkshire. His hero, Andy, is Lattice's bizarre talent soon moments with the rats, nnd some brisk 

‘■"J", ruT however a Cornishman with a Cornish overwhelms all other interest, not least sideswipes at the mcdln (the television 


k leaning into the olot nowevcr « v^ormsnman wun a *-ornisn overwneims an omer interest, not least sioeswipes at tne mcain line television 

i^' New En aland heroine* narac « Trewln and he returns in the the author’s interest in what else she scientist, the chat show compare whose 
l^Hsuflliierof a science fiction summer holidays for a brief interlude might be. apart from the recipient of eyes glitter with "warmth, interest, and 

hpmmes flwnrp nf in his much loved native county. Back extraordinary communications from a sort of knowing inner depth of 

rr,L Thn me „ ca,,[ in Yorkshire, he moves through the animalkind Should we, and “young ruthlessness and selT-love"). And two- 

ivnhS^dret sometimes ' visible’ form of his authoritarian day readers”, want any more thirds of the way into escalating chaos 


And ttvo- 


* wt enmpfimex visible 51X111 lorm UI 1,18 auuiunuuiwi uay 

SnfflDvKlnskllousIv in on Laurie's school, Bywatere, gropingexperiinent- 

ts a** orot G?n s d 

Uuie discovers that, part Navajo hSSSKlS 


,- characterization than this, any more and confusion - although some life 


seems to go on with comparative 
normality fur the purposes of the plot, 
and no governments actually declare a 
State of Emergency - we wonder how 
he is going to bring the world out of it. 

The animals, of course, are the first 
(o discover an answer: the cat takes a 
simple step sideways into a world 
where the technology has not been 
invented; or has somehow been un- 
in vc rued. You vanish into it by 
believing that you can, and one bv one 
the stricken members of the human 
race also take the step. The ecological 
message of On the Flip Side is powerful 
in intention, and yet muffled in 
delivery. What will readersmakeof the 
weird pre-industrial, or post- 
industrial, world in which the 
Rideouts, and the rest of mankind, find 
themselves on the other side? This racy 
fable has faltered in its denouement, 
although - like technological mankind 
perhaps- Mr Fisk's human beings have 
put themselves in a predf earned t for 
which no clear and obvious solution 
looks possible. The novel is fast, in 
places unusually delicate in the midst 
of some standard sci-fi simplification; 
and finally more than a little 
ambiguous. 



BB BBB S&aSttESiX 

.sbSESTs w»fisstp.«a 

Sit settled and balanced. With 
fcWpoftwo friends, Helen nnd Jeff, 

' LuKicami to develop in herself the JjSSUUI 
skilthat Lia has alrekdy perfected, 

Sul of projecting her spirit outside her T lcwln mt0 Tr€mn - 


friendship ot ambig 
taking on the headsl 
with shoulder-shruftj 


“““Kl 

biguous 8 
idship of 


The presence of the past 


TretWn into TVewin. 


otn body. And it is only through the 
Action of Jeff and of Laurie's little 


ately after the end of the 


HuiioHury nre-siyic, is exhortations, apart fom a few 
“'■t 1 references to coupons and to teachers 

The author has written several returning from the Services. There ore 
htafah readable novels but it cannot be several well sketched vignettes in the 
tadilMtSfranfer with My Face has the characterization, notably ex-airmnn 0 7226 6471 0 
unKijiture. In the past, Miss Duncan returned teacher. Bomber Carrington 


Colin Greenland 

Kenneth Lillington 
W hat Beckoning Ghost? 
Faber. £5.25. 

0 571 11959 X 

Edward Chitham 
G host In the Water 
Kestrel. £4.95. 


where Emma now has a summer job 
serving teus. Emma, supposedly 
overwrought, is staying with her aunt 
in Marland to recuperate from the 
mental strain of O levels, so it is a little 
surprising how easily 6he recruits allies 
for her supernatural quest. Everyone is 
enthusiastically supportive, from Mrs 
Maybury. Emma's colleague in the 
tearoom, to Mr Stanhope the village 
antique dealer, who cheerfully closes 
his sltop to ferret through documents 


to»?wept$d her heroine living Ip a (Bummer tp the boarders) who helps . ... . , 

pl**sant and uncomplicated selling, Andy to see himself as Cambridge Although ■ children 


and examine portraits for her. Emma’s 
Auntie Di is the sort of gem who smiles 
indulgently when her charge comes in 


Pistol u»d nncompllcated setting, Andy to 
wia* personal moral dilemma of real material, and h histrionic local 
depti, the solution of which has journalist, Duncan Smith, who 
jjqumd, and indeed justified, her sharpens Andy’s appreciation of 
and upright character. This drama. But all in all it must be said that 
Is lacking here. There is also both characters and plot lack lustre. 
^ eraphaslB on the scientific which Is, I suspect, how Mr Branfield 
wenoe of “astral projection", which feels about anywhere that is not 
a stop to what at one stage Cornwall. 


has a major contribution 16 make to repressed (effirSfto* seeing ffiFgftSt 
education for sexual equality, the themselves, are only too ptemed to 
supposition that sex determines pop back to MarlBnd Hall for the 
reading preferences remains midnlKht sdance Emma suggests. The. 
entrenched. As far as that goes, these council lends her gravediggers, the 
arc presumably books for girls. Emma press gtw sympathetic publicity. Thus 
Nash in What Beckoning Ghost? and deprived of all possible plot tension, 
Teresa Willetts in Ghost In the Water What Beckoning Ghost? would 
are two young heroines strong in the collapse Into banality were it not for a 
intuitive and emotional generosity repeated configuration that makes 
which are traditionally celebrated as shrewd sense of Emmeline s plight and 
female virtues in girls’ fiction. Neither the whole notion ofrecurrence, ghostly 
of them shows much inclination to or otherwise. The theme ute 
challenge the sexist values of the taextricabillty of 
societies they are inhabiting (middle- specific motif the battle of ambitious 
H n y Dorset and working-class mothers and stubborn daugntera. 


not only scores points for psychological ' 
realism, but also makes tne ghost a 
metaphor for history itself, like the 
contours of the past that an imaginative 
eye can trace through the housing 
estates and industrial yards of the 
present. The eye in Ghost in the Water 
is Teresa’s, an outgoing, unpretentious 
Black Country gin who sees thing? in 
plain, strong colours and describes 
them in language as lively and direct as 
she is herself. Her imagination is to be 
trusted, as is her author's. 


COME AND SEE US AT STAND G27 


A gap in time 


entrenched. As lar as tnat goes.tnese council renus nw 
arc presumably books for girls. Emma press giw sympathetic publicity. Thus 
Nasb In What Beckoning Ghost? and deprived of all possible plot tension, 
Teresa Willetts in Ghost In the Water What Beckoning Ghost? would 
are two young heroines strong in the collapse Into banality were it not tor a 
intuitive and emotional generosity repeated configuration that makes 
which are traditionally celebrated as shrewd sense of Emmeline s plight and 


Dorset 


list to enjoy himself. One Birmingham respectively). Encourag- Mkuy M>ried may 

Hive splits into four (now, then, ingly, however, there Is no indeed feel that it is the only battle in 

two versions of Imagined now), suggestion that their experience as girls the world, but to be honest UlUnaton 
, the disbelieving curate looks for is In any way closed or foreign to the really should have reminded them 

in b silent Victorian farmhouse; male understanding, because they are there will be others. 


girt in the novel loo) by racial tension 
Her problem is that she Is confused, as 
the jacket illustration so. winsomely 
demonstfates (Sandra, with herpolice 
hat off, wipes her brow in a scene of 
urban desolation). g 

Sandra is confused by her polite 
colleagues, many of whom seem to be 


larjge, haiidsoitta policeman 
with right-wing views and a penchant 
for random violence. A murder Is 
committed, and an Asian boy is 
accused. Sandra is involved in the 
investigation; David is out for a scoop. 
Soon everything falls apart- as 
organizations from opposite sides of 
the fence move in, marches are broken 
up by National From thugs and beads 
get broken. 

Jan Needle tells a good story, and it 
te a measure of bow far children’s 
books have come that the “good" 
copper can say of a remand- centre: 
Another strand in the rich fabric of 
British injustice, ... It looks like a 

r> cam P' ui' ■„ A concentration 
camp Despicable." But Jan Needle is 
enough of a realist (in attitude, as well 
as, style) to show us that we arc all 
P 1 , «w middle’’, even the 
police. The rot starts at the top", says 
one character. And all of us below 


As a novel, Piggy £ 
its problems. Cramming 
prejudice, an inside look atlfcK 
ana newspapers and 
154 pages makes the P^.££Xi' 
time to time and leave? “JJJSa: 
little breathless. There is aW 
of let-down at the epd, 
and the fury, when ■ niM 

police and drifts ottlgo 5? 
study of politics and hbW. 
is no condescension 
in Needle’s wrijujj- .jJ&yWg 

r e ff ra ^ al 0 ^p^| 

stories on News at Ted <> r |n 


Early ChlldrM’s.Boo^.^ 

general guide to 
children's books. 


|w , . . almost gets trapped in then. 1 soc j e ties they are Inhabiting (middle- specific motif the battle of ambitious 

ffominic Hibberd These three options allow the class Dorset and working-class mothers and .stubborn daughter. 

: — novelist to enjoy himself. One Birmingham respectively). Encourag- j ISiJSttSln 

; foTW Hunt narrative splits into four (now, then, ingly, however, there Is no Indeed f«l.foat it is the only battle in 

!t- u l * T and two versions of Imagined now), suggestion that their experience as girls tho.worid, but to bo hoi^st Ulbnaton 

.tp* Maps of Time Now, the disbelieving curate looks for is m any way closed or foreign to the really should have reminded them 

! Jolia MacRae £5 QS Sam in a silent Victorian farmhouse; male understanding, because they are there will be others. 

[ 086203 U9 2 then, Sam listens to the Victorian the creations of two male authors, and The presence of the past is more 

farmer on the same spot; Dave, in his "very successful ones too. Their stories convincingly conveyed in Ghost hi the 

i to* Hunt sets a fauHnniino rimn own now, rescues Mags from peril; might be confidently recommended to Water. “Once a thing happens, it 
P^zle In this book A fiS final she. in hers, rescues him from 'any imaginative young teenager - makes asort of bump in things, andyou 
,Sueid riret me hut l/u on fl h. nr w n „ humiliation. Plenty can happen - four except, strange as this may seem, Tans ca n ‘t iron the bump out’’, muses 
S* 3 - A curate, four teenae^ anf times as much as usual, in fact - and of the ghost tale proper. Neither Teresa Willetts. The past goes on 
: dwea-yter-old Sam r«rfE 5 u» n « there are nice touches of irony and Lillington nor Chitham WTitesto entice flowering, like gorse: "You can divide 
itm-Wve foro^^.iL'vrfr j ,mo na y - nmhtonitv. The characters leave Hav in incloient devotees to the delights of the i» an H die coal and limestone all round 



Ui vii 


the creations of two male authors, and 


flowering, like gorse: "You can divide 


GORILLA Antov Brttmi ‘ 

Hannah lovea gorUtoa, and inore than anythin 
dseabewanUonefw herbtrtlxkv-. Her 

Wrthdny tnraa out In an unexpectW way in UM 
capttvattng atory by Anthony Brown* who ia 

now an tnlDWtwnany recogntoca arttat. 

086203 1044 „M,95 

ACROSS THE STREAM 
Amu^^^confortlnf stay 'to tl» W 

youMaboutaduCkandbercouraJKOuateani- 

Wt duekt Inga who rescue a hen and ,n«* f Bnuiy. 

■ 088203 1133' . v' 


“idsdape, Then thw- JS' decides to- turn - back. , But there is . fainting are an inadequate^ response lO forlpycT 
qf vriilch f H Gift's 0 el U n H c a i another time changer on the mountain: a ghost, which affords of 

jjtlai is catchlnn’i Qnm 1 t,. e ? an arm is raised; and they are hit b^a social histoty project. Each apparitiart . Tert&a si •» wnipict , «• «, 

nciotian S^r B S 5 ,n .u b ^ sot l! e violent atonn .. proves to be a woman who died young, rfng.^e more Teresa reconstructs, 

i finds that when he . . . « . ■ trammelled hv the sexual conventions *.»h» mere frnoments she discovers, and 


her lifp keep .turning up In 
a sampler;’ 6; headstone, 1 a 


reverts to its Victorian ending. The time • machinery 


ending, me iime - macnm y p i en ty to fascinate an investigator at death was riot suicide. While Abigi 

s en ii* ^ a bSSt^the art of Marland Hall. as. at Wright^ canal confines her appearances' to reveri 

bridge.;, .. 


It confess tp. being baffled by the J™— ^ 
^wIS ert u t0 - its Victorian ending. The time • machinery Is- too fascinate an In 

’Ou nC t : . h * ^Periments bene- ingenious, but tt does make us think g d Hall, as at W 

the world discovers tvdee - four times - about the art of ■ r » BI ' . • 

Wni hfl s gone back to narrative, The relafjortshlp between bndge. . - 

1 , lds -: wisely. Hunt does not Mags and Dave, for instance, is deftly: : Emma Nash s subje 

Saar* *«*?«*”** ^ M(am ' ir :“ an 

l enter transmuted cround vmi was s6fnelhing’’. thinks the curate, Book Marketing 
! ^ yoMRelf in a adding aloud, ''He’s not irith us OTgan MDg three week 

I .Tuonan u^ r u ^.P‘cce out tttetess . Wbs? Is? Like the Curate, n t children’s 


hv the trammelled by the sexual conventions • the more fragments she discovers, and akr 

inn and constraints of her tinW- There- Is,; the more she suspects (hat Abigail's 

■ think plenty to fascinate an investigator at deqtn was riot suicide. While Abigail Hijl 


;• vwi ;;r 

Welsh mountains where they tacaa senes of 
Btarnilnguid tnexpUuble events. 

088303 lift *6-95 


. Emma Nash's subject is. she final , dramatic . and ^ unambiguous 
discovers, Emmeline rrimble,,_^d»t , 


teenth-centuty ... LUiia 
state y home may 


Ullingfon j allows that Tereia's visions .• 
maV be wholly trilled. 'Jn this way he > 


gail ■ gipHP Ay BMENT BLUES ; 

10US : '. left homfe. and efforta twenta • 

like ■ toietherfeeemilDomed.; 


tewaipd Heath Robbaon: , t A^t md gmk 


The Book Markerin 
organizing three wee 


Council te 
of ^tedal 


the time". Was? Is? Like the Curate, pjomoflpng of children’s ;bp^»- T 
we never quite know. This is a stylish is titled "The Magic Word 

first novel. One hopes for another, and > mfonded , 


^(OxfordJ.JanqtBmo^y: 

Smpai^i is titled "Tlie Magic World of .■SW/tP--' -nSS ri 
Piphim B Honks M and U Stended : to McNaOghfom Football Crazy (I 


three Robbers (MetbitenJT Victor 
Ambrus: Drapula's Bedtime [Story 
Book (Oxford) , Janqt BurroiVay: The 
Giant Jam Sandwich (Pari), Col&i 
McNaUgbtoru Football Crazy (Pan), 

' Allinl, iVtlaiMi. Tfci . Clrmnt " Hfa 


■ QB6W310B3 »:• . : •• 

1 Blackbirds . : • •• 

, ‘BladdMrd Books hptff pel new hlfll tandkrdi . 
tnt . . . |.e 
.- M^VPtG ’^BRditoZtor.'r-. 

ogdaoa 115X : ■: ; " - 

. TOM'dTALE jkdtthSdnte*}^. ; . 


children's books. «d|U£H^ 

GAAimM, 


SsMt-.G 


Heath : Robbaon: ■■ Artist and 
genius, by . John ' Lewis f 
Constable. £6.95, , 0 09461600 0^ 
was first published xn 1973, hasn 


-karffl#.-', 

Q 86203 1188 


S DONKEY 


Restful .Chair 


He Gets in (Peogumj, Janet and Allah .Ahlberg: 
^Hildas )»4?®Pengui o>, £ Robert MtXeeyThe 
Graham Advphfurer . .of King • BqHo 
i - Mouse • (Hutchinson) , ..Tony Ross: >Puss. ln 
Peace a! flrJdfri(HutehfrisOQ), The carapaign 
zerer: The wilt rod frdm March 14 to Aprils. . 


rigerer: The wijt roti frpm Ma 


April lie. 
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Zip the Chip: computer books for children 


Harvey Mellar 


programs, togelherwith smalt program 
puzzles and suggestions for programs 
to write (solutions are provided). The 
examples include simple games, 


Cheap personal microcomputers are graphs, and a funny P M . ra , 5 .P r0 ^" 1 ra ^ 
selling *1 » tremendous rate, certainly very useful feature of the prnfram 


puzzles that involve using a calculator, done. This book will put off more 
The questions are interestingly parents and children than it 
presented with lots of bright pictures encourages, but If the image of Zip and 
but this section is little more than a the Bits singing 
cleverly disguised arithmetic text 

book. Y Later sections deal with Processors large chippy chippy 
irionnnmeirv. statistics. and processors .man, 


Go/chippy chippy 

^#=5 fejfi&fcaft SSaSS n n 

information lechnaloay. pBges on rinoing ougs yic, diw j for these later sections, except perhaps reviewed Microprocessors Today Is 

as a demonstration that all those other prepared to suggest that computers 


to gain access io me mucnvaumcu new — 

information technology. P B B es ori 

Having got the machine home and P n *® n,ms ‘ 

. D . . I . rnivinni 


the IK 
lists of 


and a description of the 


expiurc iui incf u «. j rf. f oiUrl musi usciui io wuae mw . .l . , — ■ . . r~ 

such weird and wondrous tales of what the IK ZX 81 together with detailed ^ e g Un t£) use a calculator seriously in processing, and a description of the 

computers can do. Computers have lists of amendments for vanous otner sc |, 0 ol work, say twelve ye?r olds, present state of the technology and its 

quite definitely not reached the degree machines (at least one of these listings applications there is a discussion of 

nf consumeririemed sophistication contains misprints however). The the final tnree docks are airaeu ai a rr 

that would encourane you to believe games are all very simple and are more general understanding of 

the cat could operate oiks, so parents variations on familiar themes. In each computers and their place in society. 

tQmfa/holp toThemami^ that came book there is one slightly more Computers covers the whole field of J UDY Tatchbll and Bill Bennett: 
with the machine only fo discover that complicated game using some simple computing but its strength lies in its Usborne Guide to Understanding the 

It is badlv written and almost graphics and in this case the program ireatemeni of peripherals and Micro: How it works and what It can 

unintelligible to the technologically for each machine is presented in full, applications, andthese two areas are do% 

hard of hearing Even the best manuals The visual presentation of the books is particularly well illustrated with xighorne £155 

are unsuSable g ibr children very Impressive with the result that the photographs. The explanations are not “Storne. £1.65. 

are unsuitable for cm wren. games are likely to come as something very thorough, indeed many of them 0 86020 637 8 

It is to these children ana meir Q f a disappointment by comparison, are simply commentaries on the Brian Reffin Smith: Introduction to 

parents that the Usborne senes ot These 1,^5 aTe n0 | intended to be illustrations around which the text is Computer Programming: basic for 


It is to these children and their 

B is that the Usborne series of 
arc addressed. They are all very 
clearly written and brightly and 
interestingly illustrated, a ten year old 
would be able to read them with 
pleasure and vet older children nnd 
adults will not find them beneath them. 

Understanding the Micro begins at 
the very simplest level by describing 
how to connect up a micro to a 
television and a tape recorder and goes 
on to describe tne major parts of a 
micro and how they work, wnat micros 
are used for, what programming (in 
basic) looks like, ana how to expand a 


commentaries on 


Brian Reffin Smith; Introduction to 


treated simply as collections of games built, and the book has too rosy a view 
to be typed in, but rather as worked of computers, nevertheless it would be 


to be typed in, but rather as worked 
examples to copy and amend and thus 
learn from. The program listings are 
presented with the same kind of 
detailed notes ns those in Introduction 
to Computer Programming, and a 
novice programmer will be able to 
learn a lot from studying them. Puzzles 
are presented to encourage 
exploration. 

These books all teach basic because 
it Is the standard language on micros 


illustrations around which the text is Computer Programming: basic for 
built , and the book has too rosy a view beginners. 


of computers, nevertheless it would be n.u,.-,. ri 
a useful addition to the library of a n Of-ry™ j 
twelve to fourteen year old, and a good 

accompaniment to a school course for Daniel Isaaman and Jenny Tyler: 

r .f it fuMniitdP CnziKAOfmitfc 1 * fnr 7 Y 


because 


Computer 


illustrations. Sam's System is clearly Spectrum, 2X81 
aimed at much younger readers, say Apple, Vic & Pet. 
seven year olds. It is the story of a Usborne. £1.99. 
curious little boy (Sam) and his 0 86020 683 I 
introduction to TAK the terminal, „ 


bpacegames: 
2X81, BBC, 


for ZX 
TRS-80, 


introduction 
Pandora the 


S i microcomputer system. The today, but it does have its oppohents: 
„ »rr.o rnmm ino kth. net one prominent academic cl aims that it 


part af° I tlus 0 ^)o^ m a n |fd lS two^'o^the ' s almost impossible to teach ec 
programs have errors that prevent - programming to students who n 
them from working correctly. The learnt W program in basic. TTiere 
- book concludes with a buyet's guide to ? ,t? I n 3 l 7 c ,an S UB 8® 5> begmn 


the terminal, 
or, Polly the 

E rinter (who is described as having a 
right little bee), Sid and the 
Software, and Zip tne Chip. A ionglsh 
chapter on binary seems out of place, 
but the secdon on Software is very well 


Daniel Isaaman and Jenny Tylbr: 
Computer Battlegames: for ZX 

Spectrum, ZX81, BBC, TRS-80, 
Apple, Vic & Pet. 

Usborne. £1.99. 

0 86020 685 8 


some of the effects computers „ 
having on society, a n d an eSnf ‘ 
chapter on robots and fi? ri 
machines. Problems discussri SS 
privacy, unemployment, 
crime and links baa*?? 
development of computing « t 
military, but there bnodiSaSS 
the computer myth itself, the eftSS 

psp&ssS 

the employment of women, 
is aimed at older students, 
over, and besides Its appeal 
general readership iu treatment <1 
social implications could well £ 
recommended to students 2 
Computer Science at O and A ted 
since this area Is covered rite 
sketchily in the popular text booh 


Ian Graham: Usborne GuUt e 
Computer and Video Games: Honin 
work and how to win. ■ 

Usborne. £1.65. 

0 86020 681 5 

John Lewis: The Usborne Pods 
Calculator Book. 

Usborne. £1.65. 

0 86020 633 5 

Patricia Fara: Computers: limit} 
work and what they do. 

Pelham Books. £4.95. 

0 7207 1343 9 

Rosemary Court: Sam’s Sysmk 
Guide to Computer!. 

Illustrated by Patricia Calderhwii 
Dent. £3.95. 

0 460 06121 6 

Robin Webster: Mkropntam 
Today. 

Kaye and Ward. £4.95. 

0 7182 0463 8 


the major personal computers 
available, though several other good 
machines Have come onto the market 
since this was written. This book gives 
a good idea of what is involved in using 
a micro, and so might well be consulted 


to find favour m schools is logo and 
With this language elementary 
programming can become more 
academically respectable, ' more 
interesting and easier to learn. 

Many children’s first con Inc! with 


before buying- one. A better computers is through games, and for 
educational practice', however, would these children .the. usborne Guide id 
be to use computers before trying to Computer and Video Games will make 
Understand how they work.: fascinating leading. There is a 

Introduction to Computer Pro- description of the major typesof games . 
gramming sets out to teach the machines* explanations of how they 
programming language basic:: the vf° r k,' a history of computer Mmes, 
[commonest programming language on forecasts 0 f what is to come, and hints 
small- computets. It is an introduction on to ploy the more popular 
to the elemefttary concepts rather than 8 ame $. though games addicts will find 
•' a full exposition of the language, and as k’*' revelations herei The history of 
. such itsucceeds very well.^The versions games goes back to the Pioneer days of 
of basic on different machines vary, so television games In 1972, and the 
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Computer and Video Games will make 
fascinating reading. There is a 
description of the major typesof games • 
machines » explanations of how they 
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the author sticks to common ground 

■ where possible, pointing out the 
Changes needed .for widely available 
. computers, This approach does mean 

that every user will have to do some 

■ translation in ordcT to make the 
programs work orr theft 'machine. 

. .Users of BBC basic will find that the 
; bettor features of this version, are 


Invention of Space Invaders in 1978: 
really old people may actually 
remember these events. 

The sudden explosion in sales of the 
microcomputer today happened to the 
calculator some years ago, yet few 
children understand how calculators 


programs work on 1 theft /machine, children understand how calculators 
■Users of BBC basic will find that the work, or can use them correctly so The 
belter features of this version, are Usborne Pocket Calculator Book could 
.Ignored, and that they are asked to be very useful. Alter describing the 
•jearti techniques that they would have . mechanics of a calculator the book, runs 
been better off without. Programming over the purposes of the common keys 
is taught through simple. ekBmpie giving a wide variety of questions and 
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commentary 


Behin d the lin es 

— literary circle poetry is not 

n Hpwfcnn acknowledged either, "poetry is the 

Robert newi Cinderella as Far as public attention is 

~ concerned, though everybody is 
; 1, the week when twenty youngish writing poetry and putting it in 
; are launched on a two week drawers. It’s a great hidden activity. 

: -Notional campaign as the “Best of The surface attitude of the media is 
W British Novelists" it seems right either sneering or patronizing. " 

u return to B ,? ue ^ 1 °" h r ® I ff d hl 1 . I I Alan Brownjohn feels that British 

heat°of^ araument P Qet 7 is 8°. in § through a particularly 
oreriooked in the neat ot armment creat f ve period, and for that reason is 

^AeaigriUe^f the Arts Qjuncii worthy Q H f supporti Michael HoJroyd 
Ueflluf* Depart mem. points out that while such works as 

Mirfud Church's criticisms of the Richard Ellmann's biography of James 
Am Council’s literature policy Joyce create the impression that we 
• induced a far broader issue: is it not have been experiencing “a golden age” 
poabk (hat the attention paid to of non-fiction literature, the economic 
fata god poetry (in the balance of tide is turning against the genre. 

I Arts Council policy, but also by Biographies and histories cost too 
n V idia in the ballyhoo of such much to produce, and do not have the 
mgotioas as the “Young British prospect of appearing in paperback. 
Hottlaii") is disproportionate to the Such protestations would probably not 
buiry acnlevement of these genres7 impress the Young British Novelists, of 


Well read 


Pun not (he true excellence of whom few, if any, can live by writing 
mttoporary British letters lie in fiction alone. In passing, Michael 
fognphy, criticism, history and other Holroyd offered a note of 
tans of literature that are so reconciliation: "The reason I read so 
agHtorty categorized as non-Tiction? much fiction is in order to learn how to 
Ai least one of the Young British wn 'te biography; most novelists read 
Novelists appears to think so. A. N. non-fiction in order to be able to be 
TOsoo has had some extremely better novelists." 
fcopiory remarks about his fellow 
idea reported in the February issue 
dBnmmd Queen. When I asked „ 

Hn about them he explained that the Now that the natural injustice done to 
reporter who interviewed him had writers by a free library service has 
Blade them up, and he regretted their bee n at least nominally ended by the 
nWcatkm. But he does feel that institution of Public Lending Right, 
cwtresporary non-fiction, rather than writers and publishers have turned 
uwls, will survive into the next teeir attention to the actual injustice 
ceutury: “In a hundred years’ time bei ng done by the vast amounts of 
mole rafsht rememher mv life nf illegal photocopying carried out in 


Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 

PHncipais. Jonathan Keates 

Of the two groups, the universities ^ 

seem the more reluctant. They do not «... , _ ... . 

concede that multiple photocopying British Opera, 1876-1914 
goes on, and point out that the St John’s Smith Square 

photocopying in their libraries is — 11 

strictly controlled. The real problem, Visiting the elephants' graveyards and 
however, lies • in the photocopying Bermuda Triangles of music is a 
being done by individual departments, magnetically dismal experience, more 
I asked the chairman of the A.LCS, especially in the case ofnineteenth and 
Maureen Duffy, how they hoped to get early twentieth-century composers! 
anywhere. ‘At the moment the law is writing for large orchestras because of 
being broken, and these people know the sense of wasted energy conveyed 
? rc .. l ' ier rP r * d* em a by their scores. A concert devoted 

way of dea me with that. We know that entirely to the world of late Victorian 
agreat deal of multiple photocopying is and Edwardian opera thus holds all the 
going on in university departments, ghoulish fascination of Highgate 
and we have the evidence. Cemetery or the Vault o? the 

The implication is that if there is no Capuchins at Palermo. j 

progress it might be necessary to follow They tried so very hard, did Arthur I 

the example of the Music Publishers’ Goring Thomas and Frederick Corder 
Association, who have successfully and Edward Naylor, and were 
prosecuted a public school and a local sometimes nearly rather good at it. Sir 
education authority for illegal Frederick Hymen Cowen was not quite 
photocopying. At the moment talks so very good at it, and it seemed a pity 
are still at an early stage, but the that his “Dear Prince, thy ring shall 
Copyright Licensing Agency hopes to ever be” from Pauline (1876), n 
have a scheme under way by the start of forgettable morsel of pinchbeck 
the next academic year. In the operetta, should have been included 
meantime, the intellectual property of when, for reasons not made clear, 
thousands is being stolen every day. selections from Ivanhoe, Sullivan's 


ghoulish fascination of Highgate 
Cemetery or the Vault or the 
Capuchins at Palermo. 

They tried so very hard, did Arthur 
GoringThomos and Frederick Corder 
and Edward Naylor, and were 
sometimes nearly rather good at it. Sir 


Now that the natural injustice done to 
writers by a free library service has 


ewtanporary non-fiction, rather tlum writers and publishers have turned 
•kJs, will survive into the next their attention to the actual injustice 
omtnry: “In a hundred years’ time bei ng done by the vast amounts of 

E ple might remember my life of illegal photocopying carried out in 
lon,but I suspect that they will have educational establishments at every 
bfgoftca my novels." level, from primary school to 

A. N. Wilson and his nineteen un ^ crsity ‘ 
coOeMiiesow their current mnrketinp The Authors’ Lending and 


Readers who are curious to discover 
whether American novelist Jerzy 
Kosinski really does exist (see "Behind 
the lines”, July 16, 1982, and 


operetta, should have been included 
when, for reasons not made clear, 
selections from Ivanhoe, Sullivan's 
1890 attempt at the grand manner, 
were suddenly excised. 

After hearing Quasimodo's aria 
“What would 1 do for my Queen" from 
Goring Thomas's Esmeralda (1883) it 


American' notes”, December 10. was not hard to see why the composer 


the Purcell Room on March 19. Gounod people who know you aren;t 
Kosinski will be lecturing on “Self «« stQ P taking you seriously. Sir 
versus public: Controversy or Alexander Mackenzie did the same 

Conviction”. The title more than hints P_ uc 5 hl ®. •.FIT “S? 


ccOcijMJOwe their current marketing 
w>dmp*rtto Michael Holroyd, who 
•wvedtnilttideclion committee. (He 
j* VAfrChalrfflnn of the Arts 
Council Literature Panel). He is 
10 Michael Church’s view. 
JuT 1 M*terians or biographers 
wpMlosophers from the definition of 
^ would be to exclude 

ijteou. Gibbon. Carlyle To a 

extent the division is an 
Thomas Keneally’s 
for instance, won tlie 
5”? Brize for fiction. People 
■“wistend what the category non- ’ 
S l- Bo,h Marx and Freua have 
Su twrpe E ce P lion °f tho w °rid by 
the imagination." 

biat as a non-fiction 
SSJSS? h « m ®y have a 
K Was. He is concerned not 
itJS. 0 ra , is . c non 'flction above 
wt *, lu, 8 as to secure its 
iW*- “wjnltion. Was it then 

'tail™ ?2 b „ TLfb® 4 defined the 
& ord f/’ "There Is a rather 
*hera >U wi» alt ^ tu de to non-fiction, 
, or biography are 
simply as means of 
r ®.teieval. The notion that 
ra P^ an assemblage of 
certainly not what I’m about.” 


Copyright Society and the Publishers’ 
Licensing Sodety-bave joined forces to , 
set upthe Copyright Licensing Agency 
Ltd. The Agency will offer licences to 
local authorities and educational 
establishments which will allow them 
to make multiple photocopies in 
exchange for a fee. The money will 
then be divided between the authors 
and the publishers of photocopied 
material. 

There is no doubt thnt in law 
multiple photocopying is illegal, but it 
has become so much a feature of the 
educational economy (particularly 
with the cutbacks in book-buying) that 
it is difficult to see why the 
photocopiers should agree to buy 
voluntary licences from what is in fact a 
private company. None the less, the 
Copyright Licensing Agency has 
opened negotiations both with the 
representative organizations of the 
local authorities and with the 


»nd K r books to did m he were d’Erlanger, a naturalized Briton with a 
vHhdrifeerf lw the CIA The disoute has Wfty turn for verismo, whose Italian 

adaptation ot Ten of the DUrbetyitits 


obscured his reputation as a ■ R . • t N __ fes . 

President of Amencan PE . Not one original Idea in Ihe 

The other lecturer is also famiiar who | e Mascagnlan farrago, of course, 
with controversy. D. M. Thomas will but a wickedly convincing 
be speaking on 'The Poet as Novelist . impersonation , as was Edwa ra , 
After lunch and the presentation of the Baylor's duet from The Angelas (1909). j 
Silver PEN Award and the J. R. n late Verdian pastiche of interminable 
Ackerley Prize for Autobiography, the tume scence. 

lecturers will be joined for discussion; lyFrlnnner’s choice of theme 

’ q ihft d01 Gcn«a^ ar iMr n ctarv US of effectivelySiighllghta a major disaster 
and the , G °3S; al . . ft kh area. Tlie age turned everything into 

International PEN, Alexander Blokh ra _ ^oni^tti’s Pride and 
(pen-mime Jean Bloth /I s Wagner’s MMrf/emflrcft- and 

° P ^ ™ n f ^ Sst Ofrenbacli's Boule de Sulf may yet turn 
replaces the U p- and the fatal good taste of English 

A made so A of these nSnor 
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New Oxford Books: 
Law & Social 
Science 

Principles of 
Scottish Private 
Law 

Volume T wo : Third edition 

David M. Walker 

The aim of this book Is to provide 
students and practitioners of the law 
with a plain statement of the chief 
1 1 principles and rules of the private 
j law of Scotland. Volume II deals with 
s obligations, the relationships 
j between individuals voluntarily 
\ undertaken and Imposed by 
1 law. £30 
1 

: The International 
- Law of Human 
r Rights 

[ Paul Sleghart 

r . Th is book Is designed to provide a 
‘ self-contained lexlbook of the 
{ substantive international law of 
1 human rights. It explains the subject; 

( and sets out, right by right and with 
j full cross-references , the relevant 
texts of the eight major international 
s instruments and their Interpretation 
by competent Independent 
International Institutions and by the 
a superior courts of 30 countries, In 
n nearly 1 ,000 decided cases, 
it indispensable to practitioners, 
teachers, anti students of this new 
ld and revolutionary field of 
'Z International law. £45 


The Use of Public j i 

This book provides a vigorous j r.' : f 

analysis of the performance of the ■ .T-j. 

Western mixed economies j:. p i» n 


Author, Author 


Competition No 111 

Readers are invited to identify the 

sources of the three quotations which 


. jk question of the • relative follow fo us the answers so 
rations of the genres b montane thattheyreach this ioffleo not later than 
Rf lltcrary*jeioiSS/n2rt is March ft. A prize offlOfl offered for 
Iff* question^ the^ ^amount of ** **1 correct set of art were opened 
Sj and promotion each receives - ^ at d ? te » or . 

WraS "Author Author 

who is also Literai^difoV^f Uterary Supplement, PrioirHouse^St 
disputes this -“l rarelv John’s Lane, London EC1M4BX. The 

S lutI h 0 V nd results wW app ^ r 00 

MTS*' Dorcas aulte often a March 25. 


lit an ofdini 


brick-fronted yfila, witfr coloured glass' cake ordiwtrtdr texforer ^ oaslgned : fp 
iri the door, a tiled passages that iS»thafthft : fa Ppnjedy. The gcaplne 


q ulte often a 
stnount of ^ n ‘5, cd . on 06X1 fte- The 

cJ ^ . Of nOn-firtinn ik n , i. 


1 The floor was well-worn: red briok. 


for reviJ* ^° n 'SctioQ that is rejected and on the wide hearth burnt a. fire of 
^ U 3 opposed to fiction is fat logs, between two: attractive chimney 
^’*2c r? j Too ^fo» Uterdiy comers tucked away in the waif, well 
^Sunday Times rejects the out of any suspicion of draught. A 
^te^ insufficient fiction is couple of hlgh-oacltcd settles, feang 
have buen e.cfi other on either ; ih» the to,' 

i wS Vcry “riously indeed . gavefurther sitting accommodation for 
a peat retiirn to fiction, Se sociably disposedtfd fhe mlddle.of 
Roductiojf h J{ % a a surge of over-r foe tpota stoooTlong iabfo 

biography;:. Fiction boarfapUced on trestles, With bepchcs 
^ Xf * .nriufor fo derail wch side. 4 ■; ■ 


windows, and a good deal of white recognizable, 
paint, and "every . modem Scarcely an accident, then, that the 
convenience", as foe house-agents say. evening’s two sterling originals should 
namneUtiota No 107 1 • : ' " ( have jwovided their own librettos. It 

.... ;„r. winningly sensuous yet essentially 1 

1 Let s to billlardp. r hard-headed, and e^n better tO'cAtch. 

. Shakespeare. , Antony , ana ^ nlficen( ciOsing echOeS cf 

Cleopdtra , H, V. ; •. >; . ... .: Holst’s S/to, unjustly dismissed by . its 

2 Oash went the billard balls In foe ort gtor as "good - old . .Wagnerian, 

Cierkenwell Social Saloon.^ . bawling" amj-vaiidatlng all clauqs fof, 
John Betjeman, "Clash weflf ine hiin as a wizard of , orchestral 



— — — — - needs to survive on. Stanford's version 

Author of Much Ado About Nothing (1901) Is a 

. mournful example of the way most 

• British composers of the last hundred 
pictures and fine old furniture ana yc ars have been too well read: far from 
things that's been there for ages .... d 0 j n g a Botto on .. Shakespeare, 
3 They, were just ordinary suburban Stanford leaves Mm. reverently apajt,. 
children, and they lived with their 1 so that foe. play- rambles pa ‘Jn.aq 
Father and Mother iff an ordinary rtdr. aWkward autonoltiy above- w?dmng- 
brick-fronted villa, witfr coloured glass' cake orcliMtrtd fdxttl.res designed. 


BBSS: ; 

cold water, electric bellsV fieiich fouaic were, >'• alas, ■ • nowhere 


ZuzannaShonfleld 

This book provides a vigorous 
analysis of the performance of the 
Western mixed economies 
(Including Japan) In the last twenty 
years, and a timely critique of 
Currant economic theories. This 
lucid examination of the balance of 
public and private power, and the 
future of the mixed economy, will 
appealtoawtda readership. £9,96 

Marxism and 
Philosophy 

AlexCal!)n!co8 

This book provides an overview of 
the ambivalent relationship between 
Marxism and philosophy. Starting 
with M arx himself and the Influence 
of Hegelianism, the authoraurveya 
the various schools of Marxist 
philosophy from the time pf Engels 
ahd the Second International, 

. through the revolutionary. 
He^llanlambf.ttfo 1920s, the •* 
Frankfurt SChdoJ,- and finally 
Althusser. £9.50 * ; , ' ■- ■ 

Marxist Introductions ' 

. 1 r 

Social Theory and 

Political Practice 

Edited by 
ChrltfopW Lloyd 

ThedWpfoblecnofihs ■ r . 

. Harrblatlonshlpof eoclql theoly arid 
poilflcalprectice (a re-BXSmi,ned In: 
thls.eprleaiof^aye hV:.- ■' 
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bi|||ard balls. 


sonorities. These -.am) the rest were 
played and sung, wlfo more ardour. 


•i (fo a^UhaSatways haired 


^ com 
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to the editor 


A city of the plain 


Subsidizing 

Literature 

Sir, - Not having read the literature 
handed out by the Arts Council, I do 
not know what they hope to achieve by 
subsidizing the arts, but I do not think 


and funding of the Department - and, only serves the interests of a state class 
in particular, the collapse of its support which itself sets up the system, 
for writers - for some time, but the Each of these points is disastrous for 
Literature Director seems to have Marxism. If a class society exists which 
grown immune to the noise. A few j s stagnant, in the sense of being self- 
bursaries and fellowships are no perpetuating and devoid of any seeds 
substitute for the extensive en- 0 f its own destruction, then all hope of 
courage ment given to writers only a liberation, other than fortuitous 


masks desire with a stereotypical 
meaning, the “I wish' 1 with an It is" 
or even a “You should”? Is the 

E rocess of landscape painting (to use 
icoeur’s terms) one of revelation or 
masking? This is the general 
question I have asked about Turner 
and Constable [p!71]. 


$ fV-i; '■ 

> ,i. . • .. ■ 

!i!' 
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that any neglected’ William Blake, if few years ago. It is depressing to extraneous liberation, is taken away Now it is perfectly true that Literary 

such a writer exists today, would compare the Literature Department s f rom ,h e men caught within it. Landscape touches on a large number 

receive a penny from them - from the attitude to writers with the imaginative of domination can be set up ? f *°P‘“ which could equally well have 

Royal Literary Fund, yes. but not from and energetic support given to " “ privileged access to the meam been discussed with other "general 

the Arts Council. And for the reason dramatists by the Drama Department ™ g?' jftesnective of whether questions” in mind, and some of these 

that any really creative writer, who has (bursaries, contract writers awards, Drevjous i v s^ety possesses classes topics I mentioned in my review, and in 

not yet made his mark, is unlikely royalty supplement guarantees, and P . . * t b differential access to appreciative terms. But each time I 

to be recognized by the Arts Council resident dramatists at tacbmcnts). ■ th ^3a M of m 3«SE then violence read the book it seems dear to me, as 
staffwho sit in judgment: they will give The trouble, as William Scammell SKIERS-* --JL-SJo ““..5“ 
grants to their friends and ac- indicates, is that relatively few people factor; and if this possibility exists, the Paulson, that the discussion of these 


staffwho sit in judgment: they will give The trouble, as William Scammell CfUers j nt0 lustory as an independent once it seems to have been clear to 
grants to their friends and ac- indicates, is that relatively few people factor aiKl if this possibility exists, the Paulson, that the discussion of these 
qualniances or to those who hold Hie concerned about literature seem to abolitionofeeonomicallybasedclasses topics takes place within the context of, 
opinions, political and moral, that they take much active interest in the work of constitutes no guarantee whatsoever of and with the aim of illuminating, the 
themselves hold. I do not wish to (he Arts Council. Few beneficiaries t j,e subsequent absence of tyranny, general question outlined above, 
inipute any. ewl design to members of dare shout publicly and writers' One need hardly stress that (his point is I wasn't concerned so much to object 
literary panels; it is just the way organizations tend to be dismissed 0 f tbe utmost importance for the to this emphasis, as to ask whether, 
pa rronage vvo r k s ? n s Samuel^ Joti nsoi i euber as self-interested activists or as prac , Ica | politics of Marxism. At no even if we happen to regard the 
observed in 1755 iin his fanuxus part of a literary lunatic fringe. point does this argument hinge on psychological as the fundamental 


the Earl of Chesterfield. 1 do not see 
how It can be otherwise. 


point does this argument hinge on 


...... . — ----- — . - , ... budget toriytM-tM is at me same icvei 

Why should writers be helped as & r , he current yea r (£875,000), 
fmannally from public funds? No one while the prov ision for ail other 
has asked them to be writers; they are K a C i:nns has increased substantially 


has asked them to be writers; they are 

only doing their own thing, and if they ( risjng t0 £5.g m f or mus i c an d £1 lm for 
are not prepared to suffer for their art , drama) does not augur well. However, 
as writers a nd painters have done In the ^ Robert Hewison has revealed, there 
post, they had better give up. are s | Hns 0 f we |come stirrings within 


The fact that the Department’s whether or not one attributes to ground of art, It therefore follows that 
budget for 1983-84 is at the same Level Marxism a unilineal view of history. a painting can contain moral and 
as for the current year (£875,000), on l y t f,j ng w hj c h the argument political meanings only when these 

while the provision for ail other does firmly attribute to Marxism is the function at a conscious level, as 
sections has increased substantially v ; ew that ail class- and domination- displacements of trauma, or as 
(risingto£5.8mformusicand£llmfor ridden societies are in the end superscriptions which attempt to 
drama) does not augur well. However, inherently unstable and contain the conceal desire; or whether it might not 
as Robert Hewison has revealed, there 0 f their own destruction, and still be the case that a painter may 

are signs of welcome stirrings within sec0 nd, that these societies are communicate his assumptions about 
the Literature Panel. engendered by classes defined in terms politics and morality without 

. MARK LE FANU. of the relationship to the means of necessarily being aware of doing so. 

Society of Authors. 84 Drayton production, and cannot be brought This was the problem I had in mind 
Gardens, London SW 10. about by unaided coercion and when I said that Paulson had no notion 

• violence. I would consider these two of “ideology , and this sense of the 


sections has increased substantially 
(rising to £5. 8m for music and £llm for 
drama) does not augur well. However, 


are signs or welcome 
Too many writers todny think that as the Literate re Panel, 
soon as they have published a book. MARK L 

KK aSKEtt K& ^ 

of talent and who is not? I am sure that GartJens ’ London SW10. 
William Scammell who wants at least 


MARK LE FANU. 
Society of Authors, 84 Drayton 


The Asiatic Mode 
of Production 

Sir, - I am grateful to J. R. 


contentions 

foundation. 


to be the absolute word is certainly not engaged by 
and a kind of Paulson, as he suggests it is, in hfs 


• -!• . !•>.• v™"" w. contentions to be tne absolute wuru a ccrmnuy uui onungcu 

thirty or fortyw^emobegjven by the rri Acioflp TVtnflP foundation, and a kind of Paulson, as he suggests it is, in 
fl V • ft* 1 ASianC i : AOae ^dispensable minimum, for Marxism criticism of what I have written ab 

i v • ! ‘ 7f of Production both as a historical sociology and os a Gainsborough; where he argues i 

r fci iii . know, but even if he did. heaping U1 riUUUUIUll promiBe 0 f salvation to mankind, because there is no sign 

!, ■ .."ur V* money on the head of the unfortunate Sir, - I am grateful to J. R. ^r lt ^ out them Marxism becomes Gainsborough’s work of the “sc 

'■ 1 writer will not belp him to write any Rasmussenfortheaddilionaldetailshe ™“„ 0U5> awareness" (his phrase, my italics; 

r ' - belter. On the contrary. The enemy of supplies in his letter (February 11) T, OBm , IC „ n l #IU|] find in Hogarth, there are no polit 

i i. \\. i 1 : creation is not lack of money, women, about the Asiatic Mode of Production Mr Rasmussen seems to believe , - or moral meanings in that work. 

*• tvUv-ft boys, drink, a roof over one's head, but am | the associated debate. The and he is not alone in this - that the • . pvnm Pn „,__ n oi 

r y 'I'i:? • fact of creativity. Laree sums handed in format inn he hrino« relevant. difficulties which Marxism faces can be The second example Paulson gi 


writer will not belp him to write any Rasmussen for the additional details he 
better. On the contrary. The enemy of supplies in his letter (February 11) 


indispensable minimum, for Marxism criticism of what I nave written about 
both as a historical sociology and os a Gainsborough; where he argues that 
promise of salvation to mankind, because there is no sign in 
Without them, Marxism becomes Gainsborough’s work of the “soma! 
vacuous. awareness" (his phrase, my italics) we 

Mr seems .n believe - find ta Hogarth, there are TO political 


lack of creativity. Large sums handed information he brings is relevant, difficulties which Marxism faces can be 
our regularly by the Arts Council only interesting and important. But there obviated, or at least diminished, by 
encourage parasitism and produce an ,ire one or two poinfs he also makes abandoning unilincalism. This is not 
end of art. Let us hear or those which l cannot easily accent. Those difficulties do not hinge on 

struggling, poets, novelists and iiiiilinealism, and do not disappear if 

tTcInclFanX SSf’iS Mr' v,hc.h«”“ri».l^ milllneaHsm U »B.ndo«Mr r ■ 

ft* 52* societies ever existed. As evidence for ERNEST GELLNER. 


B'l'; ’ 


end of art. Let us hear of those 
struggling , poets, novelists and 
dramatists who were helped 1 by the 
Arts CoUncil on the scale that Mr 
Scammell proposes and who went on to 
produce works, not of promise, but of 
performance. An artist, whether 
painter or writer, does not choose out 
of Ws free will to be an artist, but is 
forced by the creative processes hidden 
inside him to be one, and, because his ■ 
, dfcefaion takes no account of him as a 
social being, he necessarily suffers for 
it. •• 

. In sum, 'the Arts Council, Instead of 
by Their largesse helping writers are . 
only doing harm to them. May I 
-seriously suggest that the enormous 
sum of money that they hand out- so 
. liberally to writers should be diverted 
to the Ministry of Defence where it will 
be well spent in protecting the arts and 
, other things we all hold dear. 

; JOHN SYMONpS. 

; 66 Lyncroft Mansions,' London NW6. 


The second example Paulson gives, 
of my failing to acknowledge his 
arguments ngainst the reading of 
landscape painting in terms of 


which / cannot easily accept. so - Those difficulties do not hinge on landscape painting in terms of 

ua i. „ „«,.»« n f nnilinealism, mid do not disappear if ideology, is where lie replies to my 

■ 2! 0 l th- unllinealism is abandoned. “worries", about the diminished 

indifference to mb whether Asiatic PRNPST r»PT I npr importance of the figure in Constable’s 

societies ever existed. As evidence for ERNEST CjELLNLR. lancfscaoes bv savins (hat the oroblein 

tht, a'legcd indiffervncc.he quo.«my Dep f r(ra« 1 | I of Mtarty, c Logic 

remark to the effect that the AMP and Scientific Method, London School that he simply was not much interested 
mayor may not be the best way of of Economics and Political Science, j n people as his subject . . . or that he 
describing" certain riverine societies. Houghton Street, London WC2. subordinated the Loren fo nurclv 


describing” certain riverine societies. 

But all that I meant by that remark, 

£ a ‘ c “ *arSS£^t^ ‘Literarv r e fertoThi S rem n r^.imyVcview,butii 

nn «iii no ir hadn’t occurred to me that it “met" my 

Sn whpSipl nr & iinM^ rnnwni^t^ LaildSCaiie argument about Constable; that lack of 

A n M$h nSminSSnoVv cv n interest, and that subordination, were 

AMP Is illuminatlngly applied to those Sir, - Ronald Paulson (Letters, exactly the issues I was trying to 

BfiS Janua 7 ^ 0ffelB . a if for. sSS Paul“ n WevS 

ImnftrtlnV 1 conslrter u > nterestln g and reproof to my review of his Literary that Constable understood landscape 
important. , Landscape, about which I felt unable painting as a genre in which the figure 

But far more important than my to be very generous, much as I admire a is conspicuously absent, it is, as 1 


pursuing at mat point did not depend 
on whether or not the concept or the 
AMP Is ilhiminalinBiy applied to those 


that he simply was not much interested 
in people as his subject ... or that lie 
subordinated the laborers to purely 
formal problems” (p. 147). I did in fact 
refer to this remark in my review, but it 
hadn’t occurred to me that it “met" my 
argument about Constable; that lack of 
Interest, and that subordination, were 


important. 


Parliamentary 

Government 

Sir, - In his interesting reviews 
recently published voLeTfc 
Histori of Parliament (JanmjyS 
J. H. Hexter makes one rathertoli 
statement when he says that “Ah! 
turn of the sixteenth oenton £ 
observant men would h tV e , |Z 
tempted by what they could **! 
argue that the path of the futuieK 
with the Franco-Spanish modelS 
monarchy but with Ebem ^ 
representation. Most of those S 
would have been Englishmen." 

I assume that he had onlylW 
Europe in mind, otherwise be & 
not fail to note that the vast mymd 
the electorate of the largest sa'a 
Europe at the time, the htt 
Commonwealth, argued that ventri 
with greater vehemence dun boi 
E nglishmen. And for the s* 
reasons. The watchwordsof Bbetgri i 
representation were extremely d»is : 
them, and guaranteed the amid 
of a parliamentary system ifcr 
functioned smoothly at that sligc.lk j 
system was thought to be land : 
responsible for the great ecom 
boom in Poland, and never failed k 
provide amply for the defence oftk 
country, while keeping overall miki] 
expenditure lower than that cl m 
other European state. Most import* 
the Poles felt that only such o teal 
system of representation could fax 
steered a multinational and nfc 
denominational Central Eonwa 
state through the stormy watenuik 
Reformation and Coeito 
Reformation without civB wild 
religious witch-hunts. The 
mention of Franco-Spanish moddsn 
enough to turn ardent Cjtkfc 
aristocrats into ProtcstanlloHa 
republicans, as (he abundant pck» 
literature of the time can testify, 
were utterly convinced that ihhKRa 
would continue to guaranty 
higher standard of poiidm V 
economic nchievemejit ; fow u 
enjoyed by the popuhrionsj 
monarchies like France and 
That they turned out to be appa»g 
mistaken is another matter. ... 

ADAM ZAMOYSfl 

33 Ennismore Gardens, W* 
SW7. 

Papal Elections; 

Sir, - It was unfortunate jWj 
headed Katherine Dunc^ 
review (February 4) of C, 
Premises and MotjfsJnRm 


VAN ONSELRN 
the Soda! and Economic 
JJJrflheffHwalersnind 1886- 

SLl:NewBabylon.213pp. 
t New Nineveh. 220pp. 


Roland Oliver 

numbering perhaps 95 per cent rather access to the records of any mining against miscegenation 
than 80 per cent of the whole. company. His own main quarrying Calvinist circles, there v 

T» . . ... ground has been in the Transvaal separation of the races in 

"J? 85 t J e “iHcrai discoveries, Archives at Pretoria, and it is the social life of lari 


w*** ‘Jihan Africa would lie, not at thecoast, but In ,. D .. .. .. . , 

oeiNew Nineveh. 220pp. tho interior. They determined that the Fatbercd ^ old Md mothered by 

NJW8 l flnds of the S otho and the Tswana, mon ^ * ear ^ Johannesburg was a 

,-un. £12.95 (paperback, £4.95) penetrated hitherto only by a few xo ^:, male-dominated society 
2*“ thousand “trekboers” with their cattle J otan ? of both alcohol 

_ ' — and their covered wagons, would S r0 L O Uutl , 0n ' , Bt J h V1C 1? ? erc 

J henceforward be subject to an mdeed characteristically practised on 

toihedtamonds of Kimberley and international migration of sophis- „ ^ kn0 .u” 

ddoflhe Witwatersrand, all of ricated and determined fortune- pn^otypea were the 

Africa might today be, like seekers from eastern as well as western 5^fKL“i etu Pi oserv 5 
"incontinent, under African Europe, from the United States and 

flbere would probably be no Australia, as well as from the Cape Ste e ^ ho ff^ e jv Utthefirst j 

The mineral, determined that “L JgS? . 


States, using the cheap passages 
offered by the German East African 


access to the records of any mining against miscegenation in strict supply and sewerage. Another casualty 

company. His own main quarrying Calvinist circles, there was not much of the second stage of urbanization was 

H id has been in the Transvaal separation of the races in this aspect of theservice industry developed by Zulu 

eves at Pretoria, and it is (he social life of late nineteenth- washermen, in imitation of the Indian 

'Th e , n in »^ wl ? ere interesting that so much which century Johannesburg. And the same dhobis of Durban, to deal with the 

tney aia, tnat put paid to such a concerns the most private sector of was true of the next wave, which came soiled linen of a bachelor city, to which 

iney determined that the Johannesburg's life should be so from western Europe and the United van Onselen devotes a lasdnating 

Monomtc centre ot gratnty in southern clearly illumined from public sources. States, using the cheap passages chapter. The amawasha were squeezed 

AfricawouldUo,notatthecoast,but in • , p a thered bv aold and mothered hv offered by the German cast African out partly by the advent of the steam 
he interior. Tjev determined that the m0 3 er |J r ? v y fl Tnesb™ « J steamship line to Lourenqo Marques, laundry, but essentially by the coming 
lands of the Sotho and the Tswana, roua j/ * male-dominated ^societv and proceeding up-country in the same of the white working-class housewife - 
penetrated h.therto onlv bv a few ^ traL^ V Illicit and her black “houKboy". 

and prostitution. Both vices were Portuguese liquor. Van Onselen has Th e nj^ce dt resistance of New 
indeed characteristically practised on ev , n 5 e ***** *nese white women Nineveh is the substantial chapter on 
the same premises, commonly known extremely hard “ eir J‘ v, "8’ domestlcservlce, based very largelyon 

as canteens. The prototypes were the sometimes serving ns ninny as ten contemporary newspaper sources. The 
shanty stores set up to serve the tented customers in _ e ye m ng, arid . t hat e^ggntja) novelty of the Rand situation 

camps of the three thousand individual ?° Ifi was that » here « tens of thousands of 

diogers who pegged out the first claims. E.u I vo ffi ^ n» African servants were being employed 
whereas S3* diggers and the not in groups but os indiviSuals. Most 

prostitutes were mostly immigrants, u servants, like their employers, were 

the liminr was from the first n Inp^l in the house . When the mines ground Immim-onti; tn thft TrnnRvnnl. in this 


steamship line to Lourenqo Marques, 
and proceeding up-country in the same 
railway trams as the illicit 
“Portuguese" liquor. Van Onselen has 
evidence that these white women 


S wiH sliaffiy SSfiEni Sffi.inSTKr P™duct. made from the surplus grain S “ ha il5lS5&i he case W Natal or the Cape. They 


Site*, each with a slightly machinery and equipment for deep 

feat mix of black, white and mining, for the crushing and chemical J? Jj ^ Sllf «i? r mCR ‘ ?H d 
{gvtbbabitaaU, rather on the East treatment of exceptionally low-grade n? gI ?S 

AHon pattern. 'Hie former Cape ore, as well as all the building materials 5 m J? 

Qto might have become the Kenya end domestic hardware necessary to SLnH SV of B ^r».dXn^n!opr a 

S Africa, with an area of turn the original diggers’ camps into a ® ^ “* Sj*?’ 

MfycspUlIzed European farming to conurbation compr^ng, by the end of "ii 1 ? in J ,^ a ” AfrSJfSi 

Smiof Port Elizabeth and an area the centuiy, 100, 600 souls of black and 
rfaulkMole though more intensive white people, locked inextricably with M"' ^ 

Akkaa igrlcnlture to the east of it. eac h other in a surging effort of 525“^.^^ 


the prostitutes moved to more were Cite dlite of the black’ working 
profit abk stations within reach of the clasS| and the y were comparatively 
ialf-mil lion men of the British eX p ens | V e. At £5 or £6 a month, they 
jxpeditionary force. All that Milners commanded higher wages than their 
idmmislrator in Johannesburg had to while counterparts in Edwardian 
lo was to prevent them returning when Englandt Most Employers were of the 

JSnmniichS Si wh " e workin 8 dass Johannesburg, 

iccomplshed by a little swift and andcou i d only afford one servant, who 

spectacular deportation. was t ^ UB| f or mogt 0 f aac h day, tho sole 

On the surface it is paradoxical that companion of the white housewife and 
in these Issues of public morality the her young children. The astonishing 
“naughty nineties” of Johannesburg thing Is that, although patronized, 
fell within the period of Afrikaner rule deriaed, caricatured and insulted, the 
at Pretoria, whereas the great clean-up African “house boy" by and large 
took place under the free-thinking emerged as the Hera of the domestic 
upper-middle-class regime of the scene. He was up before dawn. He 
Milner kindergarten. To van Onselen swept and dusted rooms and furniture 
the explanation is clear. The canker of the like of which he never used himself, 
capitalism was already at work In the He went to market, and bought and 
burgher society, subordinating cooked food that he would never 
morality to profit, seeking monopolies, dream of eating. He washed clothes 
corrupting the workers, bribing the that he must have. thought jt an insanity 
officials, and then at last realizing that to wear. And , above oil, he h ardlv ever 
drunkenness and debauchery were raped his mistress or injured her 
uneconomic and therefore moving to children. The stereotyped employer 
instigate reform. An alternative stoutly maintained that if only you 
explanation wrndd be the classre coul^ get jrniir Kaffir 

simply 

capable of controlling and guiding an usually missionary, would have got 
Influx of tlie scallywag camp-followere hold of him first and destroyed his 
of industrial development. For onglnd childlike goodness and 
example, the police force of the South simplidty . But- still, no one doubted 
African Republic was on Afrikaner that life was better with Jura than 
oreserve. It was totally inadequate, in without him, and the existence by 1914 


Tk wwciMcy of such a country modem industrial enterprise. It was S i 

ufoT: region as a whole would the urbanization of South Africa. Tn SSLi foS’.hpm^ 

toibtto based upon control of the a bove all of the Transvaal, which rtiade 2Jku!i ~ ? “S?' SI™ 
ted seaport* and the internal a policy of complete racial separation 

onotations radiating from them, forever incapable of being achieved. d l5^ t “ p *?..?? 


coast- 
a vast, 
special 


forever incapable of being achieved. J of the nork-forcl was 

No field of study could therefore be Incapacitated by alcohol on any, given 
more appropriate to a historian at the da X* and employers therefore joined 


accomplished by a little swift and 
spectacular deportation. 

On the surface it is paradoxical that 
in these Issues of public morality the 
“naughty nineties” of Johannesburg 
fell within the period of Afrikaner rule 
at Pretoria, whereas the great clean-up 
took place under the free-thinking 
upper-middle-class regime of the 
Milner kindergarten. To van Onselen 


feoq of plantations and large estates University of the Witwaterarand than 
orated by military refoulement of the the social and economic history of 
a/fa population might well have Johannesburg and its sister townships 
in (uniformed by die collectivist during “the three breathless decades" 
fan of tone Zulu Nyerere into a from die discovery of gold in 1886 until 
hfape of over-bureaucratized, the outbreak of tne First World War. 
wtorty viable ujamaa villages. In the Charles van Onselen is a sturdy 
Pree State and the Transvaal materialist, who acknowledges the 



with missionaries and philanthropists the explanation is clear. The canker of 
in persuading a reluctant Volksraad to capitalism was already at work in the 
decree prohibition in 1897. Then the burgher society, subordinating 
racketeering really started, with morality to profit, seeking monopolies, 
inferior spirits imported from and corrupting the workers, bribing the 
through Mozambique being illegally officials, and then at last realizing that 
distributed by dynasties of “liquor- drunkenness and debauchery were 


ribed the police and 


— J if. j "If w uausYotu marcftiauavy wmi uiw thp rnntrr n£ u#ith nlnrm 

i52!^ < 22rssr d n ? u a. t i *E!L»d% e&Me -!*«* > 


would long since have Hobsbawm and Rudd, of Stedman 
. tempt to control the Jones. imd£ J^Tfromojog. Not for . rr 

numerous populations of him the pussyfooting ways of polite ^ " *3 

"f 010 Tswana * thc Pedi hislor y- ‘“p-toeing through the tree- 
udttaVeoda; there would probably lined avenues of the northern suburbs. v of£?hol u nde? sornS 

brebera a colonial rescue operation peering into the homes and lifestyles of ... . |^^ t > control 
W mm bud at the lime of the partition the Rindlords, attempting to put a Mad of effective control. 

of Africa to the north. No romantic gloss on the ceaseless pursuit Prostitution in Johannesburg tol- 
FlRpodeiwould have dreamed of a of wealth’” Instoad, he takes his stance lowedasimilarcourseofdevelonment. 
pwnd Rand” In Zimbabwe or the first in the diggers’ drinking-dens and Cape Town, as the main port of call on 


of AMP is a theoretical point which spirit of condliation, let me apolooze forhim 
Rasmussen makes in the first of his foroneaspectofrayreviewofwhichhe forme, 
numbered paragraphs. He says that I complains, that I railed to declare my - 
am mistaken in supposing that the interest, and to acknowledge that his v , , 
AMP is in. the end incompatible .with book was "carrying on a running 
Marxism. He gives two reasons for argument" with. a book of my own. In 
holding (hat no such incompatibility justification, I can plead only tt 

obtains: (a) Marxism “Is primarily ignorance, or modesty: tnough there Xll 

concerned with the analysis and are a number of references in Literary c. 


same suggested in my review, no less urgent 
forhim to account for them than it is 


JOHN BARRELL. 
King's College, Cambridge. 


irts .Council's Literature Depart- social system came Into existence as the 

result of the immutable historical laws, 


^■The Read i ngRoOtn 
■' " ’ at thte : , V 

; ■ "Ndtlonal ^Maritime;. 

, • -. Museum 

. has re-opened as from 
FEBRUARY!- 

Holders, of Readers' Tickets, 
may. use it on a Monday and 
the Tuesday after a Bank 
Holiday Monday, when the 
Museum is closed to the 
public; and on Saturday 
mornings by prior 
appointment. It is normally 
open from Tuesdays to Fridays 
from 10am to 4pm and closed 
on Bank Holidays, Satuiday 
afternoons and Sundays. 


luamimuuii, * urn pieaa only TT.~_-._- T7 ■ 

ignorance, or modesty: though there XlCliry V BUgilHll 

are a number of references in Literary , 

Landscape to my work -- some ” e }i!l era f° ur points in 

approving, some not - it hadn’t, I’m i®!?! (^ecemher 

afraid, occurred to me that together h of mV opuscule on Heniy 

these formed a “running argument". t0 ^ exce jP.! °?. m, 8h* 

~ ... . _ * , be taken; perhaps you will allow me 

Paulson makes two other objections to mention one of them, which con- 
to my review: that I describe the cerns what Vaughan wrote or in- 
KV 0 ', his book as being tended rather than what \ did. That 


. HU nrst claim teems to me strange psychological and . :psychoaexual tion f“e 
ana bizarre. To deduce Marxism tjo a. terms", when in fact only twenty pages of “To 
theory pf capitalist society alonp, and or so. of his account of Turner and aulte ut 
to. treat all the yjewa its founders Constable are concerned . with a context* 
expressed abojlt other societies as psychological approach to their work; 
irreleyqndes,. seems to me to do and that I represented the- book as Since ,bl 

ovlrurilo — — A j 1 __i.r 1 . , . . 


aware of tlie fact Ihtlt the AMP' cart 'be importance. 

I treated ns oqe further' stage for social me a 


formation,; and that this has often been obfectiont ° f ports... 

done. My: argument In no way t iJ .. . Lel _, rae P ut two quesuons about 

depended on a contrary assumption/ auessI^^ri^/iS^.Ww. ! h “ , / ,r 5b wh !, t P^aphrasable mean- 
Mv aroument did hinop nn turn v*»ru Hues bear if we don’t 


Since then ’tis dear, that friendship is 
d . 1 . . , . • nought, epe 

But a Joint, kind propenslon: and excess 
la none, but such whose equal easy 
_ , . hearts 

Comply .and meet both In their whole and 
— ' , . , . • . parts . . . 

■Lot me put two questions about 



open ,not from indifference, but; 
because the argument does hot depend 
on it) has two very important Features; 
it is stagnant, ancf it constitutes a form 
of domination not engendered by the 
need to protect the Interests of a pre- 
existings economically, denned 


In the cases of Tbrner and Constable , P° em? Ffosut 

we have come down- to ihe question be ?8 reed t0 

o( whether the gradual verbalM.,.. “else/excels” i 


Presumably “else/excess* will 
red to rhyme less well than 
: w 1 F ven n° r a seventeenth* 


wnerper tne gradual verbalizing eise/exceis even for a seventeenth' 
that takes place as thc symbolic “ntury Welshman? . ! 

order is imposed on the landscape ALAN RU DRUM 

E3«5SSt ^ 


Premises and Motifs J ffJjS 
Thought and Literature Allmwj 
when she herself was 
that no one knew about 
consequences of Pop© 1 Joan rj 1 

Italy, gave much 
Groping Chair (made jk 
seen witii his own eyes, so tn« - 
charming, and 
thereof). Since then Rjy 
circulated among the P™ 1 . ujhjl 
tales. But if it is understand^ 
Duncan- Jones to have oeenjpgJ 
this tradition .she is stiUJTj 
negligent in her tS 

says that It was 
stercorata , or bl 

recaUs to me the eptfOKJ 
remembered past. wh ®” f/jJJ 

unprinripled _suoplym^ u ^ 

indisposed chief jfl 

tbe boys queueing up 

the dirtionary ^ ,£58 
Catullus, cacata char^y^M 
of the papal 

would seem embarra^ng,^ 
unlikely. Nitrfhi* 
Misson knows the better 0”; ^ 
a seder stercorarla. r- ,.^4 
I have not yet chej^^J^S 
to Platlna, to 

that ''tbenew^ept^^^ 
on the bor d j 

2 . 

Birmingham. 

The full tW* 
biography , 


50*11 or advocated a railway 
■I entirely through British 
ntoy.frora the Cape to Cairo. No 
riS^have drummed up a Boer 
J Mort of southern Africa would 
v new governed for seventy or 


" governed tor seventy or washermen, caooies ana organized 
un by some hundreds of crime. Strangely enough, there is no 


^German] 

B lJf.wmW ! 

gtw hands of 


dvil servants rent out from 
usrmany and Portugal, and 
’ would by now have passed 
of African populations 


attempt to descend the mine-shafts, or the dig 
even to penetrate the social life of the recrulti 
miners' compounds. Van Onselen does “colou 
not, in fact, seem to have obtained Clearlj 


illicit supply of alcohol under some influx of tlie scallywag cantp-follawere 
kind of effective control. of industrial development. For 

romantic gloss on the ceaseless pursuit Prostitution in Johannesburg fol- 
of wealth*'. Instead, he takes his stance lowed la similar courae of development. if Sot alW iSd^wto, in 

first in the diggers’ drinking-dens and Cape Town, as the main port ofcall on ^ e 7„ ’mbera o? K 
nextinthe bac“ premises used for high- so many long-dls ance sailing voyages JJther numbers or Mjen n B 
turnover prostitution. Domestic by unaccompanied males, had of from the 

service forms the backbone of the course long been the largest schcml of Se&eaitem^uroM 

rsswssKiya ssiijsss SSSsis 

washormen, cabbie, J ergrotod SgjJ tave.to«._They were not eve» .to 


uneconomic and therefore moving to 
instigate reform. An alternative 


* ...» I 
\ 1 . ] 

■! ***; 


■ r ’ 
< 


“coloured” 
Africa. The 


be first prostitutes to follow 
rs to the Witwaterarand were 


=» tju u: iaMs'firasss 

Clearly, however strong the prejudice SftljBtf .J^gSSB 


jol, the 
mlnating. 


stereotypic r 'U!tiandera" whom 
Jameson tried so disastrously to 


Among this week’s contributors 


SJr.? An ' BY j* a fonner Resid- 
and Precentor of Wells 

Head of Conserva- 
British Library. 


and tneprotecnon racxeiecre huiwhsu 
by (hejpicldngs to be had from new and 
as yet ill-protected wealth. And on the 
other hand they were the Africans in 


R. A. Hudson’s English Complex S. S. Prawer’s recent books include search of adventure and novelty, returning honr 
Sentences was published in 1972. Caligari’s Children: theNlm os Tale exploring tbe transient delights of a won savings." 

. of Terror, 1980, and Heines Jewish new world free fr6m the constraints of grew during 


Anthony Hyman is the author of 
Charles Babbage: Pioneer of the 
Computer , 1982. 


Bmdman’s books J * p * Kenyon is Professor of Modern 

as History at the University of St 

L| s i98i • 8 ’ ^ Andrews. His books include Revolt 

- * tion Principles, 1977, end Snuirt Eng- 

Bgattuu is the author of !and > 197 ®* = . . : • . 


Womtn: Spwl 
Hv Narrative Form, 1982. 

wsr* most recent col- 
5°^°““. A Night In the 
published in 1981. 

JiZ'wii5 n ' w "‘ ,he 

:^ ; I979 ^ ilderness w “ pub- 

* SStolST 618 C ° mmi8 ^ 


Margaret Lyttelton is the - author 
of Baroque Architecture In Classical 
Antiquity, 1974. 

Adam Mars-Jones’s collection of 


of Terror, 1980, and Heme's Jewish new world free 
Comedy, 1982. tribal morality 

Peter Rbdorovb’s most recent col- ^ s I v 
lection of poems, The Apple-Broad ■ S2252 iSm^r 
cast, was published in 1981. . . SdShSaM 

Ruth Isabel Ro?s ifi the auttior of; mrepah^of oa 
Irish Wild Plotters, ;l?80 t 'wA Irish «VOlubOn - to. 
Trees, 1981. 

Lorna Saob 'J s a'.lecturer InrEnR^sh reslstaijcdtdafq 
and American Studies at the Uni- to rend troops tb 
veraity of East Anglia. as .the entire wl 

Prangs Sheppard was General Bdi-. *F° Afrikaner r 


of perhaps 30,000 African servants 
living ana working as single men in 
intimate dally contact with white 
women and children was one of the 
straogest features of the townships of 
the Rand. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary 
chapter of van Onselen’s arresting 
wore is the last one, already familiar to 
readers of Past and Present An which he 
examines the evidence about organ- 
ized crime. Originating in the 1890s, as 
gangs of highwaymen armed with 
spears and clubs who- lay In wait for 
bands of - migrant mineworkers 
returning homewards with their hard- 
won savings, “the regiment pf the hi Us" ■ 
Brew during the early twentieth 


orld free from the constraints 01 grew during the early vwenuein 
morality and tribal custom: In century into a hierarchically organized 
iw worid the Afrikaners, thouah underworld which was the despair of 
rationally the rulers, were In the Transvaal police. Individuals might 


stories, Lantern Lecture , was pub- tor of . tbe Survey of London from , . The Wtw atdrsrand itself did pot 
flSmd fnl981 1954 to 1982. ; ' , .. ; have a heroic war. The jnJneScaaw to a 

Uahed in 1981. . . ^ ^.. : ^i r*a Ruot standstill, and the mtoera and foe 

Kennbth Minooub’s books include Cuvb - tocLMha novel, oea tsug , hangers-on moStly depiaited tb the 


Nationalism , 1967, and The Concept was published, last year 


of a University , 1973. *\*ntu* uuwi «•'«««• aiM mA n' a » i.aei w oi seniority graaiajn sou iuiuwiuu 

P. R. S. Moorby is Keeper of the tuw at b? aatompanled by th^ir wves^All procedures. • . .. , •* . 

Department of Antiquities, Ashmol* author of Catalan Lltentu , along the ndge,. residential suburbs Ampqg "ttoe ^ dire feature sadly 

ean Museum, Oxford. His most TuottY’s collection of stories,! vvere rising to replace the bachelors’: Illustrates the ossepti&l inbumaplty of 

recent book is a revWoo of Leonard r> ve fait t was published to 1978..- • and grass-widowera’ boardfrig-hotfres thq migrenti^uraystem. young. 
Woolley’s Ur of the Chalddes, 1982. 1 • of tire 1890s. Brick-making became; rbcrjnto.to the Wrnent of the MUs 


constitutionally the rulers, were to the Transvaal police. Individuals might 
9 practice simply left behind. The real , be apprehended, including sometimes 
. * paradox is that the people who were so the ringleudetoi but .the . organization 
of ui capable of aktrolllng ail. todustrial '. . wept on;. 1 ;The, top nranagement^wW* 
ish ^ reStoTutidtt to ,'thdrj-. mltist.'^ere* usually Jocafed in oub or other Of foe. 
‘ norertfrefc mounts M ■#)*>': residentlal bompounds Of foe mfiitag: 

c . South Aftfcaq Wer, shch a tfom^ddus cdrilpsuies, but vrfidn necessary It was 
“P reslstaijcfttda foreign enemy, forcing if able to function equally effectively 
™- to fond troops three times as numerous from behind prison bars. Some tranisfer 
as, foe entire white population of the 0 f Western techniques occurred, if 
two Afrikaner republics. ... only because white burglars, too, 

am; H* WitwatersramJ lualf did m 
SS SaR was foTSnd 


of seniority gradings and initiation 
procedures.. '..-v 

' Among foe Tail, due feature sadly 
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Roiano Oliver is Professor of the Tracev Warr Is Working gn a book 0ne - 0 f- the earlieat Industrial were allotted as . 

Afrtea?t theUnhwStvof about Victoriao women poets. : occupations avrtilable to < landless- senior jwid foeir initiation 

isb at History, of Africa at tne university w w* . ;; , , Afrikaners. Some earlier ocfcupaflons was sealed by .acts of sodbmy. The 


^turer in English at- ™*tbry. pf A^a at foe Vniversity of abput Victorian women P« 

of Bristol. . ^ London, ^ Donald WiN<2i is Pfofesro 

OtoRWB U w ^ •' Frances' PartwdOb’s autobiockbby, - .fonrpf ^iwmics- at the l. 




jss& 

Lyndon Johnson, ■ . ■ ; ^ 


[•. ™ i Sidney Pollard's The Wasting of ^ the - ^ 197$.. V.. •[ L> raUwaV and foe 

of The a 

s b Thomas. More ^ Histoiy at BielefeldUniverity.-Wes? jobiji paving and road-11 

' /V -Germany,. ‘ 1;,, :• S. 


SneT Some Ser'^tiorts w^sirateTbf acts of sodbmy. The , 
transitional between agrictilttire, and reader does very mudi need tolcaow 
industry, such as transport- riding and bow njr this was merely a reflection of 
cab-driving, ; wore already f - is. van foe , .situation to every mintog 
Onselenlfoows) ifl -wreat beferejfo ewupopnd offoe JUnd. li is.the. Only i 


.ijil 

II 


ntintog 

the. only; 1 ! 


railway and the electric trato. The important, , shortcoming of tbtse 
forinsr Jehus now joined tbeinumwpnl volumes that they.feU u» so little about • 
services, and mbowed black foen out of the sodal and eopnomto history :of the 
;{6b* to paving and read-maWng, watoc : iodusfry whlcfr gave rtoo.fo.ail fop rat. ;; 
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Tee sd ale. They braved Incredible from Tahiti. Perhaps most • Jg"* 
dangers, from shipwreck and among the directors of the King s 
earthquake to assassination by Oarden, the Comte de Buffon (1707 
savages, often died of exotic fevers, 1788), was a man of wde culture, who 

and sometimes went mad. Melancholia found tune to wnte an Essay on Style, 
seems to have been an occupational and treatises on squinting and the use 
disease among them. 

The kings of France were not Napo i eon ' S obsession with Egypt led to 
immune from the growing passion tor gn expedition by youthful scientists, 
domestkating flowers. The first Jardm and the booty b rou ght back included 
des Plantes was established at (h , otu8 the pa py ms , and beautiful 
MonipelHer in the reign of Henn IV J0ses and or JB& t0 delight the 
but the “King s Garden of this book s Empress Josephine and to be painted 


original homes, with something of the 
same effect as is got by fruits and 
vegetables breaking through the 
seasonal barrier with the help of air 
transport. Many botanists have a 
sneaking feeling that nature should not 
be interfered with. 1 remember in the 
last war the excitement that was shown 
when quite a few exotic seeds sprouted 
in a shell-hole on the Wiltshire downs. 
Could they have been in the packing of 
the bomb? That would have been “all 
right”, just as it was when seeds took 


appearance, personalities, 0r ^ 
lives. A former editor of fife ai & 
magazines, she makes no 
botanical expertise, a k* 
stimulated her enrincu.. “**1 


Words of wisdom 


stimulated her curiosity aboi ?2 
plant-hunters and she AeSiM 
MusSum d Histoire NatureUcTtS? 
book for the general 

reader, and it contains relevs«3 
□leasnnt illiKiroilniu 


Alan Brownjohn 


pleasant illustrations taken 
engravings in the Biblknh£ 
Nationale It is a disastrous iSSS 
he author’s unscholaily appnSJJ 


J.A. Simpson (Editor) 

_ w Oxford Dictionary of 

storehouse of metaphoncal usages 0886 of the first kind, an abstract Salman Rushdie’s Midnight's 
frTTtn ” , , T i_i VP n;jfv press which need no updating, and for the statement embodying a general truth. Children ) provides later origins than 
tjjan. OxforQ um j most part, do not receive it. Garbage 1 " e second kind generalize we might imagine for some famous 

0& _ in, garbage out? It might be as observations from everyday Gfe: Don’t proverbs, than that he should find 

11 9866131 i anciently derived as, say, If you lie with put all your eggs in one basket. The frequent recent use for old saws. Better 

. , . . . dogs, you will get up with fleas, with Wad of proverb is a saying from the devil you know that the devil you 

fMerbs arc not merely quauit ana wb , f c j 1 h bas distant affinities -and that traditional folklore, often one which don’t know? There is certainly a form 
«ii>k adages. Their purpose is quite j s first to be found in medieval Latin . In jjas been a classical maxim and of it from 1586, but at that time tbe 
^KSDOUsly didactic, l ney cap f act| tbc f ormer fc M new as i%4. descended to the vernacular: After second half of the sentence speaks of 
grtskcot!, they generalize from •< Garbage is a colloquial terra in data dinner rest a while, after supper walk a “the good which is yet to knowe". The 
i-ifeilaf instances with irrerutame processing for 'incorrect input' which n “l e - Health and husbandry quite form we use now is attributed to 
Stator. Proverbs crude, and hector. w gi | according to the proverb, naturally bulk largely in the sayings of Trollope in Barchester Towers (1857), 
ten t lot of them in a compilation inevitably produce faulty output. " The the folk, where proverbs often shade though admittedly thespeaker claims it 
a. ^ new Concise Oxford old metaphor has not been replaced by aw ay from the general into pieces of is “an old saying”. Time, or known 


J5,S $ w “ e father that knows hls own !£ b 15 nch and absorbing collection in modern recurrence. Proverbs are an 
cmia ' Concise Oxford Dictionary of enduring phenomenon, and it is 

So proverbs were not infallible and Proverbs is succinct and helpful. perhaps less surprising that Simpson 
yet their metaphorical content has Proverbs elude categorization, but Mr (almost as up-to-date as it is passible to 
preserved their strength, as it originally Simpson’s three main kinds cover most be, with examples frcm Margaret 
contained their magic. Proverbs are a of them. “Nature abhors a vacuum" is a Drabble’s The Middle Ground and 
storehouse of metaphoncal usages case of the first kind, an abstract Salman Rushdie’s Midnight’s 


* w ■ . i. iv but lhe “King’s Oarden" of this book's E ss j osep hine and to be painted root in Kent that were supposed to there is no index of person S' 

A botanist who worked recently at En gijs b title was planned and planted h ft e dout6 ^ have arrived in the mattresses of in a book which mention* 

Kew, but is nowaJas no more, was once by XIH’s doctor in Paris, where y ‘ f . n i nelcen th century' wounded men laid on the shore after However, the botanical sardS 

asked why he had never married. His - t may s ,ju be visited. For the next 200 . ■ i oardens and museums tbe expedition of Walcheren. When it France are both listed and E2 1 

eyes sparkled behind his spectacles as the French school of botany ^ot we i| pLinned that it was no turned out that a joker had deliberately very useful feature - and thflfc 

he replied: “Because of my great love kuLd compare with any in the workf. sprinkled the seeds in the shell-hole a edition contains an {$£££ 

for the Rowers. Royal patronage continued: Gaston sigh of disapproval went up. names. The translators^lft 

A love of flowers - oerbaDS more Orleans ( ™ns»ur ) invited h . dlind „ 40neancrl0rm0us change. It Marguerite Duval has written about" good many Lapn names tothcFn** 


nt a. 

*19866131 2 


storehouse of metaphoncal usages 0886 of the first kind, an abstract 
which need no updating, and for tne statement embodying a general (ruth, 
most part, do not receive it. Garbage The second kind generalize 
in, garbage out? It might be as observations from everyday Ufe: Don’t 
anciently derived as, say, If you lie with PW ah your eggs in one basket. The 
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architecture. During the first two Wags Onrdten * p s ‘ u J travellers and arrived far from their 

centuries of our era, bioscorides. “the £ the fee bean rinEeriand 

father of botany", maintained that 

oSitd exotics as the Pl armA rC ^ 
beautiful shapes, colours and scents as Tulip also ^ 2.11 II 6 TS O J 

araflastfasa SSraS^Sa 

Hntlna and for roUe^M^d^ralring Se^ed'portuS hornet Ruth Isabel ROSS 

France by thf trench ambassador. 

today, eve n though theSscovery of a Jean Nicot Villemain, and was Alyilde Lees*Mjlne and 
now species Is now a rarity. ggJJ 1 wa5 ^smokS In °he Rosemary Verey (Editors) 

Marguerite Duval has chosen to seventeenth century a number of The Englishman’s Garden 
describe the adventurous voyages of eminent names appear. Tournefbrt 154pp. Allen Lane. £10.95. 

French botanists of the sixteenth to began to devote himself to taxonomy g (435 x 

eighteenth centuries to all corners of as well as travel, while his followers, 

the globe, in search of plants notable the three Jussieu brothers and the Betty MAS81NGHAM 
for tneir beauty or use to mankind as Swiss, de Candolle, developed a 


; written about' 


w« » .. many fascinating characters and their 

stirred around with a want spoon, so exciting adventures in a free and since neither French nor Gndoli^i 
that many had themselves become spirited style, and often brings them to _ names are always confined to e* 
travellers and arrived far from their life witn details about their species. 

Planners of plots 


France are both listed and map«d , 
very useful feature - and theffi 
edition contains an index o( S 
names. The translators have adff, 
good many Latin names to the Fre** 

text, thus opening posslbilidesdmr 

clnr» npithor Rran^k ... r ,■ . . • 


- . 77 . dogs, you will get up with fleas, with fblrd kind of proverb is a saying from 

hnerbsare n0t ra . ere 'y quaV 1 * ^ which It has distant affinities -and that fraditional folklore, often one which 
MiUe adages. Their purple is quite i s first to be found in medieval Latin. In bas been a classical maxim and 
^csoously didactic. They cap fact| tbc f ormer ^ M ncw a8 1954. descended to the vernacular: After 


/Mtaioi 01 uicui m “ 
flT to new Concise Oxford 
are abrupt imperatives, 
lLm« social and personal 
SScy. When in Rome, do as the 
tauai «i and don't count your 
dittos before they are hatched. 

They come with the wisdom of the 


social and persona] 

- When in Rome, ao as the 


old metaphor has not been replaced by awa y fr° m the general into pieces of 
anything modem, and it is likely to be a ordinary, practical, unproverbial good 
long time before it is. advice. “An apple a day keeps the 

_ . . _ , . doctor away” is listed here as a 

The metaphors of proverbs can be proverb, but it is really a medical saw 
scabrous, censorious, haughty, inscru- (apparently fust traceable in 


IIUUV^Af UK UllliflCJtCI tun n 

though admittedly thespeaker cfaimsit 
is “an old saying”. Time, or known 
literary hands, have polished many of 
(he proverbs. It is interesting to read 
through an entry until the familiar 
aphoristic form appears in the list of 
quotations. In lo55, a feather was 


table. There goes more to marriage Pembrokeshire), and not nearly as breaking a horse’s back, in 1793 a 
th* 11 fepr bare legs m a bed. This has proverbial as .the worldly-wise ^Hie feaTr 8 4 ^r a ’ camel fln 


JT, , heir backs, and a proverb oarc nm « ueo. iiw proverbial as the woridly-wi, 


The views of these non-professionals 
on gardens and garden design are lively 
ana sometimes dogmatic. Hardy 
Amies writes firmly, ,r where walls are 
visible your paths and beds must be 
straight and related to the walls. You 


■ K cates Wlttl no lew lorec uwu uic , t ^ Th i H Jipj- j* At What point does a proverb umc was v icauiei bj luum 

EUacombe (“A true gardener is kmn | ptfni first heard in chUdhood, SSanoes ofSS^cXdsaws become a mere saying? The answer camel s back, and only in 1876, in 

by the pleasure he takes in twined* 1 home h is unnerving to have only m mooern mstances^or wise 01a Baws . . ^ metaohorical Banks’s The Manchester Man, did the 


teatner mss sinking a carnet (in 
Massachusetts), in Dombey and Son 
(1848), there was a feather and a laden 


tranquil and entirely delightful peak 
Their clerical lives were enriaMlj 


continues alive and well, down to 
Portnoy's Complaint (1969). 

Explanations are sometimes given in 
the dictionary, but some of the 
enigmatic proverbs - and some of the 
puzzling Inclusions - might perhaps be 
explained more; the instances of their 
use do not always suggest a sense. It is 
merry in hall whenbeards wag all? 
That is surely a likeable catch-phrase, 
pinned down for posterity in Henry IV, 
Part 2. Is it a proverb; and has it a 
meaning? Ridout and Whitting's 
English Proverbs Explained supplies 
some of the answers, but not all. 
Simpson's system of cross-references is 
exemplary, sending the reader 
backwards and forwards through the 
dictionary in search of the further 
proverbs which the citation of the first 
reminds him of - all easily found. 
Inevitably, a dictionary falls to suggest 
the nuances of meaning in the modem 
application of proverbs and proverbial 
sayings; but to include all the 
inferences drawn from, the peculiar 
uses made of. proverbs would require a 
volume much less concise and useful 
than Mr Simpson’s already generous 
and scholarly collection; and everyone 
stretches his legs according to hls 
coverlet. 


medicine or food, sometimes merely system of natural classification which 
for theft strangeness or noxious finally destroyed the crumbling edifice 
properties. Their struggles to bring created by Linnaeus, Mansard aided 
theft crates of specimens and seeds the process of acclimatization by 
home to France, and then to building glass-houses for Le N6tre’s 


Betty Mass ingham 

A Century of Gardeners 

256bp. Faber. £12.50. 
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home to France, and then to building glass-houses for Le N6 res b there a difference between gardens^ tosrathh^oionof 
acclimatize them in its gardens, were garden at Versatile*. Bougainvilles d b d tbose made by ho ror of loreSrs an 

also full of drama, and often of name calls up the image of a showy wo^The question is posed by 77ie 

disappointment. These early travelling shrub of Southern European gardens, Eng lhhman's Garden, edited by a f, J 10 , P ° „ 

botanists were very different from the but it was his friend the ootanist Alvilde Lees-Milne and Rosemary Included here are large and small 


botanists were very different from the but it was ms friend tne ootamst Alcalde Lees-Milne and Rosemary included nere are large 
modern collector, happily clanking his Commerson, with whom he sailed _ Verev; it f 0 u 0WS their successful 77ie gardens, London subui 
vasculum over the slopes of Upper round the world, who first collected it Englishwoman's Garden published by country gardens, on chalk 

Chntto and Windus in 1980. Both clay antf gardens from a 


j S| Pictures..;. of - plants 


books could be called garden England 


antholos 


Garden owners . write 




Redmond O’Hanlon 

W, Keblk Martin 

The New Concise British Flora 
Edited and revised by Douglas H. 
Kent 

247pp, Ebury Presa/Mlchael 
Jbseph, £12.50. 
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DianiS ^i^o^de^r^Vid^. toilowed'by excellent photograo^ of 

^ their triumphs and their failures. No the 8 flrrfen - A slight book, and in no 

.. . account of thirty-odd gardens written sen8 ® R manual, but any interested 

■PEE noticing of widespread b a single horticultural writer would reader, man or woman, English or not, 
ptn nfV* be so human or so stimulating. Because parting to make a garden would find it 
Hybridization and the Flora of the tbe owners are such enthusiasts fall amusement and inspiration . 

EnoHA nlSlt Si, aMorilnJ tn thi thero are no du, l descriptions; the most It has not always been recognized 
Sruu off O ^SiTJunaiS entertaining piece being written by that a most exciting advance in English 
5522? °'i’ wuT' FhWefsA B6verle * Echols. gardening took plfce in the nineteenth 

Recommended List of the .Botanical .A* in The Englishwomans Garden MwllS 

Society of the British Isles , 1980; and the romantic influence of Sissinghurst “"pry. When, In 1951 and 1952, the 
the provision of more detaifs of Is strong. There are delectable Irish poet Geoffrey Taylor published 
distribution and habitat. photographs of mellow brick paths, his charming books of essays 5ome/9//i 

Or, _ ttfn i rjl i . ntrv nnu , rpBf i R billowing old-fashioned roses, white Century Gardeners and The Victorian 

Jtata xJST MoXy oiSSd! Tubin P°'> -nd dreamy- ^.SS^L ._ h i 


their irregular shapes. ” Sir Frederick But the net is cast a kiltie wide whuit 
Ashton has comforting words for Reverend W. Keble Martin, prink 
everyone except landscape artists: “Do a botanist, is included among ibt* 
exactly as you want to do and don’t Seven of {be garfenen ukettia 
listen to anybody - if you like those women, who came mainly bn 
terrible red salvias put them in.” Lord privileged backgrounds - Mis Euk 
Lambton Is downright in his praise of foj 8s Jekyll, Vuss WUImott and Ik 
-order, his hatred of heathers and of Hon Vita Sackville-West. The firttm 
orange azaleas, his scathing opinion of bad much ln com mon; both studied* 
Hidcote where, horror of horrors, an and were influenced geuenDi bj 
avenue "leads to a turnip field”. William Morris. * Mrs Marie bn 
Included here are large and small Burne-Jones and Rossetti, and Jfe 
gardens, London suburban and Jekyll was a friend of Rwkflw 
country gardens, on chalk, sand and Hercules Brabnzon Brabazoo, 
clay and gardens from all parts of watercolourist, who any “'*1 
England. Each article is headed by a encouraged her to exploit 
charming vigqettc of the house colour in the garden. If 15 
followed by excellent photographs of rend about the lessdrticnown ww 
the garden. A slight book, anti in no Elcnnour Sinclair Rohde, a «»a 
sense a manual, but any interested garden writer; and the cqpp 
reader, man or woman , English or not , American and disciple of Mia W 
starting to make a garden would find it Louisa King. 1 . 

full of amusement and Inspiration. Mrs Massingham rightly giKtaj 
It has not always been recognized space to William Robing. 
that a most exciting advance in English Gertrudo Jekyll. The w!d garo® 
gardening took place in the nineteenth see now, tne woodland, jaw 
and in the first years of the twentieth naturalized bulbs, borden : 
century. When, in 1951 and 1952, the and silver plants stem from 


tmansDHau.inuisAMwu.uiuiuu. /-v, warf 4 ^11 back aaa j n an( i emeu 01a oiros wun enuu. dui uuk 

SSffiSJSK 

«; ltd the rules are often rather ¥nch«Sert ^ JS !t is less of a P roverb than a ^"8 

found a provertal use? Is not 


Everything with chips 


«; and the rules are often rather 
foooruiog: the devil's children have 
fc faffs luck, ill weeds grow apace, 
1 Arc may keep a secret if two of them 
‘kdetd. 


led here are large and small 
London suburban and 
gardens, on chalk, sand and 
f gardens from all parts of 
. Ench article is headed by a 


vigpettc 


So it yas reassuring to discover, 
(mug up a little, that proverbs 
prah of contrasts, even quite patently 
olndkt each other. Many proverbs 
hve been commonly turned upside 
faro, sometimes perhaps because the 
otidoal tense was mistaken, or 
uiuuid, or just wilfully altered for 
tatiweio. The Concise Oxford 
k provides a beautiful literary 
tills, under “it is a wise 
,! «l knows its own fnther". The 
k«y statement in Robert Greene’s 


grandmothM' aophisricated enough to ^ 

aSmJSS-T 1 me " W ° Uld bccowsrdsif ^&D™mSfuSaSd^S 

^ near of a marriage (or vice versa, as the 


they durst”? 

ig to discover, . . 

that proverbs Certainly she is clever enough to be 
n quite patently “yptic, and knows the power of 
Many proverbs mastery. Crosses are ladders that lead 
turned upside to heaven. He that will not when he 
aps because the ma y* when he wil1 he sha11 h «ve nay: 
mistaken or speaker has gone before the 
ully altered for H stencr can unravel them. He that will 
bncise Oxford 

eautiful literary necessarily fffi^drttTTWir. Blit lrfa 
ider “it is a wise curious enough to sound so. In otir own 
vn fnther" The time, and probably before, the gnomic 
3b ert Greene’s nature of many proverbs has led to the 
“Wise are the Invention of new ones; this book 
...tu.i- supplies many examples of apparent 


hear of a marriage (or vice versa, as the 
case may be); Marry in May, rue for 
aye. Like proverbs, they enunciate 
rules. But are they the same as the 
general rules, based on observation of 
numan or cosmic behaviour, on which 
so many earthier proverbs are based 


Anthony Hyman 

Dennis Longley and Michael 
Shain * 

Dictionary of Information Technology 
381pp. Macmillan. £20 (paperback, 
£6.95). 

0 333 32762 4 

So many new words are now flooding 
Into (he English language that it has 


“program function key” but there is, 
curiously, for “function key” . The IBM 
data-base IMS is included, but CICS 
and BOMP are not. In this case the 
choice is sensible, but it reminds one 
iust how much has had to be omitted. 
There is no entry under IBM itself, but 


perhaps it is assumed that the fledgling 
computer person will have swallowed 
that ubiquitous term at the first byte. 


The selection of acronyms seems 
sometimes to have been made almost 
at randqm; TP - either Transact ion 


hand. You should know a man seven 
years before you stir his fire, 
commonly Invoked in a superstitious 
context, is a true borderline case, quite 


Hmphon (1589) - "Wise are the Invention of new ones; this book commonly invoiced tn a superstitious 
OiMren In tnese oaves that know their supplies many examples of apparent context, is a true borderline case, quite 
me fathers, especially if thev be meaninglessness from the tradition: A usable as a proverb advlsinp against 
Mw In DoggVdales, when their cherr y y ear » a "ITO y ea H a P l " m y ear i ' interference in someone else s affairs, 
■stkrc are frantick with love" - is a dumb year, which even a collector of xh e dictionary gives numerous 
awwiMed, reversed fculculatedlv?). 1678 described as a puerile and citations for each proverb, beginning 

with a known origin or a first traceable 


others are frantick witli love” - is a dum b year, which even a collector 0 

(mated (calcuSitedly?)’ “»<*■*■« ■>», 1 “» P»««» »»' 
■Wtti cynical and more sage, a few senceless rythme as far as I can see 

Iftnaly, in The Merchant of Venice: The introduction by J. A. Simpsoi 


most prolific fields for innovation has 
been computing and information 
technology, where an inordinate 
number of new terms has been 
accompanied by a staccato of 
acronyms. To help newcomers several 
dictionaries have been published.. The 
present Dictionary of Information 
Technology has a somewhat different 
mix from earlier examples and Is one of 


The introduction by J. A. Simpson use, and ending with examples of the better onesjt will even be useful to 


< ■: " ~ . “ r v jt uj' gardens, terra-cotta pots and areamv- Flower Garden he was exploring 

W, Keble Martin (1877-1969) read ^f e m ‘ uufe- s 1 tatues - 0t ^ r are lar 8f ly unknown territory. Since then 

botany at Oxford, where he was So n hood^lS'J ith ^4^«rrow Robinsonian, with waterplants, shrubs 8®^" .history has become more 
possessed by: a “d^re to know, the a3S or trtes in generous groups and sheets Mgj; ^ # . . writers 

food plants of Lepl do pter a' 1 and where nlaSSMiSusmti of natural bulbs. Cyclamen ^ncentrating on the Victorian Age. 

he i was -“started . . , in the habit of ™ rere Ro Mbv hedertfolium are great favourites; so Biographies have been Witten about 

drawing”. He then... Joined the ft-Sraa “St are magnolias, ’ outstanding gardeners of the time, 


drawing”. He then.; Joined the 
priesthood, ■ served In industrial 
parishes in the North of England and, 


June”; whilst on the opposite page 
purple proboscis' monkeys dance, 


in 191 8| as a military chaplain in France 
- by which lime, he tells us, hte.worklng 
on. an illustrated flora of the. British 


suspended in 


, around their prominent 


e magnolias. 

The desire to please others was 


index aitows one to find tbem at once. more anxious to please K wSfifflTS “/ 

But the greatest Improvement Is themsetvw, Many of those who took Sar^new Bettv MasriSam4 
Epbabiyu 1 the flualityoftii^ate, “"Jury rens from. 850 

IJt °‘ my gardeners she wntes about are an 


outstanding gardeners of the time, 
Dean Hole, William Robinson, 
Gertrude JekyU and Ellen Wlllmott. 


uiuuuuiy in me quality oi uio piaies. smuou# u«vc ouen centurv runs from 1RS0 In 1Q<n 

Th6 rough painting-paper look of my anfoitiouB and even extravagant, 

already faefcd first edition has been working with large spaces and trees. SereaHno and Si S h !3 

replaced bv the efcissv results of The results are Imoressive. Maurice a "d ptoasantgroup, and^hor 


Isles "was well under way". And a „“ bab Z over ne 

n T i 1" . laler U was rough palntirig-pape/ look^ofmy arribitiou 

coihpleted and published. a|ready SdBoa hat toS working 

Far from enjoying an exercise in replaced by the glossy results of new The resi 
Natural t> Theology; mdutglng in the pnnting technology, and the colours Mason p 
proper .relaxation of the vica^ are truer. If now seems much more of sorbp 
.. naturalist ' at play tfhete 4runt probable, according to which page and over for 
' rnociilatUm preaches’ Grid’s design In ' ,|o ■ wbereabqqis in ' your garden you Bernard 
i ' : theuhivepe ^pWnWM areal partOn^ should inadvertehtly leave this Flora poplar 
: . : inithe-pulplti Keble rMartln’i anxious. ■ open, that the nymph bE the Emperor import ai 
preface reveals hls fear that every leaf Dragonfly, Anax lmperator»yA\\ creak Englls 
he painted might be . but. a green its ainqSauric armoured' body out of introduc 
reminder of some pariahidner whose your pond and up the stem and keeled scale, h 
. needs he h«i thereby neglected. He leaf of W. Keble Martin’s Smrganlum bridges'. 

lukinti ns tn Irirnuf lharkla iL,' r> , 1 . r < 1 


>rty spec 
dt-pvejl 


wrote : articles 


space, tans 10 give nw 
depth and for th«e readjrtPJ 
little of garden history the* 
slight biographies may 
suspendeoin spare. 
providing some backgrt^w^g 
have helped. Two small errop W 
text. The giant water 
Victoria amazonlca 
Victoria regia notjtffa®' 
died l n 19g not 1935. 

Plant Hunting In Nepal, RoT^ 
ter’s account of\EJS53 

^W a SS< 

Ma’brfSl 

.nH r jincaster UsP-StJS 


Standard bearers 


However, 


several 


7 A* Hudson 

Leith 

History of English 
Hf- RDutledge and Kegan Paul. 


Imposition on Wales, Ireland, Corn- 
wall, the Highlands, and then the 
overseas colonies and the Empire. 
Most of this is probably well known 
and unconi roversial, but Leith tells the 
story well and it is worth retelling. This 
part of the history takes up the first 
chapter and the last two. 

The chapters in between are even 
more interesting. First there is an eye- 
opening account of the development of 
written standard English, one of the 
main benefits of which was to allow the 


Processing Manager), though both 
would seem necessary for part at least 
of the avowed readenhip, “the 
professional user of information 
systems. ” But to be encyclopedic, and 
thus meet the publishers’ optimistic 
claim, (he book would have had to be 
several times as long. . 

The definitions are generally well 
written within (he constraints of 
length. But consider for* example 
“mainframe”, which la defined as: •‘In 
computing, (i) a name applied to any 
large central processing unit” (the 
second definition Is indeed of 
secondary importance). What is large? 


J.J.. , " . . opening account of the de 

as a native language written standard Englisi 
P e ople in the world matij benefits of which wi 
folwMu # . ma i°rity of its speakers middle classes of London 
hmlrtA. . IJrey speak It badly, or themselves from the 
ky wSf f L hey take seriously what classes. According to Li 


In »ny raw, ~T 6r lhe! nmatnur S5? 4 “*> j JunIor>«tei,M. SiTto **ff5J* 

housmgretate had not yet begun |. So botanist, already equipped .say with a effective idea of placins two ^ ca ™ e head-gardener at C^tsworth remote region which 
s comfortlr^oknqw thaAe Uved ^cond-band ' excessively tall Coriathi^Si froS *.**„*¥« twenty-four, and S Ag* 

fK? Fifthcw’s Wild Flowers at a Glance Cbutts' Bank in a woodland glade. ^ntualiy held a parliamentary seat Jackson otHfWgJW ^ ft 

professional horSri., g&'W.® 

publication in May 1965 to the third J5? ^ributors, such as OrahamThomas, and W «’kni B ht^ PradaShrepWr^ 


counuess siuitul gardeners in country 
watercourses j houses, suburbanhouses and rectories, 

Two of Mis Massingham’s best- 
known horticulturists • rose from 
humble beginnings. Joseph Paxton' 


vered. Th< 


Himalaya an* 

Swift (342PP-. 

ton. Paperbac k, 

offers a less •WS'K,'* • 


ttresituatipn in tne rounwnmvemMij, s halL qnd me.pntpjrwi Jfaa ^mpfekyiBiyC- Not (An if be claimed ■ 

and it has continued td the present day. were introduced (Into Anglo-Saxon) that -DIM .fafflia bavi been excluded 
Of course, it is m precompIicatedtnan on the basis of Latin; and that it would 5^^ they are peculiar to one 
that - for example, it wasn t until foe make good gense t0 flunk of Scots as a company; .. DuPont’s I'Mylar” and 
sixteenth century that standardization dlffeiren t , language, In view • of, its texas Instrument’ "Speak dnd Spell” . 
affected spoken as well as. written hlst0 ry. .. , are both included. , : : 

has never been any practical just 


mi {:■ 


III :JJ 


publication u May ivoo to uie imra 
impression of the third edition in 1978, 
558,000 copies of The Concise British 
Flora were printed. 

Ibis edition justifies the claim of its 


title by the addition of eighteen qufrky botanical history) tl 
possibly native and eighty introduced remaining essential book. 


itT 'JHST 91 are arranged -The professional horticulturist 

»S >I 2? r H ft,r ... ail c , ea jy .rirs* contributors, such as Graham Thomas 

identification), with Step’s three- Christopher Lloyd and Fred NuttS 
voiume BJttepnti of lhe Wayside and made few mistaWin theft garden? 
Wpodland^m the ffowery chat) and their articles are helpful'bmT to the 

TAf amateur, less encouraging than those 
Englishman r Flora (1W8) (for tbe written by the businessmen, poiiticiarts 
quirky botanical history) this is the one and artists, whn A**rf n \h, vSZu 


eventually 
for Cover 
Railway, c 


and artists, who cheerfully admit their 
errors. ,• ■ 


and, was knighted. William Robinson, Himachal Pradatij f?®al 
at twenty working bafp on ah Irish trails and 
demesne, made such a success of and Bhutan are 
writing that (to, was able to buy covered by.faf 
Gravetye Manor, an estate of 700 includes practicaj 
to kee P horses, maps and 

Severalothqrs were country parsons, glossaries . of 
Dean Hole, the rosariah, Canon fialti,.LadakU:^^ 


E® of affaire has arisen. A Social sixteenth century that standardization 
WiJL °/ English will \je - most affected spoken as well as written 
fefen^| ( l a readable, non-technical language - but Leith shorn depress- 
SC o 0f ^ “® xtern al" history ingfy clearly .that standardization 
At the same time, the has always, gone well beyond the 
! ® ar n a good deal about tbe requirements of eith« oubllroere 
SffP 18 ®? tirelf, because or government. In paTOcular, thwe 
in JS han,a fa Point* is that has never been any th e . spoken standard, an 

fSi&B&ssA :S*£astft - . 

plw (Sft I s ’ an ^ bow its-virtues Sese 'tmneoresary ; extensions to 


u gassp^-ass as 


propepsing we snail have to waitfor a : 
dictionary baaed, like the Oxford 
English Dictionary, on historical 
principles. 

In The Semaphore:, The Story of the, 
AdmiraUy-to-Pdrismouth . Shutter 
Telegraph and Semaphore UHes'J796 
to JW7 (221pp. Arthur H. Stockwell 
Ltd,'. Elms Court, Ilfracombe, De- 
von. £8. 0 7223 ,1629 1) the author. 


•W*. ■ -*»*•» t; wT ! HoiSS. who^. ; 


Bone aa excellent antidote to 
u*SJS“aboi« what a wonderful 
SSPft *» and bow itsyirtues 


, 1 "•**#* " • * 

I 

t 1 




.■ _r problems in compiling such a secondary importance). What is large? 

explains the loss of Anglo-baxon dictionary which Deilnls Longley and it* physical slze7 Its processing power? 
Inflections os he result of a kind of ^flchael Shain have not entirely For the definition to have Biiy real 
pldg nization that took, place when solved. One is IBM terms. DOS is, as moaning it would need to be historical 
An §ff'?? xon / S ji . 10 iS* ElSSIlSf f b e authors say, a disc-based operating fo character, and that would require far 
with Vikings (and later with Normansj. system, but to most computer people it greater length. Tile authors, or 
The histoncnl account, however, leads j g a spe dfic IBM product. Longley and perhaps the publishers, seem aware of 
us con vinci nglv to the present situation shain have not included entries for OS , the problem and they have provided a 
of English and for those pf us who or eyen ^VS, which is still, In Its f cw long entries of 1,000 words or 
know less than we should about tne tended architecture version, IBM's more. This technique has been tried 
history of our own janguage there are flagship operating syftern for large before, but it does not solve the 
plenty of surprising faefa and processors; even though such terms are problem. - even though these entries . 
Interesting connections - for example, ^ ever yd R y use fri computing. IBM haa ^ r6i 1 within their limits, . quite 
that the do which We use in questions is ^most created r language, qf Its own,. firtorfaBtiVe. There is noajfarnfltive to : 

working- cl ^ss. and v a W? m lod le- gstejhs. tiieft femis jwjjv mu8L r b« ro^nc^bpokT ob •. - Information; ’ 


aini&iy * ■» ^.ga afey jft.'te 

morale- charactertMO uiscusaion .*wui um . .comihonlv uied. hu)S is defined only «f 


■ '* ■ < ' 


■ ■ :!l| 

.. *jr| - / ' 

"'.[I ’■??, =?«!£ 

' v v*!? 


i 


- astounding new system of 
While pt the same time the 
iyhadnOldea Of rigpalling 


[■MW* 


who brought It uncontrovdrsiOii ithOuffi .Ipdre ar ^ ^ foteliigeni peop ^ within restHeteri a enmnass. their -families and the book contains 


■m 


vith ; %-y that J j- —0^ when it colfteslo t He great . difficulty r in; ueettung wnat to • .conmnans pi tne ■ -nanoyinen ■ ana 

t it. unrontrovt^raiOi, -Jhbugi W ™ \ -W J ^Sf^p^ei Lcitb^^JKfa e mciude within sp restricted a compass.' their -families end the book contains 

^ ere h “ ^try under -pf kef” or many photographs and UnMrawings. 




There is 00 entry under “pf key” or many photographs and line-drawings. 
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A sanctuary above the smoke 


David Bindman 

Simon Jenkins and Jonathan 
D rrcmnJRN 

Images of Hampstead 
290pp, with 722 black-and-white 
illustrations. Arthur Ackermann 
Publishing Ltd, 1 Si Helena Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey, TW9 1NR. 

£67.50. 

0 946186 02 2 

One might expect a Fully illustrated 
catalogue of prints of Hampstead from 
the seventeenth century to 1900 to 
contain many marvellous things, foe 
the village has been associated with 
artists at least from the late eighteenth 
century.. In fact, of the 550 prints 
reproduced here, the print collector , to 
whom this volume is principal ly 
directed, will find that very few have 
any artistiemerit apart from their value 
as record. It was only in the nineteenth 
century that Hampsiead became of 
particular interest to painters; before 
then, for the man of sensibility and the 
landscape painter, it was not much of a 
place. The boundaries of the old 
borough of Hampstead which this 
volume coven contained a group af 
small villages with no really grand 
houses or parks, no features which 


recalled the Roman Campagna, and no 
important ancient or historic ruins. 
The Heath was a desolate wilderness 
which would have held no charms at 
all. The one great house in the area, 
Kenwood, which was the subject of a 
magnificent set of engraved views, lies 
outside the compass of this volume; 
presumably it has been reserved for a 
niture volume of “Views of Hrghgate”, 
though Ibis has not been announced. 
Hampstead Church was undistin- 
guished, Kilbum Priory the size of a 
small farmhouse, and even the larger 
houses were plain, reflecting the taste 
of their Cromwellian and middle-class 
owners. Only Sir Richard Steele's 
cottage on Haverstock Hill and 
occasional meetings of the Kitcat Club 
at the Upper Flask Tavern gave the 
district any Uterary lustre before (he 
end of the eighteenth century. 

The only reason that anyone might 
choose to visit Hampstead rather than 
any other village near London was for 
the entertainments around Hampstead 
Wells, which had pretensions at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to 
be the fashionable spa of the northern 
outskirts, but the vogue was short- 
lived, though it remained in existence 
until the middle of the century. The 
most accomplished eighteenth-century 
prints of Hampstead, the engraved 
views by CJiatelain of J 745. show It as a 
pleasant resort in which elegantly 


dressed couples admire the view while 
friendly yet industrious faim labourers 
look on respectfully. The authors of 
this book seem to take the intentions 
behind these at face value, but recent 
writings on English eighteenth -century 
landscape painting have emphasized 
how tendentious and misleading such 
images of rustic content can be. 
Chatelain’s Hampstead is the perfect 
exemplar of what David Solkin. in his 
introouction to the recent Richard 
Wilson exhibition at the Tate Gallery, 
calls the “Happy Rural Life", bathed in 
perpetual sunshine: a haven of civilized 
relaxation where the cream of society 
mi gh t feel secure in their place in (he 
social order. In fact by trie time the 
prints appeared in 1745 the Wells had 


which meant that the owners of the 
pleasure-grounds had to provide an 
armed escort to return the revellers 
safely home. The illusion that 
Hampstead Wells was still fashionable 
was becoming hard to sustain ,.and one 
wonders whether the Chatelain prints 
were not part of a promotional venture 
by the owner of the Wells themselves. 

By the early nineteenth century 
Hampstead began to be distinctive 
almost by default as the inner suburbs 
of London gave way before the march 
of bricks and mortar. The Heath, 


which had neither the orderliness nor 
the associations of an ancient past to 
appeal to eighteenth-century taste, 
now became admired for its open view 
and dramatic light, while authors like 
Keats and Leigh Hunt, and painters 
like Constable and Linnell, looked to 
Hampstead as a hilly refuge from the 
smoke of London. Constable hoped to 
“add a little of the country to my town 
life”, and he was drawn in particular to 
the open sky over the Health, which 
enabled him to realize most fully his 
idea 6f the sky as “the chief organ 
of sentiment” in a painting. Here 
the Hampstead print collector has 
the chance to acquire some of the 
Lucas mezzotints which reproduce 
Constable's Hampstead views, but for 
others from the same period he will 
have to content himself with the 
etchings of that untalented amateur 
Thomas Hastings and the occasional 
steel-engraving and lithograph, 
missing out John Linnell who made 
many fine drawings of Hampstead but 
no prints. Nineteenth-century 
Hampstead certainly attracted artists 
of quality but mainly those with a 
particular Interest in the transient 
effects of weather and light on the 
Heath, which could only be captured 
by the bold use of oil-paint or 
watercolour; the regular gria of steel 
and commercial engraving was not 
sympathetic to the fleeting delights of 
Hampstead. 


As the land between 
Hampstead became 
throughout the nineteen, h S? 
ceased to be a countiy mS?' 
real sense. It is only at tlRSS 
prints of picturesque com e ?S^ 
Hampstead begin to a P[ ££ ^ 
in nostalgia for its iffiTg 
picturesque Hampstead of ^ 
though some of its building, mffi 
earlier, is mainly the creatim? £ 
late Victorian Middle dS'S 
fought off the landowoera^ 
build more houses on theHeffl 
kept public transport as far asnaJS 
outside their sanctuary. The ooaiS 
to interest himself In the stra*? 
between place that HamjaiSfy 


In close conjunction 


English towns had roughly tripled 
Vrnnrta Shpnnnrd between 1740 and 1820, it fell by a third 

rrancis aneppara during the great crash of 1825, and 

' a : (with only minor fluctuations) 

Stefan Muthesius remained at that new low level until at 

Th* Knotkii Twrnppft Kniue least 1939: and Olsen explicitly states 

Ttu English Terraced House that “the abundance of cheap land on 

278pP with black-and-white and the outskirts of all English towns 

colour illustrations. Yale University encouraged the low-density develop- 
n r 5v» nwn • ment that came to distinguish English 

0 300 02871 7 urban growth from that prevalent 

It Is surprising that nobody before has e ™Y wh ' re dse in 

producedanoverviewofthislargeand curo P e - 

obvious subject. There is plenty of Muthesius makes the same point, 
published material to draw upon, arid though not quite so emphatically. In 


sections and elevations as well as great deal of searching backwards and 
photographs; and the subjects, varying forwards to find the appropriate 
from the miners’ cottages of illustration mentioned in the text; and 
Northumberland to the palatial ranges even when one has found the right 


terrace (or terraced, as Stefan England, he tells us, the cost of the 

Mutherius calls them) houses of widely land was normally only about 10 to 20 - . . r . • - . 

varying dates and sizes abound in every per cent of the total building costs, “y® “jj® T? 1 ♦»,! 
torn- throughout Britain. To the whereas for a typical big Berlin block P artial reaction in favour of the 
natives they are so iquch part of the of flats it would amount to one-third or terrace. 

everyday urban scene that they have oven two-thirds, which made five or lw° minor criticisms or a fine book 
not (except for the very grand ones) more storeys inevitable. The Jtiay perhaps be permitted. The 
been thought of In terms of academic construpdon costs of these great blocks illustrations are, of course, 
research; and- the vision and were, also much higher than those of interspersed throughout the text in the 


of Brighton or Cheltenham, opening, it is not always as easy as it 
demonstrate the great variety and should be to relate the very informative 
adaptability of the terraced house, captions to the correct picture. Nor is' 
With all its advantages, it seems the method of citing sources 
extraordinary that this type does not satisfactory. There is a very full, well 
prevail elsewhere in the western worid; set-out bibliography, to which the 
and still more extraordinary that any source-notes, set out chapter by 
city-dweller should actually prefer to chapter at the back of the book, refer, 
live in a detached house. Such, But the authorities are cited in the 
however, has been the case throughout notes in such veiy abbreviated form 
much of the present century, as the that one frequently has to turn to the 


and, he tells us, the cost of 'the ^ uls 1 kir ‘ s ° f P™‘ icall y f vcr Y ‘own in 
was normally only about 10 to 20 though In reamt years 

n mi «f intai hniMino there have been welcome signs of a 
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everyday urban scene that they have oven two-thirds, which made five or 
not (except for the very grand ones) more storeya inevitable. The 
been thought of In terms of academic construction coats of these great blocks 
research; and- the vision and were, also much higher than those of 
detachment of someone who is' not a ordinary English - houses, which, 
' native were required to . draw our because of the limited life-expectancy 


attention to just how important and 
how unusual this form, of dwelling is. relatively lightly built. In England too. 

We ere told that «t the beginning of ft?””, «”»■ 


’ (he term of the lease, were 
ghtly built. In England too. 


usual contemporary way, but In two 
separate numerical sequences, one for 
the coloured pictures and the other for 
the black and white. This involves a 


But the authorities are cited in the 
notes in such very abbreviated form 
that one frequently has to turn to the 
bibliography to discover what the 
source is - very tiresome for the 
inquisitive reader. Cryptic notes such 
aa ‘‘Dobraszczyc” or “white, p.29” are 
really not adequate for a work of this 
calibre: and Ihe reader who dutifully 
obeys the command in the notes to “sec 
Sutcliffe, Worsdall, Eberstadt, 
Wagner-Rieger & Reissberger" finds 
that the bibliography lists four separate 


English houses - .perhaps around 90 “H?? 1 *“ hope the houB ® would 

per cent- “were bijfitin one sort of row SSVGli rtf* 

or another, houses of all sizes and in all SS?? nt Tmfj Um .md rt« H?if 

price ranges” . England thus lacked , “at the se ?? ,d half 

least until the earTy twentieth century, of ‘be nineteenth Century ; and because 
the pattern of housing which we find in speculators have to limit their options 
almost every other country ... widely ,n °™f. r to mduce uncertainties, 
spaced, detached houses in the outer speculative building tends to be 
suburbs and in the countryside, conservative- hence the durability of 
contrasting with dense blocks of flats in terraced house as a type, 

the Inner urban and suburban areas”. ■ The reasons for English peculiarities “** acuustuiv ^imucer 
. This English differentness comes as m housing tradition clearly need more 116m Gordon Fraser. £25. 
something of a surprise, at any rate research, and perhaps Olsen will have 0 86092 038 0 
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Pictorial pilgrims 


Kate Flint 

Duncan Robinson 

William Morris, Edward Burne-Jones 
and the Kdmscott Chaucer 


works by Eberstadt, and another four 
by two different authors with the name 
of Sutcliffe. 


sometning ot a surprise, at any rate 
when slated with quite such 
uncompromising certainly, but Mr 
Muthesius is not very dear about the 


sometlting to say about the. matter in 
his forthcoming comparative study of 
London, Paris and Vienna. But if 


reason for it. In England, he writes, Mutheiius is a little uncertain here - 
town wails had lost their importance by .™ wpianationof this phenomenon 

the sixteenth century, and there was d *S cul J cw,dldI y ^ f . . - . , — . 

fore no need to squeeze a growing admits, — he has found all the answers caretully wrought pmt had a role to had painted a wardrobe, design 
latiou Into a veiy small area, as 10 everything else. The method, Pty w the structured whole Duncan Morris, with scenes from the Prlc 
..qppenod in many (tontiriqtital cities, management and control of English it£SLrf!SS ?d 2f ll S«ff 1Ml Tal ? “ early ** 1858; twelve 

Therefore the English -Suburb is a sp^TativebididiMarefiratdwcdBed, C^ce of iUusJatlons in ■ William embroidered bangings illustrating the 
phenomenon of some antiquity, dating glowed by iht > planning, -servicing, Monk, J Edward 1 Burp+Jones and Legend of Goode Wlmmtn hadbeen 
^perhaps from as early as the sixteenth facade and detailed decoration of the *e/nucoff Chaucer are chiefly pianiied for the Red House. Speaking 


Keimscott Chaucer, claimed 


Jones, giving his first copy to his 
daughter, in June 1896, Inscribed it 
proudly: “I want particularly to draw 
your attention to the feet that there is 
no preface to Chaucer, and no 
introduction, and no essay on his 
position as a poet, and no notes, and no 
glossary, so that all is prepared for you 
to enjoy him thoroughly.'' 

Robinson's remarks on Morris’s life 
edver well-trodden ground and restrict 
themselves, to his artistic pto|ecfs: Far 


Burne-Jones, was to be “a little i like a more pertinent are the reminders of 
pocket cathedral . As with the Gothic ' his, and Burne-Jones's, long-standing 
in Ruskins interpretation, each enthusiasm for Chaucer: Burne-Jones 


. , ; . — ■>. z°. r— - FouiiLu. a waruiuuc, ucsii 

everything else. The method, play m the sttwtured whole. Dultcan Morris, with scenes from the Pi 
agement and control of English RobinaonB short mtroduCtlon and Tale ■ aa early ' as 1858* ■ 
illative building are first described, $<«<» of illustrations in William embroidered hanidnas illiistrai 


statue of Venus, ‘‘flptynp^'.. 
see", which Emelye «*»? j 
Knight’s Tale, ^ slotted 

rsssij 

apparent. Botticellis Pn®*^ 
eitoed in one of Ihe f 
figures in the RomuntoJtMt 

other, though Rob ^, D H d SlV 

this suggestion, 

based on the In tortwi nJog ^ 

Lorenzelti’s 
Government. The 

plates emphasizes Bp- 
formulaic d ^ ct gi dC iSw r 

persp 9 ftives | of t 

tangied foliage. °f. 
conclusus-, thebattlem^; 


century” , which has encouraged the 
desire to live away horn work. The. 
pattern of ownership, of English houses 
wa$ also unlike that of the rest of 
Europe: the owner-occupation of flats 
in terraced houses was (until recently) 

hous/tire^^ of bous ,® context ofthe^ Sal h nSa^inW« 0dB T^ chivalric and courtly element “in 

flats in tire continental manner because stratification of VctorfonsOdety; and pro^ofBum^^^ Chaucer. Bawdy isexduded: marginal 

very high densities could be achieved tbe eventual demise of thp terrace as ii lu £a^nn S 0 .“P 1 ** to sketches state "no 

iust as 8 well wfth variations of the the most fashionable place to live by h P rc im 1 TO picture to Milier/oo picture to Reeve/ 

£«d hoi - up to 700 ™ per the end of the nineteenth century. 7 h£ P a^ed ^ A,tho ^& 

acre In the back-to-backs of Liverpool, Iriutheaius’s researches , have taken photograpbyVrewOTWng and rebho- attempt to, .. sw-, with 

for instance. But perhaps the most him all over the country, from tograply,oiifofo e 8 ^d b£ oc^onailylexi Wrifrt 0 

important reason of all was the low cost Plymouth to Preston and from ' The roUaboratoragaw rtieire Asa rinrelv ^jh^^^^teral interpretations - 
ofbuildhiH land in England. -Professor Ramsgate to. Tyneside, ra well As, of aesthetic, not a rcholariv^nterark/ ° .f me ’ WM . trac ted of the 

J3 on aid Olsen has very recently stated course,, to Won. His 250 ThefoxtlifU^ 

that after the price of undeveloped illustrations, over thirty of them in reading from the floriated raafrina jJP^!J a ^ fi kerrat-bMk«^ume- 

building land on the Outskirts of . colour, include site plans, house plans, was tola left to speak forltarff.lfc inteqnetLg Th2 


terraced house. 


matters valuable for their dismantling of the of 


Morris 


. Speaking 


Qesslda, waiting for 
from battle. . 


house in the. context of the social 
stratification of Victorian sOdefy; and 
the eventual demise of thp terrace as 




[Donald Olsen has very recently stated 
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The Victorian tower-block 


be^me was Ford MaSrCS 
in the years 1851-2 suwd k 
Hampstead “one year & nine wa 
most of the time intensely nfcriZ 
very hard up & a little mad“ Fn*3 
short period came the ■ 
Hampstead picture," Work.'dlm 
of "navigators" laying wato-ttei 
Heath Street and, lesser kontik 
equally illuminating, "An E(A ’ 
Autumn Afternoon", b fr I 
Birmingham City Art Gallery, 
shows the view from Brown'i jtsiba 
the High Street across the Hat 
towards the smoke of the city. Itaos 
of the few pictures of the nj ae t ttA 
century in England to attempt (odab 
suburban landscape as somS 
special in Itself, with new Idndig 
people living in it. The paintipc n 
never engraved and all the awa 
will be able to possess of Bioni 
Hampstead penod will be s 
indifferent wood-engraving made In 
“Work” later in the century. 

The authors of Images of HamfOtl 
might fairly claim that such quota 
are outside their brief, but coofob 
their attention to prints in ibe ol 
makes the volume of little men dm 
local interest. Still, it is enjoyable k 
see what remains from earlier tines, 
and to remind oneself that some of lie 
nastier parts of the borough mriqu 
rural beauty spots. The most sSectsg 
print must surely be the view die 
newly built Flncnley Road Sttfiooffl 
1860, which shows It entire!/ 
among smiling fields, hcedfcu onhai 
imminent obliteration by bnw 
concrete. This would have be« 
fate of Ihe whole borouaji. tneia 
included, if well-connected tooM 
not fought off urbanization. TO" 
intenttoned book, with its.su 
list, high price and c aim to 
collector's piece in itself, U o' 
attuned to the spirit of 
Victorian residents of Hampflt*" 
managed to ally pubbe spirit 
discreet feathering of their on 
rural nests. 


DohaldM. Lowe 

KHoryof Bourgeois Perception 

Woo. Brighton: Harvester. £16.95. 

M4 

tv ■'perception" of Donald Lowe’s 
Se isoot just what happens when we 
So, our eyes. It is, rather the wav 
« are connected with the world. 
Gffltrulng perception thus. Professor 
Lmk fin* that the determinants of 
KrtHrtion are central to any human 
Ldition. He thinks that these can 
v analysed in to three crucial factors. 
1 * first is the way in which 
•en communicate their perceptions: 
taking, writing, printing and the 
elediooic media of the twentieth 
cartiy constitute for him a succession 
ofdffercnl cultures stretching back to 
ibe Middle Ages. There appears to be 
uiae progress in this sequence, but 
tnM is wary of Introducing 
Ideological ideas like development, 
kdue development over time 
upnrs in his senema as one of the 
pesupposilions of the particular 
dtuia) stage lie calls "bourgeois 
tatty". Second, Lowe suggests that, 
st each stage , the hierarchy of each 
person’s senses changes from what it 
Bad been. He admits that there are 
iftidUBl differences in sensing, by 
tfidi, tor example, blind people ana 
minins are often found with a 
tonkantly aural perceptual aware- 
mi, but he believes that each medium 
ri communication tends to determine 
dsown special hierarchy. Thus in the 
danmaphic or handwritten culture of 
Uk M iddle Ages, hearing and touching 
Druid to have been more important 
iku seeing. The coming of 
topography, by contrast, led to the 
tonuoance of vision. 

Finally, Lowe invokes Foucault’s 
Mdoo that different cultures 
presuppose different epistemological 
twdwons of understanding. We are 
WBtqrifped in« brisk few pages wjth 
tlhne-nigrid in terms of which the 
European experience since 
m Middle Ages can be ordered; the 


Jest of the book, which is admirable at 
tor its conciseness, sets this 
htwomyto work. The whole exercise 
. m ^ ft 0 ? 01 ?* 1 with illustrations and 
» methodological appendix. 

JHk connoisseur of these matters 
be experiencing some 
f i? for there’s clearly a 

in the air » and 
P»*Ny Kuhn and paradigms as well. 

is by considering his intellectual 
wreraR that we can best discover 
; jut Lowe is up to. His first major 
Jr* f to title suggests, is to Marx, 
Wm to iee society as a 
[ Sfe multi-levelled totality 
; transformation, and this, 

Is still the b«t general 
I SS odc ?? ^ ve for something he 
' St! '"tical study of society”. He 
however, that grand 

* 0 teUi! CCO » ntS i. of wefoty c a n find 
uir ,P' ace . for human experience. 

here fore has recourse to 
S’tflogy, which describes 
p3c 8 ,!e f 1 ?,. ‘"Optional field and 

Hates ” Ca5 of successive 
Wa ff™?'™ appears, as a via . 

WduaU rtiini? 1 concerned with . 

leln&S^fre" 1 thoughts, like 
? Jnsfonan,; whose work 
aB &^g-ideaJist". Nor with 
structures, which is 
?to& w ° nr f ^ rn i alist, ‘* fo between 
fclhiKS^ °? Perception which 
individual thought 

! -oT- , ^ the structure. 

compressed 

W-JbfiiSS 8 ur fo ces ;SOmething , 
^% ^^ ?ilP cr c e P ti op" l which 


-iMirwr. ie5nc»?i tnftnr ja- -j'ti iwwniaiigBtnPHia a i in isi i^ arowisaTOwa 


' *’• * *' ■ « :< u j 


to^l^FoUMu!! 1. b^npn 

W* of ,u?! ch . reminds, us that the • 
S larger movements of 
J**: foari markers on y 

li=^^:-. hel P hto identify ;; 


complexity in the depths. Lowe's 
stages begin punctually on time, and 
the reason they can is that he has 
borrowed Gramsci’s notion of 
hegemony. His history of perceptual 
frameworks is a history of hegemonic 
modes of understanding, and this 
leaves plenty of room for large 
populations of oppressed perceptions 
to soldier on in the darker interstices of 
society. The stage of history which he 
calls bourgeois perception was 
dominated by typography. It thus 
subserved an idea of "objective, visual, 
spatio-temporal knowledge” which 
was bourgeois because such Knowledge 
“promoted the class interests of the 
triumphant bourgeoisie". 

But how does the idea of “objective 
knowledge", which is, after all, itself a 
presupposition of Lowe's own 
remarks, "promote the class interests 
of the bourgeoisie"? Anyone disposed 
to press questions of this kind might as 
well give up immediately, because this 
particular historical romp requires a 
suspension of many vital questions. 
Lowe agrees that some bourgeois did 
not subscribe to this particular idea of 
knowledge, and that some non- 
bourgeois might well have done so. 
Over difficulties of this kind, however, 
he waves a magic wand. “But, 
fundamentally”, he says, “it can be 
characterized as a bourgeois field of 
perception." There's not much doubt 
which medium of communication is 
hegemonic here: it is the comic strip. 

In books of higher thought, it's not a 
bad rule to glance at the last page, 
where writers sometimes disclose a 
passionate thought that may reveal a 
coherence which has been obscured by 
technical preoccupations. Lowe's 
closing passage is pretty bland, but it 
helps. After warning us that we cannot 
go on viewing our world with concepts 
derived frorn bourgeois society, he tells 
us: “We need to examine our world on 
its own terms. Only then can we begin 
to cpnfront the real gaps In our lives.” 
One pdinf^ of (heEbWT MJtfia tlftifc Mem 
to he an invocation to take off our 
blinkers and keep up with the latest 
perceptual revolution, which, on this 
reckoning, has already been around for 
quite a long time. The new electronic 
culture of our century has risen to a 
level where It uses the content of 
past media os a form of meta- 
communication. "Image rather than 
linguistic sign is the appropriate 
means for twentieth-century meta- 
communication.” Thus, in the later 
stages of the book, much attention is 
paid to film, television and advertising. 
Lowe seenis to believe that there is one 
appropriate set of perceptual terms bv 
which things can be viewed and that ft 
is better not to linger with the 
outmoded. He is certainly right in 
thinking that people often construe 
their situation in rather strange wavs. 
Arthur Koestler has compared tne 
founders of modern science to 
sleepwalkers, and Marx once 
described the French Revolution as a 
charade in Roman dress. European 
history is in part a history of the 
fantasies people have entertained 
about what they were doing. But these 
fantasies have also played an important 
part in European achievement, and the 
Idea that they need to be corrected by 
the one appropriate framework of 
perception Is a doctrine ■ of 
epistemological salvation. 

Lowe seems convinced that we need 
to be saved from something. Bourgeois 
man is unmistakably victimized by his 
perceptual apparatus. A man would 
need the gravity of a Cato who could 
restrain a sceptical smile at Lowe’s 
assemblage of familiar stereotypes. 
Bourgeois man is alienated at. work> . 
suffers from exhausting competition in 
the laissez-faire market, is privatized, 
his sex life sundered from love; he Is ' 
crushed in .unpleasant hierarchies,, 
learns to experience a heightened 
sensitivity to pain, ‘"Suffers spatio- 
temporaf dulbcatioii”, and,: as if this 
were not ehohgh, “the brittle sexuality 
of bourgeois Society led to an increase ■ 
in anxiety, Which manifested itself in. 
symptoms pfftnpotencoand hysteria*. 
Fleeing, as wen he might, from ^ the. . 
horrors, of bis- civilization, bourgeois 
raan^ sdt up a : private space to 
compensate for the alienation, of tne 
wond. ft was called the familyj but it 


Kenneth Minogue 

for different purposes, rather than 
general, all-purpose rooms. And the 
things people aid with those rooms! 
'The bourgeoisie has a compulsion to 
fill up the visible space of the home 
with excessive furnishing and intricate 
decoration." Possibly even worse than 
the clutter was the fact that the new 
invention of the family required an 
extreme polarization of sexual roles. 
Women had to conform to a role of 
submissive temptress, and men had to 
be active and hearty. In spite of this 
polarization, "a sentimentalized, 
asexual eroticism pervaded the 
invisible space of the home”. 

Altogether it makes one wonder 
how the Victorians managed to get 
through the Victorian age. Perhaps it is 
true that most people lead lives of quiet 
desperation, but this is a very strange 
account of a civilization with as much 
zest, energy and creative capacity as 
nineteenth-century Europe. 

Tilings seem to have improved in the 
twentieth century, though we arc all, 
it appears, the victims of the 
bureaucratic control of consumption. 
The element of bureaucracy seems to 
be tossed in for the sake of 
comprehensiveness, since the illus- 
trations relevant to this point 
concentrate on the more familiar figure 
of the image-marketing advertiser. 
Lowe juxtaposes a 1939 advertisement 
recommending an Otdsmobile for its 
fluid transmission with a 1980 
advertisement offering to build a 
Tornado “just for you". The pictures 
are titled “From use value to image 
value". The element of temporal 
sequence seems the least plausible, 
since Lowe could easily have found 
present-day advertisements concerned 
with useful properties like fuel- 
consumption. Equally, had he gone 
back in time, he would certninly nave 
found the image being sold. 

It is perhaps the useful destiny of 


in fundamentally similar ways, on the 
basis of a picture of the Middle Ages 
(alias "feudalism'') as populated 
entirely by nobles and peasants. The 
difficulty is not only that we know very 
well that it wasn't, but that such 
supposedly characteristic bourgeois 
behaviour as individualism and 
production for the market has 
increasingly been pushed by historians 
further back into trie Middle Ages. The 
more that happens, the less plausible it 
becomes to slice history into stages of 
development. Again, tne picture of us 
all today as puppets bobbing up nnd 


they 

historical criticism. Such criticism 
erodes these schema by detailing the 
historical complexity of people in the 
past. It was easy enough to invent, say, 
bourgeois societies, or stages of 
development on their way to 
somewhere or other, blocks of 
fundamentally similar people behaving 


down on the strings of any advertiser 
who dangles an image before our eyes 
looks much less plausible as a 
characterization of our times now that 
we know in detail that the eighteenth 
century was no stranger to the art of 
selling the image rather than the 
object. Historicist excesses are perhaps 
best treated as suicidal conjectures 
which provoke historians to interesting 
refutations. 

It does not, however, require 
historical criticism to reveal the 
weakness of Lowe's ambitious scheme. 
His argument fails because of the 
abstract character of the very idea of 
perception itself. If human culture is to 
be explained as determination by 
frameworks of perception, then human 
beings can only appear as the victims of 
their imperfect frameworks. When 
Lowe tells us that , in the M iddle Ages , 
"the order of anagogy restricted the 
rationality of the burghers”, he is 
seeing them negatively, in terms of 
what came later. He Is applying to 
them an abstract classification of a 
Weberian kind, rather than seeing 
them historically for what they actually 
were. Again, the Renaissance field of 
perception is said to have limited the 
economic rationality of the buTghers of 
their time. Everyone is locked up inside 
the prison of his own perception, 
right down to Frederick' W. Taylor 

v managament^VVbaT^he^ carnuusfory • 
of frameworks be but n history of 
limitations? It is an impossible project 
because fraipeworka are * abstract 
entities, and the historian needs real 
men and women to work with, Real 
men and women respond to real 
problems, and sometimes make. 


discoveries, and break through into 
something new. The way they think 
and the way they perceive things 
change in subtle and varied ways all the 
time, and the historical interest lies 
precisely in these subtleties. It is, no 
doubt, possible to rehouse all these 
complexities into intellectual tower- 
blocks with neat and distinguishable 
levels, and Lowe has followed Kuhn in 
choosing this solution to the problem 
of how to combine a scheme with a 
history. 

But such intellectual towers can only 
be inhabited by abstract people. 
Lowe's bourgeois Victorians are 
perhaps a shade more implausible than 
everybody else’s stereotypes of the 
bourgeoisie, but the way he treats 
Individual thinkers is hardly better. 
They are torn from the untidy slums of 
their actual intellectual context, and 


reported as believing that "Political 
wisdom . . .should take account of the 
spatio-temporal continuum.” John 
'Stuart Mill postulate^ a political space 
which "reflected the growing pain and 


growing pai 
adjustment of bourgeois society in the 
mid-nineteenth century”. Next we 
discover that “an increasingly more 
harried nnd conservative Alexis de 
Tocqueville had a more acute sense of 
the tension and limitation of political 
space in bourgeois society tnan did 
Milt." Tins incorporation of history's 
cast of thousands into Lowe's 
vocabulary and schema is sometimes 
quite adroitly done, but the adroitness 
cannot disguise the fact that Lowe 
shapes, patronizes and ultimately 
reduces to a nullity most of what he 
touches. 

U is unfortunate that Lowe has 
chosen ta cast what he has to say in the 
form of history. He certainly has 
interesting things to say, and the very 
briskness and concision of the book is 
s t fm u la ^ u J ^ 

nren (T as n^.^rsonfy' connoc flan * 
with history is a collection of references 
to people and times now long past. The 
fashion for rehousing slum-dwellers In 
tower-blocks has, mercifully, passed. 
Unfortunately, the intellectual fashion 
far rehousing the dead In chronological 
tower-blocks has not, 




The benefit basement 


David Donnisoit 

Wilfred Beckerman and 
Stbphen Clark 

Poverty and Social Security In Britain 
since 1961 

94pp. Oxford University Press. 
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Peter Townsend’s 1200-page book on 
Poverty in the United Kingdom, 
published in 1979, took the tradition 
of broad-baaed poverty surveys about 
as as (it could go - inquiring into 
Income, expenditure . and: wealth;: 
housing, working ; conditions and (he 
environment; diets,, health, pad 
education; feelings, family: relation- 
ships and social philosophies. 

Wilfred Beckerman and Stephpn 
Clark, who do not even mention 
Townsend or his distinguished 
predecessors, represent a ■ i new 
tradition. In seventy-five pages, plus 
technical appendixes, thev ask very 
specific; numerical questions; How, 
many people i get 1 «h than . a 
supplementary benefit income before 
receiving benefits, and after?. How 
much would It cost to lift the poor 
out of . poverty, thus -defined? How; 


and privatization created special rooms 


yl . MV • Mm 7 I I 

efficiently ,do various benefits athieve 
, Ibat7 How, did these things change 
between . -1961 and' - ,1975? Their 
answers will become an essential part, 
df the knowledge required by anyone 
who 1 . wants , to {contribute ..to' the . 
increasingly technical debate about 
polfries'. ■ •' for', .'redistributing ■_ and: 
maintaining incomes iir Bntaln . i; , 

. When counted ‘ ■ as ; households, , 
pensioners were, Irv the foid-197iB; 
the largest group:, living bjelow 


supplementary benefit levels. But 
when counted as individual persons, 
the poor non-pensioners and their 
families were more numerous. (By 
now, rising unemployment means 
that the non-pensioner poor will 
have grown more numerous still.) 
The extent of poverty was most 
severe for lone parents and for 
couples with one or two children. 
(Those figures will have gone up too: 
the unemployed and low-paid 
workers with children have borne the 
brunt of the economic disasters and 
the cuts in benefits which have 
occurred since the mid-1970s.) The 
poverty of these younger families 
could - be explalnetf' mainly bv fow 
earnings, due; largely td low; hourly 
rates of pay. arid. ^ to a' lesser extent 
to Iqw 'pfopOrttons. pf, earners -in 
the household - and short, working 
'hours; The' “efficiency": of benefits In 
lifting people out of poverty - 
defined : as - the . proportion of 
expenditure on benefits which is 
devoted to • raising people to a 
supplementary •.. benefit, level • ' of 
income - has always-been .higher in 
Britain than, in most countries. . It has . 
been getting higher still ap we rely, 
increasingly 6n , means-teste0' 
benefits. • " • .'; - ' ' !'•■ 

The strength of this ^approach 
abandoning "■ Towhflepd'a broad . 
horizons . . for ; an , economist's 
microscope Is 'that it; poses 
questions which can be answered. Its - 
weakness arises : from the fact that 
thq : microscope fails to encbnipasa 
most of' the issues which practising 
poliflcanV hhve , to y. deal - with . • 
Beckerman ; aqid’ ?lar|c , themselyes ’ 
point oijtlmXny 1 6f these limitations, 
butlihqse whd- use theiir fosulfr will 
be less meticulous. , ' 

!: Abandoning the inverted commas 


used in their book, the hatchet-men 
will attack child benefits, family 
income supplements and housing 
subsidies as “inefficient” devices for 
reducing poverty, distracting us from 
the fact that it is politically 
impossible to raise the incomes of 
unemployed Families - the poorest 
people of all - unless we first do 
something for the working poor who 
earn little more. Family benefits and ' 
housing subsidies are often the best 
way .of doing that. We shall be told 
that most ot the unemployed pre not 
in deep or prolonged poverty -- but 
not reminded that ^poverty" has 
:been defjned. by- the specially .-low 
'suppfqriieritaty benefit rates' we ;glve 
' [q pebple dut of work; not the higher 
rates paid to pensioners and other 
claimants, let alone the average 
incomes of Workers. 1 (Thus ‘we hold 
down “poverty",- statistically speak- 
ing, not by raising benefits but 
by keeping them low.) By talking 
about “poverty gaps* and the 
•'efficiency” of benefits Treasury men 
will distract 'our attention from 
“wealth gaps” and the "efficiency of 
taxation’^, The -reason why social 
insurance does not reduce poverty 

■So. • J 


rests too HcaYily on the Jaw p&W ftnd 
tod lightly 'an ‘ -the rich. ; .'Thiig-' : ,to 
fenlilrge this: kind'; of social insurance 
scheme calls for higher contributions 
which make a lot' of people poorer. 
-But .\such' ' questions • carlhot - : be 
addressed with , the methods of this 
. book. ■ ■; : 

It Js excellent . Id See. first-class 
economists moving ’ ipto the- field of 
poverty studies, whjch most of their 
colleague* have for so . long 

neglected. I hope they will soon help 
iis to explore larger questions. 
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Capital on the move 


Sidney Pollard 


Michael Edelstein 

Overseas Investment In the Age of 
High Imperialism: The Unitea 
Kingdom, 1850-1914 
367pp. Methuen. £22.50. 
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The search for the causes of post-war 
British economic failure continues as 
avidly as ever, and among these causes 
the slowing-down of the late Victorian 
economy figures prominently; nor 
does Use flood of literature on British 
imperialism show any signs of abating. 
Both topics meet in the theme of this 
book; British overseas investment 
between 1850 and 19L4. Far among the 
mainsprings of imperialism, as seen by 
J. A. Hobson, by Lenin and by their 
numerous followers, was the need to 
seek investment abroad, since the 
home markets for capital were drying 
up; and among the most frequently 
discussed causes for the alleged failure 
of the Victorian economy was the 
shunting of capital abroad, to the 
detriment of investment in new 
methods and new industries at home, 
The rcscafcher with ail the recent 
material and the latest econometric 
techniques at his disposal is therefore 
faced with (wo diametrically opposed 
doctrines: a Britain panting for capital 
which is being drained abroad by a 
misguided capital market and 
irrational investors; or a Britain 
suffering from a glut of capital, wliich 
only investment abroad can relieve. 

How to decide among these two 
extremes? The problem is harder to 
solve than would appear at first sight, 
for there are enormous difficulties of 
definition, of simultaneous cause -and- 
effect relationships, and even of a 
possible co-existence of capital 
shortages and surpluses - in different 
markets or of different types of capital. 
Fli/l agreement cannot even be 
expected on the question of how to 


calculate a rate of return on capital 
invested. Also, as we know from other 
discussions of this kind, it is not at all 
easy to distinguish pull-and-push 
initiatives when capital moves across 
frontiers. Finally, as is normal in 
economic history, the data are 
incomplete and have to be filled in with 
guesswork, proxies Bnd interpolations. 

The difficulties; start with the sums 
involved. There is no doubt that 
Britain was by far the largest foreign 
investor in that period, that there is no 
other example in history of a country 
investing so large a part of its national 
income abroad or drawing, by the end 
of the period, such a large part of its 
Income from foreign investments; and 
it is also agreed that the rate of foreign 
investment accelerated rapidly in tne 
last years of peace. But the absolute 
figures are in dispute since D.C.M. 
Piatt has pointed out the inconsis- 
tencies and exaggerations in the 
statistics that have been universally 
used for almost seventy years. 

Unfortunately, Michael Edelstein's 
book has come out too soon for these 
doubts to be taken into account, but 
they point up one weakness of 
the econometric approach which 
dominates this volume: the unreli- 
ability of the initial series, and the 
danger of building on them numerical 
constructs that frequently go down to 
two decimal places. Other typical 
weaknesses are the tendency to neglect 
the quantities not explained by the 
variables used ; the tendency to assume 
that whatever "explains" fluctuations 
must also explain the underlying drive 
or trend; and the tendency to assume 
that numerical correlations must 
necessarily reflect direct causal 
relations. Fortunately, the author is 
too good an economist and a historian, 
and he knows his subject, on which he 
has worked for many years, too we 11, to 
fall Into these traps. He uses his 
numerous attempts at Correlations only 
as a test for propositions arrived at 
independently, and interprets them 
with caution and understanding; one 
would wish to see these qualities 


applied more often in (he Ii(erature. 

Edelstein's model is based on a 
market which brings together desired 
savings and desired investments. The 
former are assumed to be related to the 
age structure of a population, to the 
income distribution among factors, 
and to rates of return. Snort-term 
fluctuations in desired savings are 
related to changes in incomes, wealth 
and rates of return. Desired 
investments are divided into two 
groups, housing investment, related to 
population changes, and investment in 
agriculture and industry, related to the 
growth in productivity and the relative 
prices of capital equipment. Plausible 
as these assumptions are, it will be 
evident that they are macro-quantities 
and cannot deal with the differences 
between sectors or industries, which 
clearly played a key role in such issues 
as the alleged deprivation of certain 
British Industries of capital because of 
(he organization of the London and 
provincial capital markets. The model 
is also intended to incorporate changes 
within the period, such as the fall in 
birth-rates and technical innovation, 
and it deals with investment of British 
capital at home, in the US, Canada, 
Australia and occasionally, Argentina. 

In the event, If the numerous 
calculations performed here are to be 
believed, none of the extreme 
positions taken up on these questions 
survives close examination. There 
appeared to be no incisive shortage of 
capital in the UK to hold up desirable 
projects: even after risk factors have 
been eliminated (by a somewhat 
dubious procedure), return on foreign 
investment was higher than on British 
when like is compared with like, which 
points to the absence of an 
overwhelming unmet desire for capital 
at home. It should be stressed, 
however, that these results are based 
on averages, which hide many extreme 
cases of individual firms; that the 
calculations are made on Stock 
Exchange asset values, and not on 
historical quantities invested, which 
would be the appropriate measure to 


answer the question whether 
investments were channelled in the 
right direction; and that companies 
which had failed were excluded from 
the sample. N or does the opposite 
view, of a capital glut, get more than 
very limited support: over much of the 
period, and in several of the markets 
analysed, there was no sign of over- 
saving in Britain, though in the last two 
decades, and in some markets, 
especially the US, there were strong 
indications of a "push" out of Britain 
rather than a pull of opportunities, 
abroad. 


The ethical 


has a Hair for 
Ih rough complex iauefaml 
each of theory, 0 f JZ?** 
correlation, and of SS 
common sense, their due S 01 
limits, the work is a raodehif fafe? 
is a pity (hat in the nature of ito*? 
has to deal in national aggreeaffij 
averages on questions if 
numerous individual decking® 
out to be treated fa a diKfcS 
form, grouped at least by settivJ 
region. ' m 
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Changes on the permanent way 


Sherwin Bailey 


G. Freeman Allen 
Railways: Post, Present and Future 
304pp. Orbls. £12.50, 
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The Industrial Revolution In Britain, 
and . the consequent expansion of 

• manufacture, pna trade, soon showed 
both the waterways (navigable rivers 
and canals) and roads to be obsolete as 
means of ‘ (he economical bulk 
cqnveyance of minerals and goods. It 
was tne development find application 
of steam power to the h aula go of targe 

• loads along tracks evolvedT from the 
primitive industrial platewnys that 
made possible a service that neither 


comfort and convenience. Coaches 
became more and more comfortable, 
for all but the third class of passenger, 
and facilities on the trains and stations 
increased. Engineers developed the 
capacities of the locomotive, and 
improved methods of track maint- 
enance and signalling contributed to 
the, faster ana safer running of the 
trains. ' 

■ By the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, which saw the 
emergence of England’s last railway, 
the (Treat Central, the steam railway 
had established dtself in North 
America, on the continent of Europe, 
and in the East, and some notable 
engineering feats had been achieved, 
though later were to come the great 
tunnels and viaducts of Switzerland, In 
the . United States of America 
standards of comfort and even luxury 
were attained which served as a model 
for other countries. In the twentieth 


waterways nor roads could provide. 

The Stockton and Darlington line 

(1825) became the first steam-hauled l T 

public railway, soon to be followed by centur ^ , locomotive development 
the Liverpool and Manchester line. Proceeded apaceAinder engineers of 

genius such as Churchward, Gresley 


the Liverpool and Manchester line. 

The Rninnill trials organized by the 
directorate of the latter established the 
capacity and general principles of 
design of the steam locomotive. 

During the decades following many 
llpes ; were . .promoted throughout 
Britain for the haulage of traffic by .-"*£*« 
steam power, Gangs pi navvies • By 1900 it might have seenied that 
transformed the appearance of the the position of the steam railway as a 
countryside by constructing cuttings, general carrier was assured. But ihe 


and Stanler in Britain, Chapelon in 
France, and Waener in Germany, and 
some remarkably high speeds were 
attained. Mallard’s 126 mph reached 
on' the LNER stands as a record for a 
steam engine.. 


embankments and viaducts, and to 
thalntain even gradients pierced 
obstructing hills by tunnels; so the 
shape of a railway system began to 
emerge. After , much contention a 
standard gauge was ' fixed, and a 
network Of lines' .connected the 
country’s centres of industry and 
population. The new railways survived 
the financial crises resulting from the 
speculation and ambition of 
entrepreneurs such as George Hudson, 
while Parliament, whose sanction was 
required for every proposed venture, 
kept . a watchful eye upon 
developments, concerned mainly to 
protect public and private interests, to 
qnsare safety, and to prevent 
monopolies. As time went on, 
travellers demanded greater speed. 


devastation caused by two world wars, 
and the economic depression following 
them, and above. all the development 
of the internal combustion engine 
challenged their , dominance. The 
petrol-driven. truck arid the aeroplane 
pdsed a threat to short-haul rail traffic 
and to the > inter-city main line train. 
The diesel, and later, the electric, 
locomotive gradually replaced the 
steam engine, the potential of which 
had not been fully explored when it 
became obsolete. In ..Britain the 
obligations of (he railway as a common 
earner weakened its competitiveness, 
and the legacy of the great railway age 
-'the proliferation of routes resulting 
from competition for traffic and from 
Parliament’s fear of monopolies, the 
restrictive loading gauge, and the cost 


of maintaining the infrastructure - 
impeded adaptation to new conditions 
of operation. In other countries the 
state's involvement with the railways 
from their beginnings made adaptation 
easieT, but everywhere a new 
Conception of the role of the railway 
had to be evolved. Unprofitable lines 
have been dosed, less so in countries 
where state involvement favoured the 
maintenance of a public service; 
speedy, comfortable inter-city travel, 
and containerized and intermodal (in 
co-operation with road vehicles) 
methods of goods transport, all in 
conjunction with new electronic and 
computerized signalling, have been 
developed, and the lineaments of a 
new age of the railway are beginning to 
appear. It is an age which will be 
dominated by electric traction as the 
first was by steam. ‘ 

This remarkable history of an 
achievement which transformed the 
world and human life, and which is not 
yet played out, is chronicled by 
G. Freeman Allen, son of that 
distinguished student of railway 
affairs, and expert on "locomotive 
practice and performance", Cedi J. 
Allen, in this authoritative and well- 
produced book. Packed with facts, it 
never lapses into dullness, and Is 
enlivened by many amusing and 
Illuminating touches, such as the 
fatalistic advertisement of the 
Baltimore and Ohio line that a wagon 
loaded with bales of cotton woulcf be 
mteiposed between the engine and its 
coaches to "protect travellers when 
[the locomotive] explodes". The text is 
copiously illustrated with photographs, 
charts and coloured pictures. These 
last are usually accurate and true fa 
colour, though something seems to 
™ve gone wrong with a picture of a 
1900 Midland Railway express train in 
which coaches and engine are depicted 
not in the characteristic Derby lake of 
the penod, but in something suggestive 
■ of North British. bronze green. 

This apart, this is a book to be 
warmly commended, both for 
interesting reading and for reference I 
know of no belter treatment of its 
fascinating theme. 


Alon Kadish 

The Oxford Economists in the Late 
Nineteenth Century 
312pp. Oxford: Garendon Press. 
£19.ft. 
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This study in “collective social and - 
intellectual biography" belongs to a 
genre to which there have been two 
related contributions in recent years, 
Christopher Harvie’s The Lights of 
Liberalism and Christopher Kent's 
Brains and Numbers, what these 
studies have in common is a concern to 
trace the careers of groups of late- 
nineteenth-century intellectuals from 
their Oxford and Cambridge 
beginnings to maturity. In this case 
Alon Kadish deals with a group of 
Oxford men, often sharing a lower- 
middle-class background and radical 
liberal enthusiasms, whose active lives 
were mostly spent in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century and the first 
decade or so of the twentieth. Among 
the better-known members of his cast 
were W. J. Ashley, Edwin Cannan, 
L. L. Price, W. A. S. Hewlns, and 
H. Llewellyn Smith; and the formative 
influences on them at Oxford were the 
teachings Hiid example of Arnold 
Toynbee, T. H. Green and, to a lesser 
extent, J. E. Thorold Rogers. They are 
rightly described as economists despite 
the fact that none of (hem made any 
significant contribution to the dis- 
cipline now known as economics. 

The Oxford economists were, in 
varying degrees, committed to the 
development of a more explicitly 
ethical and historical alternative to the 
orthodox theoretical approach to 
classical political economy associated 
with the names of David Ricardo and 
John Stuart MiU; and they increasingly 
found themselves in conflict with 
the new “organon" of economic 
knowledge being constructed by 
Alfred Marshall from his secure base in 
Cambridge. The inability of the 
Oxford group either to find a leader of 
Marshall's stature or to capture an 
equivalent Intellectual or institutional 
base of their own ia an important part 
of Radish's story. For, despite ob- 
taining support tor some aspects of 
their campaign against theoretical 
economics from two Cambridge men, 
William Cunningham and W. S. 
Foxwell, the ethlco-evolutionary ap- 
proach made little permanent inroad 
on the orthodox version of the subject 
in Britain beyond those points which 
Marshall and his followers - chiefly, in 
methodological matters at least, J. M. 
Keynes - were Already prepared to 
concede. Indeed, concession seems the 
wrong word to describe something to 
which Marshall In particular laid 
personal claim, namely a persistent 
ethical purpose and a preoccupation 
with social evolution. 

Economists have a strong preference 
for histories of their discipline that 
concentrate on success, and this has 
meant that little room is normally 
accorded In the standard histories to 
the losers in the long-running feud 
between historians and theorists for 
the soul of economics. If the historical 
critics are granted an honourable 
mention in despatches, the honour 
awarded'is usually only a consolation 
prize in the form of credit for founding 
a neighbouring academic enterprise 
“[^‘'economic history - an enterprise 
with which economists have no quarrel 
as long as it doesrtotseek, as It patently 
did in the nineteenth century, to usurp 
their claims to knowledge. 


But while this describe* k 
outcome, one of the merits of hSA\ 
biographical approach is thatii^L 
him to deal with the complodtkdk 
process by which this result cm 
about. By focusing on the carecfiolhh 
protagonists, rather than simpUoik 
methodological banners uikxi iM 
they occasionally rallied, he cutm 
internal features of the cST d 
intellectual styles involved to fc 
^dispute which escape ifa 
methodological and political hbebu 
applied from the outside. It fc 
enables Kadish to recognize wbatra 
often sham passages ofarms.aiwJs 
the intriguing cases of desertion d 
role-reversal. 

Another merit of Kadish's epnod 
is that he deals fully mu 6t 
institutional side of the dispute, nfli 
this respect the title of his bod i 
perhaps too narrow if it sura 
concentration on Oxford aJoneTTk 
dispute was as much entwined whhfe 
history of economics at Cambridge a 
at Oxford, and it also perme*Iflfc 
early history of the London Scbrafaf 
Economics. Indeed.it waist the U£ 
that the dispute was. to some extend 
least, resolved. In founding (be U8 
the Webbs, partly by design, 
permissiveness arising from 


Heathe r O’Donoghue 

CuolJ. Clover 
IV Mtdkval Saga 

jiteo Cornell University Press. £14. 
1414474 


characterized by fiercely strong- 
minded women, of whom this 
remarkable character is the first. 
Finally, to say that the savage feuding 
between Hallgerdr and Bergthora in 
Njtfls saga “does not have any direct 
consequences on the plot" is wrong, 
however "plot" or “direct con- 
are 


sequences” are defined. Clover 

na c to be regarded as su 88«ts that this is “the sort of 

as oral stories material modem plot summaries are 

Middle Ag« likel > ^ bracket oV omit altogether as 

scholar^ £ irrelevant to the story” - though not 

of even Andersson goes so far* She 

h hpnce Carol J (Dover’s reC0 8 nlzes that a rigorously neo- 

Saea Ms Clover clflssical approach which might bracket 

a* I* fi^Lr fn ' amine that or orait such material woSld be too 
t» one step, further in arguing that extreme rejects such an approach 


provided a kind of refugee cam Dbfei i 
opponents of what bytwn Wwwn] 
Marshallian orthodoxy. P« 


ofcittitmporary France” and that "as 
Moil constructions they are not 
mutt frofa the larger European 
kwlopraentof the thirteenth century, 
bet part of It"- 

Behind Cover’s argument lie two 
mote different critical works: T. M. 
jUtawm's The Icelandic Family 
fa and Eugene Vlnaver’s The 
fa of Romance. Andersson’s book 
damu that family sagas are built on 
ibe ample six told pattern of fn- 
trodscrion. conflict, climax, revenge, 
iRQodllBtion and aftermath. It is a 
variously over-reductive structural 
mint! of saga narrative. Vinaver's 
atnnce theory has been justly 
{debated, but The Rise of Romance 
likes u its subject medieval French 
md English chivalric romances whose 
(talent, in terms of matiire at least, 
bun no resemblance whatever to that 
of the bulk of the Icelandic sagas. 
Throughout The Medieval Saga, saga 
statures are laid bare without 
afcrence to the major contribution 
fautic patterns make to the whole, 
«d then French and Icelandic works 
tie compared in spite of tremendous 
differences in theme and content. 


comparison on the questionable grounds that it is a 
!SSSS^^£SrSSS^SSi feature of narrative to include 

rftsomeoflhe major narrative works episodes wh (^ | oose , y proUfcrate 

from the central matter. There are, of 
course, "digressions" in the sagas, but 
whether they are a characteristic 
feature of good sagas is another 
matter. 


Dover's third point, about 
interrelationships between different 
sagas, touches on a major flaw in her 
critical procedure. She is not 
concerned to distinguish between 
different genres of saga writing, 
between different kinds of saga. 
Perhaps the problem arises from the 
over-inclusiveness of the word “saga". 
Some works are indeed compilations - 
Flateyjarbdk, for example - and will 


bear structural comparison with other 
synthetic works such as Malory's 
Morte Darihur. But the family sagas of 
the so-called “classical period" are not 
in the least like compilations: their 
boundaries, thematic and structural, 
are the result of conscious selection 
and authorial control. There are also 
vital distinctions to be made within the 
subgroup "family sagas”. Egils saga 
is biographical in form, and this 
obviously has a bearing on the shape 
and extent of its narrative; Eyrbyggja 
saga , on the other hand, takes as its 
subject not one man's life but the 
settling of a whole district. It was 
precisely because Andersson tried to 
fit Eyrbyggja saga into a standard 
structural pattern that he ended up 
calling it “troublesome and 
amorphous", just as Gover sees It as 
lying far from “any discernible 
principal of structural unity”. 

Vinaver's theory of interlace rests on 
the belief that in the Middle Ages, 
^writers began to attempt simulta- 
neous narrative, but, since, unlike 
polyphony, two narratives cannot 
actually run at the same time, 
techniques of narrative interlace 
developed. Clover is quite right to 
point to the running togetherof two or 
more narratives as one of the most 
striking features of the family sagas. 
These sagas take as their subject- 
trotter families or communities and the 


within these groups. They thus attempt 
a breadth of subject-matter which 
requires “a multi-ply” narrative 
technique. In a sense, therefore, 
content determines form. But Gover 
points to the opening of Njdls saga' as 
evidence of the author's “baroque 
propensities" because the reader is first 
introduced to the bride-to-be, Unnr, 
then to Hriitr and his half-brother 
Hoskuldr, only to be returned (o Unnr 
when Hoskuldr proposes that Hrtizr 
should marry her. Clover sees this us 
interlace for its own sake, implying a 
decorative function. To draw attention 
to this extraordinary method of telling 
a story is extremely important, but the 
method need not be viewed as a formal 
jeu d'esprlt. In conventional narrative, 
u would indeed be natural to introduce 
characters as they play a part in the 
story, but family sagas, in trying to 
reconcile simultaneous narratives with 
natural chronological flow, sometimes 
introduce characters before they act. 
Unnr does not come into existence 
because Hrutr wants to marry her; she 
is already present, in the fictional 
narrative as she would be in the real 
world. 

Clover is generally good in her 
analysis of simultaneous narrative in 
saga writing; she points out very clearly 
how this “advance warning” technique 
can result in a finely uncluttered 
narrative dimax - as in the burning of 


relationship between- individuals . Njfill. when the loyalties, motives. 


reservations and ambitions of the 
burners are already lodged in the 
reader's mind ns the event approaches. 
Illuminating work like this on (he 
literary techniques of saga narrative is 
extremely welcome. 

Clover's conclusion is more 
moderate than the publisher's blurb 
may lead one to expect. She argues not 
that saga writers used Continental 
models (though noting wistfully: 
“material evidence of this is hard to 
came by") but (hat “the saga and 
the prose romances represent . . . 
independent responses to a common 
medieval aesthetic". Perhaps the book 
would have been even more persuasive 
had Dover not tried to dea] with so 
many different kinds of saga - indeed 
with so much material in general. She 
considers briefly interface technique in 
ninth and tenth-century skaldic verse, 
and Viking art, but leaves us with the 
perfunctory precept to regard these 
techniques as “anticipatory . Towards 
the end of the book, she proposes a 
chronological order for historical and 
family sagas based on the degree of 
sophistication shown in interlace 
techniques. Such subjects are clearly 
whole books in themselves. In fact, the 
comparison Ms Clover tries to draw 
between French interlaced narratives 
and almost any saga one might care to 
mention coula have filled a book twice 
this size had the Icelandic element 
been confined to Njdls saga alone. 


Education of a knight 


Arthur Terry 


Curlal and Guelfa 
Translated by Pamela Waley 
287pp. Allen and Unwin. £9.95. 
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dissenting economists, permsattij 
temporary appointments at the f 
served to compensate tor <w 
suffered elsewhere, at Oxnwo . . 
Cambridge, and in the fwlare«» 
Extension movement to nrna J 


sees the sagas as units of 

or episodes Tli e " oV Ig l i mT Off BRITO t W H gin 
Wto pthcr In infinitely flexible anon vmous chivalresque 


the fortunes of the chief protagonist, 
Curial, whose education, which begins 
and ends in Italy, provides the main 
theme of the story. 

The preface makes il dear thm 
Curial is to become an exceptional 
lover, as well as an outstanding knight, 
and the strategy employed by Guelfa, 


And later in the novel. Fortune 
intervenes in person in order to test 
Curial's powers of resistance: he is 
cuptured by pirates and becomes u 
slave in Tunis, where his subsequent 
adventures lead him from the world of 
chivalry into that of the Byzantine 
novel. 


Moreover, in both content and 
narrative technique, this story of an 
imatinury knight is able tobuilaoti the 
kind of expectations which had already 
been created by earlier historical 
writing, notably by the la (e thirteenth 
and early fourteenth-century chron- 
icles of Descfot, and Muntaner. ; The 
eristimce. ' 



Wrcforu determined by "what she 
S® *P e mechanics of prolifer- 
, that is, the enmeshing, or 
of threads of narrative, 
fwlifr. $he argues that each 



Ttecoms'his patroness., a : . 

K ossibillties: "Mv intention Is to make 
im a man. but I do not intend to give 


Just before it'; IrTwhat Ohc cflrt tmiy. 
describe as a cultural gesture, Curial 


WT 

romance. 

written in Catalan sometime between - v - tv - . 0 - . mrtt _ 

1440 and 1460 by an author familiar him my love but rather to moke him visits Mount Parnassus, where tqe 

with the topography of Northern Italy worthy and valorous by giving him to Muses appear to nimjn n arenni apa 

and Burgundy. As the translator understand that I love him." In 

explains, in her lucid though all too personal terms, therefore, the purpose 

of Curial's education is to make him 


ucmic L,eoensrnum ^ 

prospects, it was never simply cw® 
in character. Academic 
security were sought by bothsw* 
means of achieving larger gpaa- 
Kadish Is scrupulously ewjjj 
in his treatment of the dnjwj, 
avoids the temptation y gK 
irresistible to others ol _ 
the losers because Wjj j, 
attempting to dlmlnlsh^JJJJ 
genuine achievements, boqwPp 
that we would 
hlstoricized political 
vanquished tne harder-now . 
of economics. In any, 
purely from a present-dBy Rggg 
it is by no means clear that 
to the dispute wouldhave^^^ 
the modern shape of tf# 
such speculations are 
point. It is Perhapt i» 
continuing backwardness, 
historiography di* 

that a young Israeli 


WivfAipi j 7 explains, in ncr iucia uiougn nu wu 

WkFJBPJP*' * l * n ? eDC y 0 brief Introduction, part of the interest 
other sagR8 , 'to create of lhe book | ie5 j n its attempt to give a 
-iLi, c . Whole. There are hicioriml dimension to attitudes mul 

pobknu With all these contentions. 


historical dimension to attitudes nnd 
* behaviour which dearly 


TnC ■ Ti. a “ mese contentions. mo j„ 0 f b 
o«K xV^cqucstion of what is be | ong t0 the author’s own time. Thus 
BRS? ■ l,t ? rar y ,n AO oxtant the action is 


iimt n yuuug -v ■ hrston S 

pre-commitment to 

economics as usually 

srx&ffe % 

excellent use of priwg 
have long been availaW ^ ^ 


(JrfWUUUJlW/ * - 

for the Advancement 
1981, have now been r-r, 
the title of 
Economics? (217pP-^® 

333 32668 7). Theelevefl cot ;j , #] 

to the volume; Include;.^ 

editor. Jade WfeedttfV- 
Positive Bconomjja . . 

Reality", while 
writes on “Subjechvsin 

• Jeffilh/". 1 


tlMi'L M.J ... MW 

* 2 ? b a very vexed one, and there Is 
nonire way of distinguishing one 
JJ 1 he other. The question is 
S'US' 00 ^raiplex to bd dealt with 
7 in fact, the blend of 
P^ar tradition and literary creation 
2,!!® Inched such a stage in the 
.2n J ls w ® °ow have them (hat we _ 
jj«l never be able to cUatiAgulsh the 

null? f con ,ttovei'sial is Gover’s 
^ narrative as endlessly 
“to arbitrarily delimited - 
tataSk*.? naiTa tive “lacking 
rQ bordeni and “capable of 
iota impinging 
fcivalki view is the almost 

result of analysing structure 
regard to thematic : 

( Andersson did exactly the 
I tU ; > remarked of Laxdoela yaga 

MseW ^ by ■Upping a ; V 
ghem and thefo", though nothing 

; .S r r lurtber fro m The fruth. ■ . 

® Xanri pie. takes the Story of 
ami toarriage between Unnr 
oifa« hPit wIth which N/dfa saga 
Sdafahf *- H Prt*i6ry sub-pUth * 
'lS22H“y , overdeveloped '! in 
** act O 0 l function”, 
SvortiS? Author appears yetagaih to 
g^ued ; : v for its ownlake". 
she admits to 
value in t 

marriages". ; Had she viewed 


_ set nt a specific point in 

history: the reign of King Peter the 
Great of Aragon (1276-89), whose 
presence as an actual character 
accounts for some of the most vivid 
passages of the book. And in the 
course of the narrative, this strong 


worthy of Guelfa. whom he eventually 
marries. Obstncles. inevitably, 
intervene: Curial’s undistinguished 
origins lay him open to the hostility of 
somfc of llie more snobbish characters; 
he himself is emotionally Insecure, and 
his triumphant fonts of arms nrc 
punctuated by his shifting relationship 
with the symbolically named Lachesis, 
the daughter of the Duke of Bavaria, 
and by tne intermittent anger of Guelfa 


Catalan Interest” ib played off against . . at what she takes to be his infidelity. 


Call 


The shipwright's beauty, who butchers the forest. 
Dresses it again in shirting sails, 


Garments Hke blossom. 

And nailed with new iron like budding grain,'. 
With big thip-bosbms full of wonderful fruit; *• 
And men of unbelievable expertise- ' • ■ ' - v ..‘ 

Of knowledge of the stars /and sandij ’ . * r , 


ask him to . adjudicate between 
Homer's version of the siege of Troy 
anti thm of the (non-existent) 
historians Dictys and Dares* Such nit . 
episode * together with the author's 
frequent classical allusions, seems like 
a deliberate, and unsuccessful, nttempt 
to assimilate the novel of chivalry to 
the world of fifteen lb-century 
humanism. Curial and Guelfa. that js 
to say. like other late medieval 
narratives, contains anomalies nnd 
contradictions which cannot be 
explained by superimposing more 
modern notions of unity. Though, as 
Dr Waley rightly claims, the behaviour 
of Curial and Guelfa Is "for more 
complex than is usual in medieval 
fiction”, it would be wrofig to expect 
the kind df psychological consistency 
one finds In more recent novels. One 
can hardly fail' to be struck, for 
instance, by the way in which certain 
characters are made to switch abruptly 
from one mood to another- from love, 
say, to avefsiort - 
motivation 


must, one Imagined, have made It 
relatively easy for a flftefenth-century 
Cafaian writer . to .make the 
transition to genuine fiction, tod 
particularly to- a kind of fiction which 
continues to feed on real-life 
characters and events, 'plus the 
author of’ Curial and Gtielfa not 
only, like the earlier chroniclers, 
intervenes at many point* In his text, 
but also ■ continues to use lhe same 
forms of address to bis readers - 
“what shall I say?”, "now I shall, tclj 
you about", and so on - as his 
models. 

It has often been said, with some 
justice, that Curial and Guelfa 
describes a code of manners' which is 
beginning to disintegrate,. J I would be . 
equally correct to say. on the other 
hand, that the best parts df the bdok 
are convincing precisely because the 
author is writing about what he 
believes in; and' to connect this with the 
deliberate revival of chivalry which 
took place in both Spain and France 
from the fate fourteenth^ century 
onwards.' Whatever- the truth of 'this, 



'"bratinti* episode’s 

snza 

iHj ?n ? es “ afi Ursula Dronke 

.-'4| h©r recent Tlnmthsn Pnlrfl • >*' 


You serve branching ocean route* 

As though the whole sea were a sailing-tree 
And -the ships were blossom on it 

Gliding slowly ' ■ . . ■ • : 

On Its world-embracing boughs ' 
Transferring goodness and prosperity; ‘ 


: You give then yare names: , 

Tidesonrce, Ocean Moon; ’ f . ■■ 

Add their travellers a berth of .womb., 
In the big-belly blown along . .. 
By blinding blossom; 


Moreover, despite these sudden w ricms work of fietion. Tts peculiar 
V veerings of mood. it. is clear thpt the mixture of the' real and the imaginary 

. general “character'’ Of the protagonists jj no t quite like anything else in the 
remains virtually unchanged through* European literature of the time, and 
out the novel, so much so that there Is even for an uninitiated reader it 

no real sense of the passage of time, creates a sharply etched world which 
This means that, in terms', of is often compelling because of Its 
, narrative structure, the problem to very strangeness. For the, serious 

V \ -. . ' find a way of sustaining a large-scale, student & .._of .narrative, there fa 
,7 r • fiction wifhout lhe need for character additional interest in so .far as it 

! .. ■ development. In Curlal and Guelfa. a suggests- the ...ways in. which fate 

:. ’ ,;i / ■ ■ |/f number of. device? contribute towards a ■ meaievql romance Is already. beginning 

. V- •!. i. . -solution: de&riptions of 1 tournaments to open up in’certain directions which 
> and cpuift sccneai 'isct speeches; ' will eventually niake nossible more 
... . , . - ; dreams, emqiW ^digressions ■ and, sophisticated types of fiction. (By^a 
■ ,'.C' 'occasionally^ 'jthe..;, Int rotiuct ioiL: ; . bf curipus ^coincidence^ one^.of 


Julia 


m 




Economics”. 
“Subicotjyisni, 
Positive Ecoiiomi^ 8 , 

■ JL# 8 


Progress?” 


annH.i. , ^nt, Dorothea Coke/ 

- the ^actual 
would of course . 

-a®!?; Glover -rtotef .■ ■ .. . •; 

i book that Structure 


. nMfiQ[oHicaIora(|egorical,m^Chlnei 7 . IGifateva’s 

- a ■ - Alt ’ * . • : : ; . "nii?' ^mi^impIw.fp(iaTdtHdr4fatic kind, jkg|irritlvh;- l ^k9''Bouqded & i;Text'.'4. 

And otnerr .w . .••• ■• . .. ( of riddel. Were it riot for thpenergy and based op an ahalysis or. Antpjrie.de. 

Add uncover tha scarlet . h ■», ;; ; mpvemeht display^ Iri many of the Sale’s LepeiitJehau deSalntrlfUpfi), 

And ,wltH; (Ire fob forge bellsand lourtdiughuljls ^ individual episodes; It i^tn fact, lathe abpok which is sometimes pitpej as a 

‘ ” " ; /pogribie mqdel for th 6 early chapters of 

ti ■Qdrial artdlQfUdfb.).^ '■ 1; ,. ^ 

- of feaisrif hnti§. but afaq 

~ *" -*- 4 iil-V“ ’ 
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- p-*-» - fts sL e .» ns rj“ccoui! 

aSSS SSsar ■ g^mu^S finteaH 

remains characteristically intermittent ft j s unfortunate that tin i such an J ck ni wl edgSs that this is a difficulty he 
and specialist. arrangement the freshest and more fi resolved; nor vet has 


Working to God’s designs 


U 13 U.UU1 ‘ » acknowledges that mis is a ditucuity he 

arrangement the freshest and m ha5 not wholly resolved; nor yet has 


Z75p&Dent. £14.95. writing the history of Oriental 

0 460 P444B o monarchies, whenever sou rces permit. 

Cook has focused his substantial 
Mucho/the history of the Achaememd historical sections on a series of 
Persian Empire (c 550-330 ac) was biographies. Studies of the army 


Fol lowing Rawlinson's dictum about original m- o >«“ any0 „e 


memorably written long ago by the 
greatest of Greek historians. When 
their record has not survived, we 
remain largely ignorant; where it Is 


historical sections on a series of mould, it is away from king and court 
biographies. Studies of the army trumpet and drum, that most. is likeij 
and imperial organization are to be done. Being the region besi 
nnnrnnriaielv interleaved into the known to classical writers and the 


chapters and in a thoughtful epilogue. * * 

If modern study of the Achaememd More has, however, been done in 
Emnire is to break the traditional recent years than is apparent here to 

r. , . rn v - rtthim a mArA Imlu HriAnfal 


imperial organization are 
appropriatety interleaved into the 
history of the Empire to the death of 
Xerxes; a watershed in the sources 


deficient or obscure there are still very reac hed over halfway through the 
few independent sources to which we The greater part of the 

turn. Their narratives were » •-* 3 *- 


mould, it is away from king and court, return a more truly Oriental 
trumpet and drum, that most is likely perspective to Achaememd studies, 
to be done. Being the region best Belatedly, in his epilogue. Cook 
known to classical writers and the confronts this key issue with ideas that 
richest in ancillary sources, Turkey, as might profitably have been developed 
recent essays by Hanfmann and Starr through his narrative. His evident 
have shown, is the ideal place to start, knowledge of the rich literature of 
and here Cook is particularly at home. Persian travel, with Us astute 


and here Cook is particularly at home. Persian 


may turn, ineir narranves were so remaining portion embraces cat 
skilful that what did not interest them devoted to such topics as the kin 
has tended not to interest us and where t j, e court, art and architecture, re 
they judged, by Greek standards, wj and imperial administration. The 


re so remaining "portion embraces chapters In Turkey it is possible to ask, and in observations on timeless custom and 
them devoted to such topics as the king and some measure to begin to answer, a remarkably enduring institutions 


Kingship in Achaememd Anim 
does not seem to have reach® 
time for account to bc tiKfe 
illuminating commentfuT Vi 
Achaememd's oriental heritia £ 
analysis may at times be 
but it offers the first 
investigation of howtheearlyS 
Achaememd rulers concened 
Empire and how they may have riS 
others to see it. We haveloMkf 
what it was about the PenKE 
fascinated the Oreeks and vimZ 
not so clear before Cook has sufej 
clarify. But what it 


Nicolas Barker 


men fighting naked among piles of 
stones; each has plenty of weapons, 


have all too easily concurred. Their 
accounts were first critically presented 
for modern readers in tne ifght of 


thrust of Cook's intention, to 
distinguish clearly between reliable 
fact and accumulated conjecture, is 


for modern readers in the fight of f ac j and accumulated conjecture, is 
archaeology as the fifth of his Great 
Monarchies (1867) by Canon George 
Rawlinson. whose more famous # 

brother deciphered the Bchistun ]MTrnriAfl 
Inscription. Upon this foundation I ( 1 V /T \ I II I J “ II X 
J. M. Cook's book Is firmly set. - 1 - 11 T r 

Shrewd judge as he is of the ' 

shortcomings and bias of the classical p vr Woodhoiise 


g and some measure to begin to answer, a remarkably enduring institutions, is 
fiaion fresh set of questions about the socio- now too rare an asset in an ancient 
main economic character of the Persian historian to be exploited only in the last 
to Empire and degrees of cultural paragraph. Its potential, as is there 
liable interaction. In Babylonia, relatively made clear, for diversifying current 
re, is well documented, ana to a lesser extent approaches to the Achaemenid 


from realms of thought and 
that Herodotus, ThucydMes m 
Xenophon could not know and viu 
.we are only just begnun* b 
comprehend. 


Invasion-prone 

the book shows punctiliously that it occupied Cyprus for relatively short communities had little to quaneliia 

r lit Wnnrihmicp did so, without compromising the un- periods, the island's history consists until the rise of Greek nadouht 

tt uuuiiuuoc questionable conclusion. largely of overlapping slices of other Peasant Turks and Grech m 


Cook is Inextricably caught in its web. 
He baa valiantly enrolled the scraps of 
evidence now available from eastern 
sources to control and amplify details 
In the Greek historians' legacy, but his. 
viewpoint remains largely theirs. He 
has not sought to compete with 
Olmstead, whose History of the 
Persian Empire (1948) may be 
outdated in some respects, but remains 
an unusually readable work of 
remarkable scope and illuminating 
conjecture. Cook's book is both timely 
and useful; but, by contrast, strictly 
and avowedly matter-of-fact. 

Study of the Achaemenid Empire 
has flourished in the generation which 
has passed since the posthumous 

g ublfcation of Olrmtead's hook. It has 
een variously stimulated by intensive ,» 
field research in Iran, and elsewhere,, 
by publication of the British 
excavations at Pasargadae arid of the 
earlier American excavations at 
PcrsepoUs, not leas; the detailed 
investigation of, the tablets found 
•there, and briefly by the cultural- 
politics of the late Shah. •' 1 • • 

In these ytears ortly Frye's fine survey 
;of the Iranian background apd 
Ghirshman’s richly Illustrated, but 
speculative, volumes on art and 
..archaeology, have - sought to bring 
. coherence to the new Information ana 


C, M. Woodhouse 

David Hunt (Editor) 

Footprints in Cyprus: An illustrated 
history 

300pp. Trigraph Limited, 21/25 
Earl street, London EC2A 2HY. 
£17.90. 
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Thomas More 

tkCooplete Works, Volume 6: 

A Dtatognf ConcemingHeresies 
MtedByThomasM.C. Lawler, 

Germain Marc’hadour and Richard C. 
Mark 15 

tfflnp, Yale University Press. £56. 
QJWQ22U5 

Tb Complete Works, Volume 9: 

Trapp 

tftop, Yale University Press. £29.75. 
0% 02067 8 

Ills i notable Instance of the power of 
Thomas More's character that every 
ueiiid interest annexes him as its own 
Sro. Even Henry VIII's loyal 
chroniclers could not deny his heroic 
tUliu. The Catholic apologists made 


' ' tSSSK of Lucian. It stands fully Believing this, More's image of 

AUffTAJB Fox dtafocue on Whether *" controversialists as "very muchfike tu 

ThomaiMore: History and Providence th s mte°bu Faso In men f, 8 hUn 8 naked among piles of 

r" rK ,:Bl.ckwe,,£,,50. 

0631130942 mercers, the governing of whom would H 

— — “ allow him to bring the cloister into the This aspect of More's writing is vast 

THOMAS MORE court, where he already knew he might and forbidding but thoroughly familiar 

tL.r«nnlrte Works, Volume 6: be headed". More’s own dualism is to p ox- He has carefully pieced 

ImSSconcernliig Heresies in the dialogue of together the strands of More's 

iKESrnasM. C. Lawler. Hythlodaeus and Morus: doctnnal approach: he shrewdly points 


neither has any defence’ 1 is all too apt. 

This aspect of More’s writing is vast 
and forbidding but thoroughly familiar 
to Fox. He has carefully o eced 


By choosing to opt for the political 
role of Morus, More must have 


; s to Fox. He has carefully pieced 
of together the strands of More's 
doctrinal approach; he shrewdly points 
out that More's special antipathy for 
:al Luther was based on similarity of 
ye temperament, and that there is an 


i V -J moic Jr u v na y e temperament, and that there is an 

believed that he was affirming the implicit analogy between the Law and 
pme fai th as the Utopians. His trust the Church ("both were institutional 
in providence was revealed in his instruments tnrough which the virtues 
readiness to commit himself to of divine and natural law could be 
action , not in any confidence that his developed in history"). ThYmllapse oT 
course was definitively the best. On his analogy in real life was the seed of 
the contrary, he knew from the More's destruction, 
outset that his political career was 

fraught with moral dangers, but he Fox's articulation of More’s con- 
knew equally that Hythlodaeus’ way troversiai writing 'with his political 
was even more perilous because it career is equally convincing. Following 


ended in a negation of human f he brilliant reconstniclion, in John 
responsibility, both temporal and Guy’s The Public Career of Sir Thomas 
spiritual. More (1980) (which does for the public 

More what Fox has done for the private 
Belief in providence, the working More), of his pari in opposing the 


him ihe first and create st mar tvr of the DC v . ,n P rov >uciicc, me wonting More), or Ills pari in opposing the 

Mwjmered papacy. The rediscovery out the . pa “ ern , « v « alc ? ,n the P**}' extremist courses urged on Henry VIII 
fifRaper’s life brought him back to the J* 1 * e P ,n More s **“$■ Ct emergesin by the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk 


; 


0 9508026 0 3 rellpiouB leaders tad jrontmrc f The Turks swallowed it up as 

SSJB’ttr JSTkm part of a general expansion in wfiich 

•'Cyprus never has been Greek" was S«>noiAi«SEIS ^cities l?nd berame ^ slara re 8 arded itaelf M being in a state 
thefatuous slogan thirty years ago . But jJSjE? 1 mPmeSous of P« rmanent war with aU infidels. The 
what else hra it ever been? This tEttSES Br!3 “ h took u over t0 

Turi “y aggression. 

ofa new house) provides a fuU a nswer . R fiftS-century Roman emperor Of all the invaders only the 
c? n S' (who bore, curiously enough, the name Crusaders left an indelible mark on the 
Egyptian, ijanklsh, ^ onIy t Cypriot philosopher, landscape, with the introduction of 

Venetian, Turkish. British. Some of ^ stoic ^no). Thus was laid the Frankish Gothic architecture, both 

foundation of Makarlos's power as ecclesiastical and military. The Turks 


by a fifth-century • Koman emperor ui au me invaoers oniy me 

aSSSS* (who bore, curiously enough, the name Crusaders left an indelible mark on the 
Egyp (an, Roman, Arab Ftanklsh, ^ ^ only t Cypriot philosopher, landscape, with the introduction of 
Venetian, Turkish, British. Some of ^ stoic Zeno). Thus was laid the Frankish Gothic architecture, both 

f ou *?dalion of Makarlos’s power as ecclesiastical .and military. The Turks 


The reader should not be misledli 
the excellent typography « 
illustrations into classifying twin 
"coffee-table book". It is * Kiln 
work of scholanhlp. The efifej 
however, is not quite wilhoul Jn, 
Inconsistencies have been aUomdio 
remain. Muslims In one da*t 
become Moslems in another, u® 
earlier case, it is said that thefts* 
them to be settled penwanantfr tWjw 
island were Arabs in the J® 1 ™, 
century, but in th? later wr 
that they were Tttrti la tho . 


flikM Ihr Virfnnnn trif-nR nv thiif 411 nwi ^ ^ uviauucu uwaa ui me iciui uicih, 

Rmqus novel The HouseLldof bul ® I “ countering the 

Ar nmm More. In our own time made entirely good . The treatise The machinations of his political 
Robert Bolt has given us the Man for f°“ r fa* a s P i "^ f al r f actlon °P5 0n ® n 4®' ^ k , e Morton, More knew 


H Seasons * to firsthand experience of life at court, ana told Tyndale that "if we be not only 

«■ ‘ . w in particular the show-trial of the Duke simple as doves, but also prudent and 

What mrt of man More really was, of Buckingham. wise bs serpents, his [God’s] inward 

wfcst be believed | even whflt he SBid , unction will work with our diuoftnee" 

aid wrote -all thishas hitherto seemed £ was at this point that More finally JJ f he it all More kn?w that 

ka iipportnnt than fitting the heroic embarked on the course that led Christendom ^was at silke 
dtots to make our own image. But irrevocably to Tower Hill. Com- it was better to shore un imoerfeci 
now Alistair Fox has righted the manded to answer Luther’s attack on gLg? 8 f h J r "£L ttp JK? 
Wnee. He has taken the voluminous Hemy VIII and immersed in legal and disastrous 


bslawe. He has taken the voluminous 


evidence of More’s writing, from the court business, he became the * 

eaily vers d’occaston to the last works reluctant apologist of the state in whicli F 

in the Tower, and compared it he was als0 Lord Chancellor. His own non 
WmfifptibncftfCK ofMbre’kirfrnie’ H > n A W TOtl 


uncuon will work with our diligence . 
At the back of it all More knew that 
Christendom was at stake; 
it was better to shore up imperfect 
unity than accelerate disastrous 
fragmentation. 

Fox is inclined to read too much 
personal J aval vcment In the bitterness.- 


major part of the substantial folio of 
More’s works published in 1557. He 
saw, earlier than most, the dangers of 
Lutheranism added to latent Lollardy, 
now surcharged with nn increasingly 
anticlerical court bias. The formal 
invitation extended by Cuthbert 
Tunstal! in 1528 to write counterblasts 
to the increasing number of heretical 
books was only part of a campaign in 
which canon and common law were 
united to get rid of heretics, by 
abjuration preferably, but if not, by 
driving them abroad or, ultimately, by 
the stake. It was not a pleasant 
business, but one that More took with 
the seriousness it demanded. A 
- Dialogue Concerning Heresies was the . 
first of More’s tracts, a Platonic 
dialogue written in a more leisurely, 
persuasive vein than his later pieces, 
when increasing danger added gall to 
his ink. The speakers are More himself 
and "the Messenger" sent by an old 
friend to More because he has doubts - 
tradition suggests that these may 
reflect William Roper’s brief infection 
with Lutheranism. It is, for all its 
length, a lively and readable piece, 
written with ail the vitality and suotlety 
and humour of which More was 
master. The issues - dependence on 
scripture alone. Justification by faith, 
the current writings and lives or Luther 
and others - are dealt with discursively 
but persuasively; the Messenger says 
farewell, his doubts assuaged. Tne 
text, set out with the care common to 
all the Yale editions of The Complete 
Works, is huttressed with ample 
exegesis by Thomas M. C. Lawler and 
Germain Marc’hadour, setting the 
historical scene and emphasizing the 
importance of scripture in the debate. 
Richard C. Marius reflects usefully on 
More’s sources. 

Both these Yale texts were finished 
too soon to take account of Guy’s 
, work. J. B. Trapp’s account of the 


j’s account 


Greeks hqve been the. only native professional archaeologists: Pelten- 
element (and by far the largest! in the burg:, • KaTageorghls and Nicholas 
population which can claim an Coldstream from ihe Neoiithic Age to 
unbroken continuity. the Early Iron Age, Tatton-Brown 

Hie slogan of the 1950s is replaced g 0 ® f he Archaic to the Hellenistic 


Questioning the earth 


Greece. There was nothi 
the essential character ( 
'Greek island." But that 


Jtig to modify |cauel> rw ll||H u * >»oi uuc iiucigsi - 

of the Great begins with the entry of Sir David Hunt 

Is not to say and Sir Steven Rundman, who share George 


J. M. Cook 


; coherence to the new Inforination ana that the island’s civilization did not the rest of the book from the Roman Gifford (Editors) 


Rapp Jr and John A. 


that Troy 

Dfirpfeld - was daWJM 
earthquake rather than wm® j. 
but the 

purport to prove thatTro^hh 


» I portrait, ‘more human than 
fflvme bntno less heroic for the frailties 
re j wholly sympathetic and 
wonderfully convincing. It is, In short, 
best book on Thomas More’s life . 
Jnd writings to appear since E. K. 
uUmbcrs's, nearly fifty years ago. 
..i/ 0 *'* argument, in brief, is that 
.Mores complex and private character 
Wjfrom the outset, formed by two 
■ 25 Win B stresses, the urge to 

o u/ftrlrf mo/Ia (nttuirfanl 


He had come to accept that truth was 
os liable to be grasped through the 
experience or paradox ' and 
ambiguity as it was through 


undoubtedly' right that More saw his; 
innermost beliefs at risk. There is a 
rather finely balanced point at which 
the lawyer’s argument of every issue 
and refusal to concede anything were 


.hitegrate it with the. old. Detailed 
historical studies of great value, like 


Tray: The Archaeological Geology, 


Empire style 


foreigners Supplementary Monograph 4 

209pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £40,90. 
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Press. £40.90. 


Margaret Lyttelton 

Frank Sear 

Roman Architecture 

288jjp. 1 Bntsford, £25 (paperback, 

0 7134 4097 X 


uiat me isiana s civilization aia not «• uw uwi u« nunwn u»runu \E4iiu>rci; nign*nsK boiohuw “»v 
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Frank Sear's Roman Architecture is Throughout the book architectural P lore ,han archaeological geology: in in Strabo's time (±2WM a Ir# 

nttrnctive and carefully presented. It is developments are related to historical lts V* pf pollen analysis and the very is demonstrably - 

aimed prlmnrily at students. Hence it events and to changes in society, pseudo-geological phytollths th*e book Herodotus and tne muw 

has the virtues of being clear, concise Tracing architectural development in 18 concerned with the biological periplus as well as ( 

and Teaduble rather than of being Italy, Sear begins with the buildings of sciences > aod this part commands'- provided here tne error 
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• life af Pico della Mirendola and the 


ab S oru.e,-raUo„Bl definition. To A "ta fSSS horror nt the 

end he had evolved a made of pervasiveness of heresy and the 
literary depiction capable of collapse'of his policy. What is certain Is 
representing how contradictions ^at his resignation and imprisonment 

[ na #k tl ?h r ? e t * lomB ®^ vea 1"-^ brought a great sense of relief: A 
truth that comprehends them. His Dialogue of Comfort brings back the 
own inclination towards poetry and o)d fa ore ' easy, humorous and 
history, rather than pure philosophy tolerant< and the fa Trmia fmds hlni 
or history , sprang from his belief that f, na jjy making his peace with Ood, the 
truth, especially re Uglous truth, was all . jn f al | of h f s earthly life, 
neither self-evident nor complete in J 

every respect, because its revelation Inevitably, treatises against heresy, 
was on historical process. heretics and heretical books occupy the 
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the detailed and autHorltalive' ^peclS oi di^sjgn. construction and selective, and most bqildlngs are archaeologist what questions to ask the controversies toen 

Etrusiktn imd Roman Architecture by. decoration;, .and to. - Include "ihe ! ' succinctly described , but In thei case bf - “to » he snoujd ever excavate it again, again #nd tne y 

A*. Bofilhius and J./Ward-Perkins numerous regional, Variations in some exceptional- works, like Schliemann excavated Trov con- rcMMdtated. it we v 

(Penguin, 1970), but l(ie buildings of buildings spread out over a . vast Hadrian’s Villa and the Pantheon, Sear sdentiousIy. He brought in socialist thousand ships 
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changes coincided with his enclosure 
commissions and sheep tax, a platform 
which perpetuated, rumours that the 
Protector was on the side of the poor 
against the rich, Rising population and 
prices, and a poor harvest in 1549, 
contributed to destabilization. And 
there was continuity with the past: the 
Western rebellion' was fired by 'pien. 
from St Keveme, the village where in 
1497 the Cornish rebellion against 
Henry VII had erupted. The Suffolk 
rebeilidn focused upon Lavenhapi and 


ancient Rome exercise ft- powerful empire. Dr Sear; has rightly con- 
fascination. Their gigantic ruins still ceptrated his space and his atten- 
doipinate the townscapC of modern lion on the buildings . of Italy, 


dominate the townscapC of modern 
Rome, while the imposing remains of 
abandoned Roman chics stretch from 
Morocco to the Syrian desert. The 
reputation of Classical; architecture 
and the level of inlorest in the buildings 
of ancient Rome hnvc fluctuated 
widely since the Renaissance; Classical 
architecture was an inspiration to the 
Eighteenth century,- and, at times, 
afiathcma to the nineteenth. "Does 
any living soul in London like 
trislyphs? demanded Ruskin. In a 
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nnd the second on architects und 
building methods'. In the latter the 
revolution, in architectural style made 
passible through developing to the full 
the potentialities of construction In 
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from this; all the more pity since h/s 
editorial preface is one of the most 
substantial and authoritative con- 
tributions to More scholarship that the 
Yale edition has elicited, notably fair in 
its assessment of all the controversial 
issues. By 1533 More is embittered by 
the strife. He pursues his adversaries to 
the last letter of their errors with a 
dogged determination that seems to 
ask when all this will end. In the 
interval, he and Tyndale have 
identified each other a? .chief 
antagonists, but Tyndale has many 
allies, while More is increasingly 
isolated, In the Apology he defends 
himself carefully against a!) malicious 


resistance to the enclosure of comrrion 
land and waste, a vision of alternative 
justice as revealed at the Tree, of 
Reformation, the desire that bond- 
men be made free, a .burning Issue on 
fqrmer Howard properties sadly 
relegated by Beer, to a footnote, and 
the less specific agrarian misery .that; 
characterized .the. daily lffe. -,pf« ,Jn$ , 
Tudor peasantry. AS In. the' west; the;* 
leaders of , East Anglfoir protest 
just below giritiy stafp? dbtsiddrt -to 
the ' political nation - Whp ■* were . 
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accusations; he also deals with St 
German's Treatise Concerning the 
Division between the Spirituality and 
the Laity, a threat trebly serious - 
moderate in tone, written by a lawyer 
and perhaps an old friena, and an 
onslaught on the Church, notably the 
authority of the ecclesiastical courts. 

More found this hard to take, and 
indeed to answer, since St German's 
case was an ingenious conflation of 
excerpts from irreproachable 
authorities such as Gerson, with a final 
"pacific" plea that every man should . 
endeavour to attain by grace to "zeal of 
souls". The issue of conscience 
. emerges again as More urges in reply 
"a good Christian mind to the 
maintenance of Christ's catholic faith, 
and that they therein stand by the 
old . . . and for the discerning thereof 
from all news, to stand to the common 
well-known belief of the common 
known catholic church of all Christian 
people". . If, then, St German’s 
examples were difficult to combat, his 
basic questioning of ecclesiastical 
authority underminfed the concept of 
Christendom as the yardstick (so to 
speak) of conscience. 

In a broader sense, conscience, the 
right or duty of the individual to 
measure his own conduct, was the basic 
issue that confronted all the 
participants in the conflict. King and 
Church, CliancelLor and reformists, 
alike. It underlay the power politics 
around the “great matter", as well as 
MoTe’s attempt to suppress the 
reformers. But while More looked to 
the Ideal of a united Christendom for 
salvation. Erasmus had been wiser in 
the ways of the world when he wrote to 
More in 1526, “In England this 
epidemic is more easily contained, 
because the whole matter depends on 
the will of one man,“ What , neither. 


heart. '- 1 ■ ’ »'■ " * ' V " 

These were the forces that ultimately 
brought More down. But He, wiser 
than they, knew that this failure was to 
be his ultimate success. Implicit in his 
own writing, explicit- in Fox's- 
admirable commentary, was More’s 
understanding that this w&s n cause to 
die fori Always wary, lie fought to the 
last, exploring every legal nvenuc.of 
defence before he allowed . the 
inevitable to destroy turn.' 'He kndw, 
before he died; -that his destruction 
would give him and (vastly more 
important) what he believed in an 
inextinguishable life and fame. 


progress was made? The omissjon js 
serious, because general economic ajid 
social "problems" seem ‘ too heavily 
stressed in this book as causqs of 
specific disorders, .particularly 
enclosures, .which- .Beer ha$... 
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